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PREFACE. 

1889 my lamented father, the late Mr. Sorabji Jehangn, 
brought out the first volume of a projected scries oi 
illustrated Biographical Works relating to the careers ol 
prominent Chiefs, nobles, officials, and distinguished 
public men, British and Indian, throughout the Indian 
Empire. As stated in the preface to that work — “ Representative Men 
of India” -the continuation of the series wa?; made ilcpendent upon the 
reception accorded the initial cRort. 'That reception was of the most 
gratifying character, the author receiving hearty congratulations, not only 
from the Press, but also from members of the Royal Family, from 
statesmen in the front rank of English public life, and from the most 
distinguished Anglo-Indian and Indian administrators of the day. 'The 
late Right Hon. W, E. Gladstone summarized the aspirations of the 
author in a sentence when he wrote of the volume as “ eminently 
calculated ” to deepen “ the friendly association of Indian with British 
sentiments,” and, under the stimulus of this patriotic ambition, my father 
soon turned his attention to the further prosecution of his plans. In 
view of the growing recognition by public opinion of the important 
part played by the Ruling Chiefs in the conservation of the Imperial 
fabric, as well as of the growing sense of their responsibilities in this 
regard, on the part of the Chiefs themselves, it was decided, after careful 
consideration, to postpone for the time being the issue of further 
biographies of officials, statesmen, and philanthropists, in order to bring 





out in the first instance, a set <;f volumes dealing only with the careers 
of the great territorial potentates who hold sway over so large a propor- 
tion of the Indian population. The author was encouraged to adopt this 
plan by eminent friends whom he consulted, and it was pointed out to 
him that no work of the kind on anything approaching a complete scale, 
and giving, not merely historical summaries, but adequate biographical 
details res|>eeting present rulers, had been attempted. The fact that the 
jxith to be taken was to a large extent untrodden added not a little 
to the cost and difficulty of the undertaking, but my fiither (determined 
that the high standard ol accuniey and thoroughness reached in his first 
vohime should be maintained) visited all parts of India to collect and 
verify the necessary material, to enlist the co-operation of those concerned, 
and to arrange for the photographs which add so greatly both to the 
contemp<»rary and historical value of the undertaking. 

Work «>l this description is beset by special difficulties in a country 
so vast and diverse as India, and, owing to causes beyond the author’s 
control, and latterly to his failing health, the progress made with the 
undertaking was slow. By the end of [900, however, my father had 
completed his preliminary labours and was engaged in preparing for the 
press the materials obtained, when his long-continued illness took a 
serious turn and terminated fatally. It was under a constraining sense 
of filial obligation that, in due course, I took up the threads where 
they had been dropped. In some instances biographies already prepared 
had to be re-wriitcn in the light of later information, and in other 
cases new material had to be obtained. The duty of completing the 
work has invulvcd long .iiid serious absence from professional labours, 
but the sacrifice has been the more cheerfully made because of the 
ready help I have had from high State officials, political officers, and 
others, whose encouragement, advice and information I take this oppor- 
tunity to most gratefully .acknowledge. But for the special difficulties to 
which allusion has been made, the present record would have been ready 
some months ago. In a most important respect, however, the delay has 
not been without com|K'nsation, for, as a consequence, the work is brought 



out at a most appropriate time. It has made possible the inclusion, in 
this pen-and-portrait gallery ol* the Ruling Princes India, ol some 
record - -mainly, tii* course, from the personal and biographical stand- 
point — of the great Assemblage at Delhi to .u claim the Coronation 
of the King-Emperor, Edward Vll., as also of the visit of representative 
Princes to this country to participate in tJie actual C'oronation eeremonx . 
The appearance of these volumes at a time when tlie memory of the 
great events named is still fresh invests them with a significance aiul 
interest they would not otherwise have possessed, rhey also gain in value 
from being presented to the public at a time when at least a preliminary 
estimate can lie formed ol some ol the fruits of a most memor.ible 
Viceroyalty which has had for the Native States tlie happiest results. 
Not only has Lord Curzon made the interests of the Native Princes Ins 
own, and seized every opportunity of personally acquainting himself with 
the Chiefs and their States, in order the more effectually to be their 
guide, philosopher, and friend ; he has, to an extent scarcely dreamed 
of by most of his predecessors, made them his colleagues and co-operators 
in the burden of Empire. He has done more tlian any other statesman 
to promote the realization of the aspiration he has so elotpiently ex- 
, for the coming of the time when the Indian Princes, “ trained 
to all the advantages of Western culture, but yet not divorced in interests 
or in mode of life from their own people,” will fill an even ampler 
part in the administration and defence of Empire than that to whiih 
he has inspired and led them. 

The collectuin of memoirs included in these volumes does not 
profess to be complete, but the omissions are few, and arise either fr<»m 
the rulers concerned being mere infants, or from the necessary materials 
and photographs not having been obtainable. Biographies are given of 
every type of potentate and every degree of jurisdictional power, from 
the independent rule of the Nizam to the territorial responsibilities of 
typical representatives of that great branch of the Indian aristocracy, 
the Zamindars and titular Maharajas of Bengal. I'he order of arrange- 
ment has, in the absence of official guidance on this complicated subject. 




been a matter of anxious consideration, and it is hoped that the plan 
finally adopted, after obtaining ex|KTt advic-c, will meet with general 
approval. The four Principalities under the direct sujKrrvision of the 
Ciovernment of India come first, in the order of seniority. The salutes 
to which the C>hiefs are severally entitled have formed the main Kasis 
of the subsequent arrangement, but other matters have also been taken 
int<» consideration, including the revenue and area of the respective 
States, and the titles and honours borne by their Chiefs. 

It is not for me to appraise the political value of this work, but 
I may at least be permitted to say that an object kept in view 
thr< Kighout has been to bring home to the reader a recognition of 
the fact, written plainly on the page of history, that the Native States 
fully share in the henefieent results of Hritish rule in India. The 
biographies and historical outlines herein given confirm the fact, to 
whu h a thousand proofs attest, that England’s work there has eon- 
stituted a noble mission for good, evolving order out of chaos, and 
bringing in a lasting peace. Not least among the rewards of that 
beneficent work is the whole-hearted devotion of the Princes of India to 
the person and J hrone of their Suzerain a devotion of which practical 
evidence has been given b\ spontanc<nis aiil not only in men and 
munitions, but also in personal service, when British troops have gone 
forth, whether on the borders of India or across the seas, to fight for 
their Sovereign. 
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renewing my expressions of gratitude to all who have so 
assisted me in bringing tliis undertaking to completion, 1 
that the melancholy gratification it has afforded me to 
this filial obligation, no less than the encouragement I have 
from the highest quarters, lead me to look forward to 
out the further designs of this character my lamented father 
iew. 


F. S. JEHANCIR TALEYARKHAN. 


Middm’ ’rr.Mfia-, I.omoon, 
T/r/v, 1903. 
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\\\' . 111(1 ii)ni|)l(\ .IS .U( lln (|U( siions ol pnsiiNnK 

(|(*t('rinii)iii^ ih< f( lfiliv( ])«»sithnis «»l iln |m»1 ( iu.ii(‘s wlio, uml* i 


n'ltunini; .ui 


Hriljsli iKHi, mit *»ih thud ol ilu Indi.iii < innin*ni. nu 

u>iUn)\ t‘i s\ li*is < vt i .iris( n .is iu ih* piiiiMiS llu m In 

< p(ipul.iti(»n, .ind poliiii.il iinpoi t.iiu c‘ ih« Si ii( nl 

I lMlrT.il).id si.uuls pnM.nimt 111 .midiiv; lit* KMinims o| Indi.i 
indic^cnous tidininistMtion , its Pniut* Im |oii';s in .i l.unily nl the In di< st 

importance* and tuui(|iiit) ,imonv^ M.dminc’dfin riilcns ‘-a lannK \\li(»st .ilhancc* with die 
Itritish Power has been more' prolonnesl than that ot aii) niliei Mi^mii'j dMi.isU .md liis 
pe^rsonal iphilitie's are* worthy alike of his fiiiecslij .md his iini i\ .died position "Mis 
ni*^hne‘ss lhe_* Ni/am,” siiiil llic' Maie]uis (»l K.msdt>\vne*, on lh« oii.ision ol his \ isii to 

Hyderabad, as X'icrro) (»l India, m \o\e*mbe*i 1S92, "rules o\(i an area of icin.(».M) 

square miles and .1 |)opulalioii of o\e*r elc\en millions of human Ik m^s It is pe rh ips 

instructive, in onU r to t^ive* a lotn a idea of tlv* imjioilaiue of the* Si.ilc, to leeall ih*- 
fact that its population is .iboiil live time's that of I)e*nmark, e oiisiderabl) iiiom tli.ni 
dejuble the populrition of the Xethe Hands, ('»f XoruM), Sweden .md of luikey m Paiojpe, 
while it IS .ilsei considerably more* tlian double* that of lh<* jjre'at island (a>ntme*nt of 
Austr.ilia and of that vast Dominion e>| ( anada in which I had for some )ears iIk heiiiour 
of represen I in;,^ Her Majesty, His llit^hness’s territories eomprise* some of ih** ne he si m 
natural re*sources of .my in Inelia, and it is not ton much to say that, '^ive n a ;oi\e i inm ni 
fiiundcd upon justices and personal secunl), there is no reason why the State* should not 
Ix* what His Hi^jhness, I am sure, dcsire*s it to lx: —.in example to ilie lest" Pok e e dmj^ 
to assure the i\i/am of the hearty j^oodwill of the P.ir.imoijni IN>w<*r, 1-orel Laiisiiowiie 
added that those who had had eifficial relations with His Hij^hness we'ie* rdl ayieed "m 
bearing witness te) the personal qualities which have: altr.ute*(l to him the* sympiilh) mil 
1| goodwill of those with whom he has been brought m contact.’' 

( r ) 





I h«' p<»t< lU.itr III vvhiis* (loiniiiinn .iml jM-rMinttl qualitius these .luthoritcUive words 
Will s|H)kMi *.in ir.ui l).uk his di'sniu to the first C.iliph, Aim Hakr, the suteessor of 
tin lVo|ilut I'ht f.iiitil) first .ippe.iiiil in niiuhistriii ill the lee^it of Shrth Jehan, whin 
\liiil Knli Khan. Ka/i of Bokhara, crossed the Indus and rendered military v r\ ice to the 
Moi; Ills \t tin sii'iif rii (johond.i in i6St), he was killi d b\ .1 oinnon shot, when still 
I iv;a'.'i il MI ( oiisolidatinv^ the powM of the Delhi Kin|H'ror in the Diccaii The work was 
iMiiiiil nil li\ his son Shahalmdin. and his grandson, Mir K.iinriidin, The latter, when 
lint a \iiii(li, Mieixid lioiii Anr.in;'/« li the command of 5,000 horse, .iiul th<‘ title ol Chin 
Kiln li Khan, Imt he is lust known to historx as the nr<Mi \s.if J.ih, the re.il founder of 
till Ihdii.ilMd dMiastt In ipi h» w.is ,ip|Knnted Sul>.ihd.ir or \'ieero\ oi the I)ecc,in, 
1>\ ill! I’lnpeior I anikh Si^.u, with the title of \i/am-iilAlulk ( Admmistr.itor of the 
t iiunii\) I'ndir llie I'.mperor Mahomed Shah In wms foi ,1 short time I'nme Minister 
.It Di Ihi, Iml his att« inpts to « (fei i i< forms .md (heik alniso, inimical .as they wete to 
\estiil mil n sis, « s posed him to i very speties ol intri<>iie on the p,irt of the ICmjieror’s 
t.iMiimtes He leiiirned to Ills .Siili.ihdarship, .iinl found Mobari/ Khan, his substitute, 
pripaiid to rest .t his resumption of aiithoriu The coiitroxersy was put to the .irbitni- 
nniii of the sword on tin plains of Shak.ii-Khera, iie.ir Herai. Th<“ usur[H.‘r was slain, 
.md \i/am ul-Miilk on resumin'^ the .idmimstMtioii reuived from his Royal M.istcr >in 
ell phalli, |iwils uid tin titl< of \s,if |ah, .ind iiisti in lions to “settle the countiy, repress 
the uiiluileiii. punish tin nbils, .uul ilnrish the people” I his w.is in 1724. and when 
\-*al |.ili died in i7pS hi w.is |>r.u tit. illy indc‘)»endeiil ol tin < oiirt of Delhi. He h.id 
li\ed the SI ,ii of his '.pneiiimeiu .it Hytler.ib.wl, the .iiuieiu c.ipital o( the Kootub Shahoe 
kiiiv;s, ,md his dominions weie, roughly, <o-e\unsive with the present Si.iii‘. Tln're was 
piofessed siilMtrdmation to the Moeiil, but <h' ftuto the Deci.m w.is surreiidiTed to Asaf 
lab's mil without .1 stiiiooli, m l.iri»e ine.tsiire bit.uisi he w.is the onli ,iv.iil,d>lt> check to 
the oiowino powei .md hai.issuio mcuisions of the Mar.ith.is The first Niauii, whose 
Np.ui of lifi IS s.ud to h.iie esceeded a ceiuuiy, is In id in just renown, lor, ,is one writer 
h.ii s.ud “his politic ioinp.iss and ten.ii ions hold ol imlependi’iil power were unstiined by 
iiiMilniy or tiiulty, .iinl the l.iti i .mnals ol the f.imIK are slinil.iily clear of the jirosser 
incidi Ills of iMn(|uesis” 

( nhappih , imwivii, imiLli bloiHl was spilled in the contest between four sons and 
,i ”i. unison of the Inst Xi/.im lor his i.u.int throne N.isir jimo, the si'cond son, was 
in I lydei.ilcid whin his lather died and, ,is his elder brother was understood to have 
leiiouiuid .ill il.iiin to tin succi ssnm. In- won over the support of the army ainl 
sii/ed the tii.isiin Ills most foimid.ible riv.il w.is his nephew Muz.iftar Jung, the son 

of As.d |ah's I IV out III daui*hter, who ,illi>”ed that the succession h.id been .issigned to 
bun l)\ a spiii.il deviei of tin vieci asi d ruler .\t th.it time Diiplei.\, tired with the 
.milt'tion to lound .i I'linch Empire m Indi.i. hail sei/ed Madras, and the English .uul 
brciuh were eiig.ioi il in disputing the siipn m.icv of the C.irn.itk, They were involved 
in the (|u.uiil over the Hyder.ib.ul suiu-ssion . the English, who had received military aid 
from .As it [.ill in ol>t.umng tin restor.uion of M.idr.is, supporting Nasir's claims, .md the 
I-ninh those of Mu/affar The latter, ii|)on the retirement of the hrench troops con- 


se(]uem u|K)n inirrnal tliWnsions, IxTamc* tli«- pnvMur i>l Nasii |iin-4 Itiii, sn,.n .tfici. 
Nasir met hib death at the hands nl his imn follnui rs lU tlu iid ot ih« liuuli 
Mu/affar was proclaimed, hut was killed in an iffrat ansine out ot ilispuh s as m ihe 
rewards to ctrtain thieli«uns who had suppoittil liis ilaiins Sal.ihal luiv^ w.is now 
selected hy the hrtMU'h, and »*n ili* death o| < la/i nd dm, ilu * uiesi vin •»! \stil |.d). iiisl 
when hostilities helween the* hroihus \\c*re tmtninent. MtnimMl m nndisputtd pi»ss«sat>n 
I^rench support Iw disctintiniu'd, he ent«*ncl nut) an .illimce with iht Ihiiish, poiinisin < l«» 
dismiss the I*rtnch from his s<i\ict and ha\i m» luithii dtal’ni»s wnh ili* in In a 

jounijer son o( Asal Jiih, Ni/iim \h, iisurptsl po^stssitin ami sulist inu nil\ laiued SiUliit 

to he put to death. In he cfsled tlu ( in.irs lo ihe Ihiiisli ('io\«tnin<m m 

return ayreed to pnoide the Ni/am with a suhsidiarx lone .md Ut pa\ nin* laklis ol 
rupees anniialU when the seivues o| tin ii iroojis wt n not MM|iiiiei] Ihe. w is tin on on 
of the Hydendiad Conlinv»ent In i7r^> Ih'iiish kc sid* ni wa^ appomii d io tin \iMins 
Court, 

\inel<‘en )eais later whtn hmuh inllunui* had lu < n Imalh oxMlhiown tin 
Ni/am .i^ited hy iriMt) to dish.ind the hnnwh toips, to allow the Ihiiish suhsidi.nv 

forc< to he meuased, and l<» reli i his disputes with oihei pow* i % Uj tin aihitiition i»l the 
British Go\irnment Ihe Ni/.im .ilso umh riook to lurnish inililai^ ard to tlx llulish 
when required, hut his troops pnned inellk m lU m tin Inst Maratha wai Vaiiou, 

schemes o| r( form weie propns< d, and i\enliiall\ hall ilions wen i.usmI whuh w*i» 

clolh<*d, armed lUid cMpiippid like ihi* troops ol ilu ImsI India C ompany I oi tin 
regular paNinint ol this (ontinoent, the ( oinp,in) m.tde ad\aiues, on the undeisi.mtlim; 
that if (urthi*r loans IxTamt* inussarv, ,i tenitonal secuiii) lot the pa\meni o| tin* 

del)t would h( (l(*niande(l, As the d< hi (ontinue<I to nuiiase, a new li*iil\ Wiis 

concluded in 1X5^^ »ind reiidend ohhoai<iij tin inaintc n.incf* ol an aiiMli.u) Iom< hs the 
Hritisli ( iov(*rnm<'nt of not less iliiUi 5oo<i infanti) .ind 2.000 (.i\alr) Io pnixidi loi 

its payment and the int<T< si on the «lehi. lh( \i/.un n ch d the Beiais, vieldim^ a M*\Mnn* 

of lifi\ lakhs of rupees 1 hej are* lamiliaily kmiwn as the Assi-^iied District, , and tin* 

surplus r<*v(*mies de rivahle* from them .liter ile*lt.i\in',4 the* cost <ii the cfMUme,< nl .md ol 

the tivil lulministration, h.ive heen piiyahh to the Ni/.un’s (lovernintiu l*oi some \c.iis 
the interpretation of the t;overnini; ilaiisfs of the in aly, as m«»diln«l h> that ol ran), 

W'as .1 subject e»l tliscussion hetwe*en the (i<»\(*rnme tu o| India .md Ills lli'diins^’s 

(jovernmcnl, hut. durim; the* eurrent \'icero)ali\, a satisfactory soluhon of the piohlein has 
hceti .arrived .it, as will j>re*s(*ntK he i*\plaine*el 

It will he* seen thiit, from llv <l.i\s \\h( n tli«* '>r< .it Avil J.ih .issisti-d tin 
lirilish Power to recover M.idras an I'vampU- followi d by his iiltim.itr smussoi, \i/.iin 
AH, in the ojKrations of I.ord Cornwallis and I.ohI WMhsliy aj^amsl 'I I))|)ii Siilt.m. .md 
m campaigns against the M.irathns and Pind.iris th<’ relations Intwoti t!i« iiil«i> ol 

Hydcrabtid and the Pariunount l’ow< r h.ivi* Ix'i-n of thr most cordi.il ih.itacii'r I hf 
alliance was further cemented diirmtf the cnljc.il period of the Mutiny hy Mis lli'^hmss 
\f.£ul-ud-DowIa, f.ither of the present ruler, and his illustrious Mmisti r, Sir S.il.u |unjj. 

I heir loyalty to the British connection w.is put to a severe strain, for it placeil them in a 


'I'he potiMitatc of whose ilomininn and personal qualities these authoritative words 
were s{ioken can tract? bick his descent to the first Caliph, Abu Bakr, the successor of 
the Prophet. Tht? family first appeareil in fiindustan in the reijfn of Shah Jehan, when 
AhifI Kuli Khan, Ka/i of Bokhara, crossed the Indus and rendered military service to the 
Motfuls, At the siej^c of (lolconda in 1686, he was killed by a cannon shot, when still 
enj^ajfftl in consolidating the power of the Delhi Emperor in the Deccan. The work was 
carried on l)y his son, .Shahabudin, and his }^and.son, Mir Kamrudin, The latter, when 
but .1 youth, rec(?ived from Aurangzeb the command of 5,000 horse, and the title of Chin 
Kilich Khan, but he is best known to history as the great Asaf Jah, the real founder of 
the llytlerahad dynasty. In 17 he was appointed Subahiinr or Viceroy of the Deccan, 
by ih«- Emperor h'arukh Siyar, with the title of Nizam-ubMulk (Administrator of the 
Country). Under the Emperor Mahometl Shah he was for .1 short time Prime Minister 
at Dellii, Ixit his ntt<?mpts to effect reforms and check abuses, inimical as they were to 
\csted interests, e.xjxised him to every species of intrigue on the |)art of the Emperor’s 
f.ivourites. He returned to his Sul)Hhdarship, and found Mobariz Khan, his substitute, 
prepared to resist his resumption of authority. The controversy wtis put to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword on the plains of Shakar-Khera, near Berar. The usurper was slain, 
and Ni/am-ul-Mulk on resuming th«? administration received from his Royal Master an 
elephant, jewels and the title of A.saf Jah, and instructions to “settle the country, repress 
the turbulent, punish the rebels, and chcri.sh the people." This was in 1724, and when 
As, if J.ih dieil in 1748 he was practically independent of the Court of Delhi. He had 
fixed the s(Mt of his government at Hyderabad, the ancient capital of the Kootub Shahee 
kinins, and his dominions were, roughly, co-extensive with the present State. There was 
professed subordination to the Mogul, fiut (/a failo the Deccan was surrendered to Asaf 
Jail’s rule without a struggle, in large measure because he was the only available check to 
the growing ixiwer and h.irassing incursions of the Marathas. The first Nizam, whose 
span of life is saiil to have exceeded a century’, is held in just renown, for, as one writer 
h.is said. “ his politic compass and tenacious hold of independent power were unstained by 
treachery or cruelty, and the later annals of the family are similarly clear of the grosser 
incidents of conquests." 

Unh.ippily, however, much blood was spilled in the contest between four sons and 
a grandson of the first Nizam for his vacant throne. Nasir Jung, the second son, was 
in Hyderalxid when his father died and, as his elder brother was understood to have 
renounced all claim to the succession, he won over the support of the army and 
.seized the treasure. His most formidable rival was his nephew Muzaffar Jung, the son 
of As.if J.'ih’s fax'ourite daughter, who alleged that the succession had been assigned to 
him by a special di'cree of the deceased ruler. At that time Dupleix, fired with the 
ambition to fouml a French Empire in India, had seized Madras, and the English and 
F'rench were engaged in disputing ihi‘ supremacy of the Carnatic. They were involved 
in the quarrel over the Hy’derabad succession; the English, who had received military aid 
from Asaf Jah in obtaining the restoration of Madras, supporting Nasir’s claims, and the 
French those of Muzaffar. The latter, upon the retirement of the French troops con- 








sequent upon internal dissensions, became the prisoner of Nasir Junjj. But. soon alter, 
Nasir met his death at the hands of his own followers. By the aid of the hrenoh 

MuzafTar was proclaimed, but was killed in an affray arising out of tlisputes as to tin* 
rewards to certain chieftains who had supported his cl.iims. Salabat Junjj w’as now 
selected by the French, and on the death of fiazi-iid-din, the eldest son of Asaf J.di. just 
when hostilities between the brothers were imminent, remaim'd in undispuusl |)ossessit)n. 
French support bcinjj discontinued, he entered into an alli.inre with the British, promisiiv^ to 
dismiss the French from his service and have no further ilealings with them. In 1761 a 
younger son of Asaf Jah, Nizam AH, usurped jvissession and subsetjuently caused Salal),it 
to be put to death. In 1766 he ceded the Circars to the British Gov«*rnim-nt, who iu 
return agreed to provide the Ni/am with a subsitliary force and to jxiy nin»‘ lakhs o( 
rupees annually when the services of their troops wt^re not required. 1 his was the oiigin 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. In 1779 a British Resident was app)inted to th<‘,Ni/.uns — _ 
Court. 

Nineteen years later when French inlluence had Ix'on finally ov<*rlhrown. the 
Nizam agreed by treaty to disLand the French corps, to allow the British subsidiary 
force to be increased, and to refer his disputes with other powers to the arliitration of the 
British Government. The Nizam also undertook to furnish military aid to the British 
when required, but his troops proved inefficient in the first Maratha war, Various 
schemes of reform were proposed, and eventually’ battalions were niised whith weit. 
clothed, armed and equipped like the troops ol the h.'ist India Company. I' or the 
regular pay'ment of this contingent, th<* Company made advances, fin the underst.uuHng 
that if further loans became necessary, a territorial security for the payment of the 
debt would be demanded. As the debt continual to increase, a new treaty was 
concluded in 1853. and rendered obligatory the maintenance of an .auxiliary force liy the 
British Government of not less than 5.000 infimtry and 2,000 cavalry. fo jirovide for 
its payment and the intcrc.st on the debt, the Nizam ceded the Berars, yielding a revenue 
of fifty lakhs of rupcf’s. They arc familiarly known as the Assignal Districts, and the 
surplus revenues derivable from them after defraying the co.st of the conting<;nt and of 
the civil administration, have been payable to the Nizam’s Government. bor somf* years 
the intcrpre|ation of the governing cl.auscs of the 1853 treaty, .'is modified by that of i860, 
was a .subject of discussion between the Government of India and II is Highness s 
Government, but, during the current Viccroyalty, a satisfactory solution of the problem has 
lieen arrived at, as will presently be explained. 

It will be seen that, from the days when the gn’at Asaf Jah assisted the 
Briti.sh Power to recover Madras— an example followed by his ultimate successor, Nizam 
AH, in the operations of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Welleslt:y against Tippu .Sultan, and 
in campaigns against the Marathas and Pindaris the relations between the rulers of 
Hyderabad and the Paramount Power have been of the most cordial character. I he 
alliance was further cemented during the critical period of the Mutiny by His Highness 
Afzul-ud-Dowla, father of the present ruler, and his illustrious Minister, Sir Salar Jung. 
Their loyalty to the British connection was put to a severe strain, for it placet! them in a 
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position of orave personal fxiril. As Mr. Rice Holmes has told us in his “ History of the 
Indian Mutiny,” then- was not throuj^hout India a '‘more turbulent and dangerous mass" 
than the popul.ition of Hyderabad. " Nothing but sheer force could keep them down. 
Kvery man among them carried a weapon of some sort. It was estimated by the Resident 
. . . that there were mc)re than a hundred thousand armed Mahomedan fanatics within the 
walls.” The Resilient, therefore, stood in no need of the telegraphed warning of the 
(iovernor of Bombay: “If the Nizam goes, all is lost." He reported the unswerving 
loyalty of the Chief, ilespite personal peril, and added that, were it otherwise, no force 
available could stem the torrent of revolt. “ The eyes of all Mussalmans in Mysore and 
the Carnatic are turned in this direction, and . . . they are already impatient at the delay 
of their friends here in proceeding to action." It is certain that if the Premier State of 
India had countenanec-d, or even dallied with the rebels, British difficulties would have 
Ijcen so sorely aggravated as to render the restoration of supremacy almost beyond the 
power and resources even of the mighty “ Mistress of the Seas." In any case, the whole 
of .Southern India and prolxibly the Bombay Presidency, would have been in a blaze, and 
the grim catalogue of horrors and suffering of those memorable days would have been 
indefinitely e.\tended. With the restoration of peace came some recognition of the 

invaluable services of Brimin’s oldest ally. Presents to the value of ^10,000 were made 
to the ,\izam, and a (jrand Commandership of the Star of India was conferred 
upon him. Districts in the. territory ceded to the Company in 1853, yielding an annual 
revenue of 13 lakhs, were restored to his Government, and the entire debt was remitted. 
'I’he escheated principality of Shorapur, who.se Raja had been .seduced into the rebellion, 
was also incorporated into the Ni/am’s dominions. 

The [irescnt ruler of Ilyik-rabad, who, as we shall sec, has fully maintained the 
glorious traditions of his House, was Ijorn on August 18, 1866, and was the only son of 
His Highness Af/ul-inl-Dowla, On the death of that Prince on February 26, 1869, he 
was, though uttder three years of age, formally installeil on the masnad by the Resident. 
A Regency consisting of the illustrious Sir Salar Jung and the Amir Shumsul Umra, was 
constituted, ami on the death of the latter, the work devolved solely on .Sir Salar Jung. 
As .1 boy of ten His Highness, with Sir Salar Jung and a large suite of nobles in 

tiitendance, took part in the Delhi Durbjtr for the proclamation of Queen Victoria as 
Kmpress of Indi.i. .Si.x years later, the young Nizam accompanied by the Minister and 
other nobles, undertook .1 tour throughout a portion of his dominions, thereby obtaining 
consider.ible insight into the Slate administration. Unhappily, soon after the completion 
of the tour — on F'ebruary S, 1883 — Sir S:ilar Jung died of cholera, and the young 
Chiel was deprived of the wi.se counsel and ripe e.xperience of one of the greatest 
si.uesmon of modern India. Nawab Mir Laik Ali, Sir Salar’s son (who now took his 
honoured name) and Raja Naraindur Pershad were appointed joint administrators, 
the former being made Secretary of the Council of Regency, of which His Highness 

the Nizam became President. In addition to the two joint administrators, Nawab Bashir- 

iid-Dowla (the late Sir Asman Jah) and Nawab Shumsul-ul Umra were nominated to 
the Council. 
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February 5th, 1884, was a red-letter day in the history of the Premier State, for it 
witnessed the investiture of the Nizam with full sovereign rights by the Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Ripon. The ceremony, which derived additional significance from the tKcasi<ui 
l^eing the first on which a Viceroy of India had visited Hyilcrabitil, was one of the most 
picturesque and imposing witnessed in the Eastern Itmpire in recent times, and the 
reception accorded the representative of the Paramount Power was worthy alike of the 
occasion and of the hospitality for which Hyderabatl is justly famed. The Khilat, or 
State present from the Suzerain consisted of a jewclletl sword and lK*lt (fastenetl to His 
Highness’s waist by the Viceroy), a cIiKk, a telesco|)c, seven horses, a silver centre-picn*. 
and two candelabra. His Highness was proclaimed Nis'am under the titles of "His 
Highness Asaf Jah, Mu/.affar-ul-Mumalik, Ni/am-ul-MuIk, Nizam-ud-Dowlah. Nawab Mir 
Mahabub Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung.” In the course of his speech. Lord Ripon said 
that his presence, in response to the strong wishes of the. Ni/um, might be taken as a 
mark, not only of the close and intimate ties which united the ruler of that great St.Ue to 
the Government of the Queen-Empress, but also of Her Majesty’s deep interest in the 
welfare of His Highness. Having paid a high tribute to the memory of .Sir Salar Jung, 
the Viceroy addressed to the Prince a few words of jiractical advice, assuring him of 
the constant support and never-failing assistance of the British (Government. " .And now, 
my friend, in whom I shall ever feel a deep iwrsonal interest," concluded Lord Ripon, " it 
only remains for me to place you on that niasnad, and to express my earnest hope that 
it may please God to bless and guide you, to make your reign prosperous, and your rule 
just and honourable, so that the fair promi.se of this day may n«>t be; blighted, and that 
future generations of your grateful people may recall the date of your installation as the 
commencement of a bright era in the history of the State." The Ni/am’s liru-f reply was 
characterized by deep feeling. He expressed his profound gratitude to Lord Ripon for 
his presence, and for the advice he had .so kindly tendered. Tht: adxiu; of His 
Excellency and of the Government of which he was the honoured head, he would 
continue to seek, and in doing so he would be consulting the best interests of himself 
and his subjects. He requested His Excellency to convey tf) the Quei-n-Emjiress an 
expression of the sentiments of friendship and devotion which he entertaincil towards her 
Imperial throne. The cordial sentiments of the day found further expression at the* 
banquet given the same evening at the {xilace to upwards of three hundred guests. The 
Viceroy proposed the health of the Nizam, anti His Highness returned the compliment - 
an exchange of courtesies invariably followed on the occasion of subsequent Viceregal visits 
to Hyderabad, where each of Lord Rijxm’s successors has in turn been enterlainetl. 

Amid the congratulations of the auspicious occfision, the newly-invested ruler did 
not forget his people. A proclamation was issued setting forth in detail the administrative 
policy which it was his purpose to pursue. “ Nothing will afford me greater pleasure." 
wrote the foremost of Indian Princes, “ than to see my people living in peace and 
prosperity, engaged In the development of their sources of wealth, in the acquisition of 
knowledge and the cultivation of arts and .sciences, .so that by their efforts the country 
may rise to a high state of enlightenment, and the State derive benefit and support fr<jm 
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tht ir knowledge .ind intelligence. It is my earnest hope that the Minister and all 
the odkers of State, relying on my protection and support, will always be zealous in the 
proinotu»n of goexi and the suppression of evil, and will protect the rights of the people 
without fear or favour." The Minister referred to was Sir Salar Jung II., who was 
followed in 1SS7 by the late Sir Asinan Jah, of the great and powerful Shamsiya 
f.iinily. 


rhe Ni/am, who two year.s after his accession received from the Queen-Empress 
the dignity of Knight (Irand Commander of the Star of India, was not long in finiling 
opjMxtunities to afford tangible proof of the depth and sincerity of the assurances to which 
he gave e-\pression at his installation. In 1885 he offered to the British Government the 
services of his troops for employment in Egypt. A few months later, when it seemed 
inevitable that the Russian attack on the Afghans at Penjdeh must lead to a declaration 
of war by Great Britain, the Nizam se;t the e.xample, followed by brother Chiefs, of 
munificent offers of aid in money and men. Happily war was averted, but the spontaneous 
outburst of loyalty in which the Nizam had taken the initiativ'e was destined to leave 
behind j)ermanent results of the utmost value. It was the origin of the formation in 
some of the leading Native States f)f Imperial Service Troops, e(|uipped and maintained 
by the rulers as free-will offerings towards the defence of the Empire, The first step in 
the creation of this important re.serve was taken when His Highness the Nizam, on 
August 26th, 1887, the ye.'ir of Queen Victoria’s jubilee, made a magnificent .and patriotic 
offer to the X'^iceroy t)f India, in the subjoined epoch-marking letter 


Hyokr.vbau, August 26 . 


"My Ekiknii, — Nt> inhabitant can be indifferent to the jiersistent advance 
of another great military power towards India; to the necessity that exists for 
puttmg the frontier in a proper state of defence ; Jind to the burden it imposes 
rnl those charged with its safely and the care of the Empire. All who have the 
welfare of India at heart are bound to consider what should be done, and to 
show they are heartily in sym|)athy with those who are endeavouring to place 
the fnintier in a proper state of defence, s<j .'is to ward off all danger from our 
hearths .ind homes. The Princes of India have not been blind to the 
movement of events. We re.alise the financial res|>onsibility the pre.sent state of 
affairs imposes on the Indian Exchequer. It seems to me that the time has 


.irrived for showing in .some open manner thiit India is united on this question, 
.ind for that reason I write now to spontaneously offer to the Imperial 
Government a contribution from the Hyderalxid State of twenty lakhs annually 
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It is not too much to say that this magnificent offer, opening as it iliit new 
possibilities in the direction of Imperial solidarity and proving in th(' most practical 
manner the attachment of the greatest of the Indian Feudatories, created a pnifound 
impression on public opinion, not alone in the British Empire but througlanit the 
civilized world. The feeling of all loyal subjects of the Crown was sc't forth in 
a remarkably well-informed and statesmanlike article in The Times. Pointing out that 
the offer was an intimation which no one could misinterprta, that the great Nativi; Courts 
were perceiving that the advance of Russia towards India was a dangt‘r to them no less 
than to the British Power, the leading journal sjiid that the feeling was shared by every 
potentate great or small, from Travancore to Kashmir : “ Yet it has reni.iined voiceless, 
not for want of will, but rather of knowledge as to how and when to speak. With 
remarkable acumen the Nizam has not only seen that the time has come, but hi* h.is 
chosen the very’ best and the most origitial nuKle of giving vent t<* the pent-up feeling of tin* 
Indian population. . . . We are fortunately not in any imminent risk of war or invasion, 
although we have sanctioned an expenditure of some ten millions sterling on frontier 
defence, anti it is this which makes the Nizam’s princely gift all lh«; more gratifying anti 
significant. There is absolutely no precedent in Intli.an history for the Nizam taking 
this step in time of peiice, nt)r, indt;ed. for any Native Court atlmilling the least 
responsibility in regard to the financial embarrassments o( the (central (loverumenl, even 
if caused by expenditure on objects from which that Court tlerives a direct b<;nefil. The 
action t)f the Nizam, magnificent in itself, is enhanced by all the ;Uiendant circumstances. 
It is quite unexpected, the step having Iwen taken by the Nizam entirely on his own 
initiative." The letiding journal went on to assure His Highness that his generous and 
loyal action would wake a responsive feeling in the breasts of the British peopk*, and to 
point out that the invaluable service rendered by “ the great political chitd among the fifty 
million Mahomedans of the Empire ’’ was that “ he has n*>t only commitU'd his own 

person and dynasty to a policy of implacable ho.stility to <i foreign inv:uler, but he has 

set all the Feudatories of the Indian Empire a splendid «’xample. If any other Indian 
Chief had taken this step, the deed would have been in a personal sense <juite as 

gratifying, but it would not have possess«’d the same political significance. W'hen an 

Indian Mahomedan talks of the secular power of Islam, his expn.’ssed thought may b<* for 

the Sultan as Caliph, but his real conviction is that for him, jHTsonally, the Nizam is 
quite as important a personage. The Nizam has spoken not only as ‘the oldest ally of 
the English in India,' but as the foremo.st Mahomedan potentate in our quarter of Asia.” 
Having pointed out that the Nizam’s letter had put an end to all jX)ssiblc ambiguity 
as to the cordial relations and good understanding subsisting between the Paramount 

Power and the chief Feudatories in India, and that its moral effect on the Continent 
would be great. The Times concluded : “ It would be futile to talk of making the 
Nizam some adequate return, for there is no repaying such generosity and cordiality as 

he has shown. But we cannot do less than admit that he acquires an additional claim 

on our confidence and consideration by conferring an inestimable service on the whole of 
the Empire, and one which no one but he, as the first of Indian Princes, and the 
greatest magnate in alliance with the Crown, could have rendered with the same effect. 







British {)oliticians can learn from his action the moral that British authority in India is 
lK)th popular and useful, and at the same time that the menace from Russia is regarded 
by the responsible representatives of the Peninsula as a real and growing danger. In the 
union of those wh<j will suffer from it is to be found absolute security both now and in 
the future, and the Nizam has shown that this union exists.” 

The thanks of Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress were conveyed to her most 
powerful Indian ally in a letter from Lord Dufferin, datetl from Simla, on the following 
October 7lh ; 


" It is difficult for me,” wrote the Viceroy, “to express in fitting terms my 
sense of the ready loyalty and goodwill which have prompted Your Highness to 
come forward at this time with so generous an offer, emanating as it does from 
the head of one of the largest and most important States in India. It is, indeed, 
a striking pro*»f of the friendly feelings entertained towards Her Majesty and the 
British Government by the Princes of the P^mpire ; and I had the greatest 
sjitisfaction in acquainting the Queen-Empress with the contents of your 
Highness's kharita. There is no doubt that the advance of a great military 
Power towards the borders of India has imposed on the Government the 
ol)ligation of taking those precautions for the defence of our frontier which are 
adoptcil by all nations on becoming conterminous with each other, no matter how 
friendly their existing relations. This duty undoubtedly has considerably added, 
ami will continue to add for some time, to the expenditure of the Government of 
India: and it is a convincing proof lioth of Your Highness’s statesmanlike capacity, 
as well as of your generosity, that you should have been the first among the 
Princes of India to recognize the principle that the Native States are as much 
interested as the rest of the Indian population in assisting the Government to 
lake whatever measures may be necessary to pre.serve the borders of the Empire 
from any dangers which may arise from external complications. Again thanking 
Your Highness in the name of my Ciovernment, as well tis in the name of Her 
M.ijesty and the (iovernment of England, for the noble e.xample which you 
have set. 

*' I remain, my friend, yours sincerely, 

DUFFERIN.” 

The Nizam’s lead was followed by other Indian Princes, and after careful 
consideration it was decided to allow their participation in the defence of the Empire to 
take the form of raising and maintaining small, but well-drilled and well-equipped, forces of 
cavalry and infantry, to l)e available for Imperial service if need should arise. Some 
observers were doubtful of the wisdom of this course. It was said that the offers made 
were more or less complimentary, and that even if any good promised at first, the 
Chiefs would tire of the self-imposed obligation as soon as the novelty wore of. It is a 
matter of history that these anticipations have been falsified, and that the scheme which 
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^ originated with the Nizam’s patriotic proposal has been an unqualified success. In each of 
the contributory States there is a small compact force, composed for the most part of 
State subjects officered by their own nawabs and sirdars, a source of pride to their 
Princes, and, as has been proved alike on frontier expeditions and in China, thoroughly 
fit both in efficiency and spirit, to fight side by side with Rritish soldiers for the Empire. 
It goes without the saying that the originator of the movement has lost none of the 
enthusiasm for association in the defence of Imperial interests which so well becomes an 
enlightened occupant of the masuad of the illustrious Asaf Jah. The Hyderabad Imperial 
Service troops are maintained in a high state of efficiency, at an annual cost of upwards 
of four-and-a-half lakhs of rupees. Representatives of the troops were included in the 
Coronation Contingent which spent the summer of 1902 in England, and in the various 
reviews and ceremonial functions in which the Contingent took part they were singled 
out for special admiration by all beholders who knew that it was on the initiative of 
their great Chief that the defensive reserves of the Empire have been supplemented 
to the extent of thirty thousand thoroughly trained men, free of cost to the Imperial or 
Indian exchequers. Though the turn for the Hyderabad Imperial Service troops to see 
active service has not yet come, several of the Nizam’s officers have been included in 
recent campaigns ; notably Major Afsur-ud-Dowlah, C.I.E., the commandant of His 
Highness’s regular forces, who, after serving with distinction in China, proceeded to 
England as an officer of the Indian Coronation Contingent. 




The regular forces alluded to, and the other constituent elements of the Nizam’s 
Army, constitute by far the largest Army maintained in a Native State, costing annually 
some 73 lakhs of ruj)ees. The total strength exclusive of Imperial Service corps, is 
27,208, made up of 6,798 regular forces, 19,330 irregular troops, and 1,080 Sikhs, The 
command of the Pagah or Household troops, devolves by hereditary right on the 
Shamsiya family, which has almost uninterruptedly been allied to the reigning house by 
marriage since the State was founded, and from which two of the ministers of the present 
reign — the late Sir Asman Jah and the late Sir Vikar-ul-Umra — have come. The numlx'r 
of irregular troops is, no doubt, excessive, but the feudal constitution of Hyderabad 
society should always be borne in mind in attempting to form any estimate concerning, 
or indeed to gain any knowledge of, the internal administration. Alike in political 
status and in the hereditary rights of its great nobles, Hyderabad occupies a wholly 
unique position, the roots of which are deeply laid in history. Barely a century has 
elapsed since an Envoy of the Nizams resided at Calcutta, for Col. Achilles Kirkpatrick 
was the first Resident entrusted with the dual functions of representing both his own 
Government and that of the Nizam. For many years the Nizams bestowed titles upon 
the British Residents accredited to their Court, and though the practice has now ccase<l 
they retain the unique privilege of bestowing titles upon their own subjects. Until 1829, 
the ruler of Hyderabad spoke of himself in all official correspondence as Ma Ba Dovalai 
(" Our Royal Self ”), while the Governor-General spoke of himself as Miar.mand 
(“Well-wisher"). Since the accession of Nasir-ud-Dowlah the correspondence between 
Governor-General and Nizam has been couched in the customary terms of equal friendship. 






\V<* have to comt; dc)wn to the time of the accession of the present Nizam for the 
Hiscoiniiuiancc of a custom, hardened into the usage of a century, under which the 
Resilient and his staff entered the presence of the Hyderaliad ruler shoeless, and seated 
themselves on the c.irjM-ted floor in the usual Oriental fashion. These customs were based, 
of roiirse, on uhat Lord Curzon has admirably described as “an historic and hereditary 



frienilship, a friendship which rests upon the identity of every practical interest, as well ;is 
upon ancient companionship in arms.” 


As is but natural, the course of time h.is effected fewer changes in the hereditary 
rii>hts of the nobles than in the forms of political intercourse between the Paramount 
r*o\ver and its oldest ally. Half*a-century ago the right of certain nobles to coin money 
in their own name — a right leading to the circulation of some fifteen or twenty different 
coin.iges in the Suite — was abolished, to the manifest advantage of the general population. 
Ajsjain. the emoluments of high office in the State, though still very considerable, .are not 
eipi.d to those of former d.ays. Mir Alim, the Prime Minister of a century ago, received 
22 lakhs of rupees per annum, while, under Raja Chandulal, the Peshkari and other fees 
amounted to betwci'ii four .ind five lakhs per annum. Although the Ni/am’s Government 
h.is ,i revenue of nearly four crores of rupees, ab<3ut one-third of the country is held 
in jiigirs on which no revenue is paid, though some of the holders arc under the 
obligation to support bodies of irregular troops. In the Crise of the smaller holdings 
ancient nuasi-indciiendent privileges have been .somewhat curtailed, but the great nobles 
still maintain a complete sy.stem of private government, with their own courts of justice 
;ind their own police. The feudal barons tire, it is needle.ss to say, tenacious of their 
privileges, and though, as a recent observer h.as said, they .are “ dignified, brave and 
honourable gentlemen,” those privileges have to be reckoned with when improvements 
and retrenchment — ,'is, for e.xample, in the matter of reducing the irregular forces 
maiiuaineil -.ire under the consideration of the central authority. 



I'hc Nizam’s well-known solicitude for the welfare of his .subjects, his sound 
judgment and his enlightenment, have en.abled him to overcome many of the ob.staclc.s to 
progress and reform placed in his w.iy by conventional custom. The pre-eminent abilities 
of the great Sir S.ilar Jung .md the long minority of the Nizam tended to deepen and 
confirm the tradition of Ministerial dictatorship and of the non-participation of the ruler in 
till* deuiils of .State administration. The present Nizam’s concern for the welfare of the 
people by whom he is so intensely beloved, made it impossible for him to regard with 
satisf.iction the observance of such a tradition. Wisely eschewing what may be termed 
rcvolution.'iry methods. His Highness has from the first kept himself constantly and fully 
informed as to the state of public business, and thus prepared the way for the principal 
voice in the administration of .affairs which custom denied him, but which he now 
exercises. The new and wholesome departure came to full fruition in the autumn of 1901, 
when Mahar<aja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur, a worthy descendant of the great Chandu- 
I.il (who was Chief Minister of the State for four decades) was appointed to succeed the 
late .Sir Vikar-ul-Umra as head of the executive. The Maharaja is a young man of great 
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intelligence, with a good head for finance, and is known to be devoted to the inu'rests of 
his master. The Knight Commandership he received in the Order of the Indian Mnipire, 
on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar in January 1903, was on dl hands regarded as a (iiting 
acknowledgment of his services to the Government and to His Highness in respect to the 
Herars agreement. The understanding accomjvtnying Sir Kishen Pershad’s appc^intinent 
to the post of Minister that the Nizam w<Mild take the reins more fully into his own hands 
gave great satisfaction to his people, for, as a Euro|iean observer remarkeil at tht? time, 
his subjects "have unbounded faith in His Highness’s sense of justice and wish to ilo 
good.” The selection of Maharaja .Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur for the responsibhi 
position of Minister was most favourably received, and no one was surprised when tin* 
appointment, first made for six months, was confirmed. Various other changes were 
instituted, including the iv^mination of a Council to assist the Ministc*r. and .dteraiions in 
the constitution of some important departments. By the request of His Highness the 
services of Mr. Casson Walker, I.C.S., were lent to the .State, to act as Financial Advi't<*r. 
He was appointed Assistant Minister of Finance, subject to the control of the Minister, 
with a view to the reform of the sixjnding departments — a r«‘form rendered the more 
desirable by reason of the strain of famine an<l other exceptional burdens. 

The cordial go<Kl-will with which the Ciovernment of India (now represented .it 
Hyderabad by Colonel .Sir David Barr, one of the wisest and most sympathetic Residents 
ever appointed to the State) regard the new departures indicated, was made clear 
urbi ct orbi by I.ord Curzon on the occasion of his visit to Hyderabad in April 1902. 
At a State banquet given by the Ni/am, His Highness proposed the health of Lord .ind 
Lady Curzon in brief and fitting t<*rms : “It is not for me,” said the Nizam, "to speak of 
Lord Curz«)n’s vers;uilt; genius, broad sympathies, and energetic statesmanship. All the. 
world knows and admires 'those qualities in His Excellency. I would only take this 
opiKirtunity to thank his lordship for the deep interest he has alw.iys sh<iwn in the 
welfare of my State and myself. My sincere acknowledgments arc due to his lordship 
for the exceedingly kind advice and .assistance he has i;xtended to me from time to time, 
both directly and through my friend. Colonel Barr.” In replying to the toast. Lord Curzon 
alluded to the great pleasure it had given him to enteruiin His Highness and suite at 
Calcutta for some days tis .State guests in January 1900. He remarked that the friendly 
recollections which, as his speech showed, the Nizam entertained of their meeting and 
conversations were fully reciprocated by hims<*lf. The meeting enabled him to testify to 
the unbroken continuance of the historic ami hereditary friendship between the Government 
of India and the Hyderabad State, and also to make the acquaintance of His Highness 
and so of qualifying for inclusion among his (xirsonal friends. He proceeded to com- 
pliment the Nizam on his readiness to consider with the utmost courte.sy and frankness 
any matter that might be under di.scussion, and to accept advice proffered to him in the 
interests of his State and its administration. 

“ I have further been .struck by two things in the course of my relations with 
His Highness,” continued the Viceroy, "which I hope that he will pardon me for 
mentioning in his pre.scnce. The first is his earnest desire to do that which is for the 





n-;il iMMU'fit of his State and his people, independently of what interested or suspicious 
persons may think and say. The second is the scrupulous fidelity with which His 
Highness discharjrrs his oblij^ations. If he says to me that he will do a thinjf, I know for 
certain th.it he will carry it thrimgh. If he enters into sn engaj^ement, that cnjjajeement 
is strictly observetl. These experiences have led me to the conclusion that His Highness, 
by his character .ind his intelligence, has it in his jx)wcr ro render great service to his 
State. The more he personally concerns himself in its administration, the better I am sure 
it will be for the State and for its inhabitants. In Hyderabad, as elsewhere, there is 
often need for a w.itchful eye at the top. His Highness enjoys great authority and great 
pre.stigc, and I pray him to be sparing of neither in the exeici.se of his responsibilities. 
Iloth are instrumt.'nts which are capable of being turned to grtiit .advantage among the 
millions of jx'oplt; over whom he rules. Hyderabad has in recent years suffered from the 
financial emb.irrassments which, under the strain of famine and other burdens, has befallen 
ni.'iny Native States. Its fin.inces will require very careful handling for a long time to 
come. The existing sources of revenue require to be husbanded and fresh sources require 
to be developed. His Highness h.as assured me of his intention to give the fullest 
me.isur<“ of support to those who have been entrusted with this responsible task, .'incl I 
wish th<!m .all success in their efforts.’* 

It is understood th;it a cardinal point in the policy which received this hearty 
Viceregal Ixmediction is the further development of the economic re.sources of the State. 
In this (as in other directions) much has already been accomplished during the present 
reign, but progress would have been more marked were it not that a well-known 
commercial company which sixteen years ago secured from the Nizam’s Government the 
right to develop the gre.iter part of the asciTtained mineral areas in the country has failed, 
presumably for w.mt of funds, to exercise its rights. In spite of this obstacle further 
conce.ssions h<ive recently lieen applied for and granted to new companies, and the working 
of the .Singareni co<al seam yields an annual output of some half-million tons. The coal 
has greatly cheapened the* working of the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, which now 
returns a handsome profit to the State. The system comprises 350 miles on the standard 
gauge, and a feeder line on the metre gauge along the Godavari Valley, 391 miles in 
length. This importint extension was opened by His Highness at the close of 1897, 
and is expccteil to ultimately link up the metre-gauge communications of the Empire 
north and south. It traverses the' richest cotton country in India. A number of 
cotton presses are being constructed along the line, the first of which to complete a 
season's working decKared a dividend of 65 per cent. Still more important developments 
are believed to be imminent, as the proprietors of .some of the spinning and weaving 
mills of Bombay are understood to be contemplating removal to the Godavari. Three 
cotton mills in which some 31 lakhs of rujiees are invested, have been successfully working 
in the State for some ye.ars. In the Public Works Department, much activity h.TS been 
shown in the prosecution of irrigation works, the works now in hand including the cutting 
of an irrigation channel from the river Manjira, the estimated cost of which will be 
ten lakhs of rupees. The officer whose services have been lent by the Government 
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of India, has prepared a programme of irrigation works, consisting for the most part of | 

remunerative projects for the repair of the elaborate tank system, now dilapidated, dating 
from the times of the Golconda kings. 

The value of this form of jigricultural protection and development wtus strikingly 
illustrated in the course of the great famine of 1900, which in certain districts, owing to 
a second season of inadequate rainfall, continued during the greater p;irt of the following 
year. Irrigation could only partially meet the crushing effects of such a calamitous 
visitation, and the State was called ui)on to maintain for some time no U'ss than half-a- 
million of necessitous people. Its resources were considerably strained by the obligation, 
but no efforts to adequately meet the situation were spared, and a loan of two crores of 
rupees for relief purposes was contracted from the Government of Iniliu. Tht; report of 
relief operations was in due course forwarded by the Government of India to the .S<;cretary 
of State, who, in acknowledging its receipt, expressed his satisfaction that the* Nizam’s 
Government met the situation with energy and exerted themselves to relieve the distress 
which prevailed. 



Well deserved as were the congratulations 01 the Secretary of State;, it was 

inevitable that the visitation, combined with successive; invasions of plague^ from We’stcrn 
India, should tell materially on the population. Under the capable medical officers whe> 
have the chief direction of the medical anel sanitary administration, the; campaign to 

prevent, as far possible, the importation of plague, and to limit its ravages when it 
had eluded their watchfulness, has been remarkably successful. The te)tal death re)ll to 
March 31st, 1902, was 10,384 — a small number compared to the mortality in districts 
of Bombay within easy reach of Hyderabad. It is te) famine, the*reforc, that we h.ive to 
attribute, in the main, the reduction of the population during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century from 11,537,040 to 11,141,142. In the Berars, which are a part of 
the Nizam’s dominions held on lease by the Government of India, the dccre.’isc was 

from 2,897,491 to 2,754,016. These deductions of 3’44 and 4*95 per cent, respectively, 

regrettable as they are, have unfortunately been far exceeded in many other States and 
agencies, amounting in the case of Kajputana to over 19 per cent., and in th;U of 
Central India to 16*38 percent. The area of Hyderabad, . exclusive of the Berars, is 
82,698 square miles, comprising 78 towns and over twenty thousand villages, some 
ten millions of the inhabitants being rural dwellers, while no less than 448,000- ?eside in 
the capital. The number of inhabited houses is 2,283,447. 


As already indicated, the Civil Medical Department is in an efficient state. A 
number of hospitals in the capital and other large towns are supplemented in the work of 
giving medical relief by dispensaries in every laluka. Midwifery is taught to native 
women in the Afzulgunge Hospitcal, and in the Medical School a lady doctor hokls the 
appointment of Professor of Obstetrics. The importance of making provision for medical 
relief to be administered to women is also recognized in other ways, and the education of 
lady doctors is heartily encouraged, suitable candidates being in some instances sent to 
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Kn;,'Iand to coiiiplric their studies At the cost of the State. Similarly, promising youths 
of well-tt)-do families, destined for official or professional careers, owe to the Nizam's 
liberality the great l)enerits of a University education in England. A general service was 
rendered to the cause of clinical science by the Chloroform Commi.s.sion promoted by 
the Durlxir a f(;w years back, its investigations and conclusions lx:ing embodied in a 
report which has taken rank among the standard authorities on the subject. 

In educational matters Mis Highness has always evinced a keen intere.st. From the 
time «)f his acct;ssion to the present day the expenditure under this head has steadily 
incre.ised, ;md now exceeds six lakhs of rupees. Schools for both sexes are distributed 
throughout the country, and, as in other dei^artmcnts, no s])ecicii partiality is shown in the 
provision of facilitit's towards the adherents of the Nizjun’s own religious faith. There 
.ire three collegiate institutions leaching up to University requirements — the Nizam's 
Collegi'. ,i second grade College at AuningalKid, and the Dar-ul-Olum. Attached to the 
first n.imed institution is the Madrasai-Aliya, a high school with kindergarten for infants. 

1 hough the College is nominally open to all, it is patroni/ed almost exclusively by the 
sons of the upper classes. It is conducte<l on the model of ,in English public school, and 
careful .ittention is paid .ilikc to the moral and phy.sical development of the boys. There 
are fifteen high .schools in the State, which ,ilso maintains a normal school in the capital 
with some 22^ pupils, an engineering school at VVarangal, and very .successful industrial 
schools .It Aurangabad and W.irang.il. The latter seminaries arc tending to raise the 
.standard of local industries, the work turned out by the pupils both during and subsequent 
to their school course lM‘ing superior to the corresponding work done in the bazaars. The 
generous support given by the Ni/am to the Mahomedan and Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, which h.is done so much to stimulate the interest of Indian Mussulmans in higher 
I'ducation, should here be menlioneil. Hut for His Highntiss’s regular support the College 
coulil not h.ive achieted the great results to which testimony was lately borne by those 
members of the Universities Commission who visited .Aligarh. In respect to educational 
matters. His Highness has had the wise counsel and enthusiastic service of the cultured 
Hon. .Syed Hu.ss.iin Hilgr.imi. But there is no officer in the State service who, 
generally speaking, has higher claims on the gratitude of the Nizam — a fact of which 
His Highness is fully conscious — than Mr. E'uridonjee Jamsetjee, who has for .so many 
years discharged with su.ivity and tact the onerous duties of private secretary to His 
Highness’s I’rimc Minister, and who was gazetted in the Durbar Honours List to a 
Companionship of the Order of the Indian Empire. Writing of this “veteran, though 
ever juvenile .ind geni.il ’' officer, when the last change in the Ministry was made, 
T/u- Pioneer remarked: “He is the one permanent institution of Hydcrabitd, without 
which we could not get on. Ministers may come and Governments may go, but the 
hope of all is that Mr. Furidonjee, like the brook — or the Vicar of Bray — may go on 
for ever. iXlways smiling and ready to help, one to whom the word ‘No’ to an applicant 
is a positive pain, he forms the chief connecting link between European and native 
society. ” Equally justified was the compliment paid to Mr. Furidonjee by the special 
corresjjondent of The Times, who in a contribution to that great journal published last 
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October, described him as “ an experienced permanent official whose suavity and tact 
/ have eased many a period of strained relations between the Residency and the Nizam's 
Government." Happily, with so capable and sympathetic an official at the Residency as 
Sir David Barr, these *• periods " may be said to belong to a day that has passed by. 



The hospitality of Hyderabad on the occasion of Viceregal and Royal visits, is 
proverbial. Lord Curzon is the fifth successive Viceroy t«) have been entertained by His 
Highness, and amongst Royal tourists whom he has welcomed to his capital may be 
mentioned the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the late Prince Allx;rt Victor, the present 
Tsar of Russia (when Heir-apparent), Prince Franz Ferdinand of Austria, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, the Crown Prince of Greece, and Prince Damrong of Siam. These 
and other distinguished visitors, when seeing the wonderful sights of the capital and 
enjoying the shooting expeditions in the jungle provided for their entertainment, have, been 
inclined to say, as did the Queen of Sheba, that the half has not been toKl them. 
They have found His Highness an adept at manly sports and in the chase, with ,'i speci.il 
penchant and skill for tent-pegging. They have examined with admiration some of the 
tre:isures included in the Nizam’s private stock of jewels — on«' of the richest in the work!. 
The stock has gradually .'iccumulated from the time c)f the esiablishme.nl of the dynasty, 
and comprises some of the finest gems in all India, one uncut di.'imond alone of 
375 carats, being valued at thirty lakhs of rupees. Visitors hav«* also marvelled at the 
munificent palaces, with their costly contents, of the chief nobles of the State, liui in 
the midst of all this splendour, they have been impresse«l by nothing more deeply than by 
the passionate attachment of the masses to their ruler, and by the extent to which he has 
inspired them with his own loyal devotion to the Paramount Power. Year by year, the 
anniversary of the Nizam’s birthday is enthusiastically celcbrat<ul by a people who are 
drawn to such demonstration of their feelings not only becau.se of his claims ex officio on 
their fealty, but because they have long since recognized his possession of personal 
qualities of a high order. They know him to have their intere.sts deeply at heart, that 
his nature is gentle and bcnevol<*nt, though firm in purpose and virile in action, and that 
he possesses a sincerity of manner which is singul.irly winning. The participation of the 
populace in celebrations of an Imperial character is no less spontaneous and hearty, as 
was shown on the occasion of the two Jubilees of Queen Victoria, and (under the impulse 
of wholly different emotions) when Her Majesty’s long and glorious reign came to its 
inevitable close. At the Diamond Jubilee, His Highness w;is represented in England by 
his cousins. Sir Asman Jah and Nawab Zaffer Jung, who were honoured guests of Her 
late Majesty. It was the wish of the King-Emperor that His Highness should be present 
in person at the recent Coronation, as the foremost representative of the Feudatory States. 
But on family grounds, and also on account of the strain imposeil on the State resources 
by famine, the Nizam (much to the regret of the English people, who would have given 
him a most hearty welcome), felt it his painful duty to decline the Royal invitation. The 
aaspicious event, it need scarcely be said, was fittingly observed throughout the Nizam’s 
dominions, and, as will presently be seen. His Highness was the central Indian figure 
at the subsequent Delhi celebrations of the Coronation. 
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It was on the occjision of Lord Curzon’s visit that the new arrangements in 
connection with the Berars, already mentionetl, were settled by a personal interchange of 
vitiws between the Viceroy and the Nizam. They were approved by the Secretary of 
State, and were formally confirmed by a deed signed by the high contracting parties in 
November last. The agreement has put an end to the anomalous state of things hitherto 
prevailing, by leasing the Berars to the Government of India in perpetuity, at an annual 
rent of 25 lakhs of rupees. The deed thus re-affirms the sovereignty of the Nizam over 
the Assigned Districts, while giving the British Government full and exclusive jurisdiction 

and authority in the territory which has so long been under British admini.stration. The 

Government may administer the leased area in whatever manner it may deem de.sirable, 
and may redistribute, reduce, reorganize and control the forces now composing the 
Hyd«*rabad Contingent to such extent as may be thought fit, due provision being 
made for the proteclit)n of the Nizam’s Dominions. The Contingent is, in fact, to be 

abolished as an independent auxiliary force, and the number of men at the stations it 
occupies will be reduced from 5,000 to 4,500 men, the Nizam on his part undertaking to 
reduce his irregular forces to 12,000 men, step by step, as •)pportunity offers. In the first 
instance, ten lakhs of the annual rent will be paid, the remaining fifteen lakhs being 
applied to the wiping off of the Berar and the Hyderabad famine loans, but after these 
have been liquidated. His Highness will receive the whole 25 lakhs of rupees annually. 
As the annual surpluses paid over to the Hyderabad Treasury since i860 have 

averaged less than nine lakhs, the Premier State is a .substantial gainer by the transaction. 
His Highness’s sovereignt)' »)ver Berar, to quote from the official correspondence, "will be 
not less, but if anything more clearly acknowledged by the grant of a lease than by the 
cession of an assignment." The laws of British India will only apply through the foreign 
jurisdiction of the tiovernor-General in Council. Fhe Hag of the Nizam is to be flown at 
the headquarters of the local administration in Berar upon the anniversary of the birth of 
His Highne.ss, and a salute is Ui be fired in his honour upon the same occa.sion. In their 
despatch to the .Secretary of .State the Government of India point out the benefits of 
the agreement, under which both contr.icting parties "will be enabled to undertake long- 
needed [irojects of military economy and reform," and the Government will be in a position 
to carry out " the extinction of a separate and costly administration ” by merging Berar 
into one of the a<ljacent British provinces. ‘‘ In our correspondence with our Resident 
at Hyderabad," continued Lord Curzon and his Councillors, "we have already expressed 
our cordial acknowledgments of the friendly manner in which His Highness the Nizam 
, lias throughout participated in the recent negotiations. The language that has been used 
^ by his Minister in reply assures us that the.se sentiments are entirely reciprocated by His 
i Highness, and leaves no doubt that the settlement of this most important matter which 
I we have here recordetl has been as heartily and spontaneously accepted by the Nizam, 
\as it was frankly and sincerely put forward by ourselves. VVe now look forward with 
^confidence to a future in which no cloud need again arise to obscure the historical and 
Lnbroken friendship that has for so long existed between the British Government and the 
Hyderabad State." In these sentiments in respect to His Highness, the Secretary of 
State cordially concurred in his answering despatch on behalf of the Home Government. 






The correspondence was published a few days before His Hi^^hness left his capital 
to proceed to Delhi for the Coronation Durbiir, and, if jwssible, added to the Mitl and 
significance of his participation, on a scale of befitting m:^;nificence, in the historic function. 

His Highness rented from the members of the Delhi Club, at considerable cost, the famous ^ 
Ludlow Castle, in the heart of the civil lines, .and also engaged several large buildings for 
his Minister and staff. His large camp there w.as described at length in many papers, and 
it is needless to say that he was the principal and most honoured of Indians at the 

various functions, naturally taking the lead in every ceremony perftirmed by the Native 
Chiefs. In the elephant escort of the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught when they 
entered Delhi he had, of course, the place of honour, and at the Durliar he was the first 
Chief to be presented to proffer his congratulations to the King-Km|>cror. Addressing the 
Viceroy he said : “ It has afforded me very great pleasure to be present here on this 
auspicious and memorable occasion. I am sure your Excellency is aware that it has lieen 
my life-long endeavour to maintain and strengthen the traditions of my House .is the 
faithful ally of the British Throne. As such 1 would ask you to lie so kind as to convey 
my most sincere congratulations to the King- Emperor, and to assure him on my be-half 
that His Majesty will always find in me and my House an ally ever faithful and true 
in every respect.” As is customary with the Nizam, he .iccentuated at Delhi his premier 
position by the simplicity of his dress. “ On many occasions," wrote Reuter’s special 
representative, " when other Princes have been literally blazing with jewels, he has 
appeared attired in a black coat with a blue sash, .iml the Star of India for his only 
decoration. . . . Second to none, in .spite of its simple nature, has been the regal 

splendour of his carriage and his escort, the latter clad in royal yellow.” In the numbers 
of his retinue, the Nizam, of course, surpassed all other princes. “ It re(|uired," s.iiil the 
correspondent just quoted, “ nine .special trains to bring the five hundred troops, besides 
retainers, including three hundred personal servants, who followed the Niz.am, to the city. 

Eight great nobles, each with seventy-five retainers and a train of elephants, accompanieil 
His Highness, while fifteen riding-horses, fifteen pairs of carriage-horses, and ov<?r twenty 
carriages were brought for his personal use, besides others for the staff. Moreover, the 
Nizam supplied twenty elephants for the pnjccssion on December 2 f|th.” His Highness 
gave a garden party which was largely attended by Ruling Chiefs and high English 
officials, and everything connected with the function was on a sumptuous .scale. But 
details of this kind must be pas.scd over to note the widespread approval with which the 
signal honour bestowed upon His Highness in connection with the Durbar .and in 

recognition of the conclusion of the Berar agreement was received. " ’Phe (irand Cross 
of the Bath was never more worthily bestowed than on His Highness the Ni/am," 

wrote Reuter’s correspondent, “while the decorations given to his Prime Minister and 
Mr. Furidonjee, the latter’s private secretary, also met with cordial approval.” At a 
reception given to the Native Princes by the Viceroy, His Highness was invested with 
the insignia of the Grand Cross of the Bath by the Duke of Connaught, by special ^ 
command of the King-Emperor. On his way Ixick to Hyderabad His Highness made 
a stay of some weeks in Bombay, where towards the end <jf r'ebruary he received ;i visit 
from H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
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The Heir Apparent. Sahihxada Sahib Usman Ali Pasha, now a young man, is 
hij^hly spoken of- by those wht> h.ive had op|)ortunities of judging of his character and 
abilities. On the rH'casir>n of his recent visit to Hyderabad, Lord Curzon expressed his 
pleasure at the progri'ss l»eing made with the education of the future Ni/am. “ VVe all 
ol us trust,” said the X'iceroj during his speech at the State banquet, “ that the young 
Sahibz.ida may fulfil the highest hopes that a father's ambition can frame fur him, and 
that <»ne day in the far distant future he may prove himself a not unworthy successor.” 

The f.imily banner of the dynasty is ycll<»w in colour, and it bears in its centre a 
disc, which represents the “ Lucky Chapati " of the first Nizam. It is related that on one 
occasion when Asaf Jah w.is setting out to warfare in the Deccan, a holy man came 
forw-ird to give his benediction to the warrior, and presented to him a chapati, as an 
emblem <»f good fortune. Asaf jah carried the gift with him as an amulet throughout 
<tll his successlul cainjiaigns, and from that time forward the device, known as the kulcka, 
h.is been borne on the Hyderabad banner. 









H.H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao III., G.C.S.L, 
Gaekwar of Ikiroda. 





^ HERE is no rose without its thorn, no human institution w"h<)lly free 

\ ' d blemish. Some writers have reprcscntetl ns a tlrawlxick to 

ff the inestimable benefits of the ^ax Britannica in India the loss of 

Jl “ hit‘^>’G**Gn^ness ” with which the insi:curiiy of olden days 

^ (lavoijred life for the classes. Tin* powerliil courtier of to-day 

mijfht be the hunted exile of to-morrow, with his place and 

power taken, perchance, by a menial amon<;st his own retainers. Conspicuous valour 
in the field, or sheer force of intellect, ofu*n accounted f«>r rapid .'idvancement such as 

this, and sometimes Hattery t^r fraud were the instruments by which ambitious and 

resourceful men climbed to the seats of th»‘ mij^hty, perhaps in their turn to Ije deposed. 
Under the law and order which now prevail there is little .scope for any .such romantic 

changes in Fortune’s wheel. Yet it cannot bt; saiil that they .ire entirely without 

counterpart to-day, for the career of one of the IVemier Princes of India is a conspicuous 
instance to the contrary. His Highness .Sayaji Rao III, of Ibiroda, was t.iken in early 

youth from pastoral pursuits to fill a thn)ne.. Hut there was nothing arbitrary or 

unconstitutional in the transfer, for His Highness rules his important princijiality by 
right .of birth, and a combination of favouring, though in some aspects regrettable, 
circumstances. 



There is so much to be written in reference to the administration of what is known 
as “the model State” under His Highness, that it must here suffice to give the main 
outlines of the circumstances untler which he exchangetl the obscurity of a village home* 
in Khandeish for the fierce light which beats upon a throne. 'I'he narrative will Iwi best ^ 

understood if prefaced by a bird’s-eye view of the history of the dynasty of which His ^ 

Highness is the representative. Its rise illustrates the “ interestingness ” of old days to €1^ 
which allusion has been made, for its fountler, Damaji, was born to the humble office of 




paid <»r h«-:i(lm.ui, of a Deccan villa};e some two centuries sigo, when the jjjreat Maratha 
Confederacy was being firmly established to dispute the Mogul supremacy. Damaji 
distingiiishetl himself as a soldier in the army of Shahu, Raja of Satara, and grandson of 
the great Sivaji. l*'or his bravery and success at the battle of Ballapur, fought against 
the Imperial forces of Delhi, he received the title of Shamsher Bahadur, and was appointed 
secMiul in command of the Satara forces. He w.is succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
son Pilaji, who successfully carried the standard of his Sovereign into Guzerat, and 
orcujiied many of the principal towns, including Baroda and the adjoining territories. He 
received the tomm.iiul of the army, with the title of .Sena Khas Khcl, which, with 
.Shamsher B.di.idur ("A Mighty Man of the Sword"), is still retained by the rulers of 
Barod.i. 'Frentherously assassinated by a Mogul emissary, he was succeeded by his son, 
Damaji II., who, during forty years of almost incessant fighting, firmly estabHshe<l the 
(i.iekwari power throughout (iuzerat and the neighbouring districts of W^estern India. 
H.irod.i, which had been re-taken by th<‘ Moguls, was again captured in 1732, and from 
that time fiirw'anl h,is been the Gaekwari capital. Damaji commanded a division at the 
«Ifcisive Diitl*- of Panipat ; successfully invaded Kathiawar, and exacted an annual tribute 
from Its Rajput chiefs which is p;iid to this tlay, through the British tiovernment. Finally 
he coiKjuered the ancient town of Anilvada Putt.in, and Ahmcd.ib;id. the capital of 

(Iuzer.it. On proceeding to .Satara to receive from his prince the customary investiture in 
recognition of his conquests and acquired supremacy, he was, at the instigation of the 
Peshw.i, treacherously coerced into ceding to the latter a moiety of his dominions. 

'Phis circumstance, conjoined to geographical considerations, largely determined the 
[lolicy of Baroda when the British Power c.une into conflict with the Peshwas. Alone 
.imong the groat Marathii houses, the (iaekw.iri dynasty never entered into conflict with 
the British arms. P'ifteen years before the fin.d overthrow of the Peshwas ;in offensive 
.and defensive trc.aty was concluded with the Fast India Company by Anancla Rao 

(r.iekwar. Under it .1 British Resident was apiiointed to the Court of Barotla, a strong 
British force was subsidized .ind tcrritori.d cessions provided for its maintenance. Ananda 
R.io’s successor, S.ayaji Rao I., enjoyeil a long .and outwardly prosperous reign, but one 
in which improvement and reform, though .siidly needed in various branches of adminis- 
tration, were not attempted. Under the three sons who followed him in turn the 

.'idministr.ition became more .and more reckless and corrupt, until, within three years of 

the accession of Mulhar Rao, the last of the trio, a culmination was reached rendering 
the intervention of the Par.unount Power inqicrative. A Commission appointed to enquire 
into numerous charges of serious maladministration brought against this ruler, led to his 
receiving jin emphatic caution from the Bomlxiy Government, and he was informed that 
the abuses complained of must be remedied within eighteen months. Scarcely a sixth of 
the period of grace had expired when an attempt to poison the Resident, the late 
Colonel R. Phayre, was discovered, and circumstances pointed to Mulhar Rao being privy 
to the conspiracy. He w’as suspended from the e.xercise of power, and a Commission, 
consisting of three British officers of high standing and three Ruling Chiefs, was appointed 
in P'ebru.iry 1875. to enquire into the charge against him, The proceedings before the 
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Commission were followed throughout India with an interest which was the more intense 
since it was suggested in some quarters that, as Mulhnr Rao had no issue and tlu* direct 
line of succession was at an end, the deposition of the incriminated Chief wiuild result in 
the re-affirmation of the Palhousian doctrine of “ lapse." 

Happily these fears were without warrant. Owing to a division of opinion among 
the Commissioners, Mulhar Rao’s guilt in res|>ect to the design on Colonel Phayre’s life 
was not held to be established, but, f»n general grounds of incapacity anti misrule, he was 
deposed and deported to Matlras on the 22nd April 1S75. Under the orders of Lord 

Northbrook, the Viceroy, prompt steps were taken tt) find an eligible successor ln»m 

collateral branches of the Gaekwari family. Searching t*nquiries resulteil in the selection 
of (iopal Rao, the subject of this memoir, who is the second son of Kasi R.io, tin.* fifth in 
lineal descent from Pratap Rao, son of the founder of the dynasty. How it was that this 

branch of the family had lapsed into the humble position of Deccani cultivators is not 

clear, but of the purity of the descent from Damaji Rao there c<»uld Ih; no question. 'I'he 
widowed consort of Khande Rao, the deposed ruler’s pretlecessor, asked for anti obtained 
permission to adopt the Gaekwar-desigiiiitc. On M.iy 27th, 1S75, the l)oy, who on the 

previous March r7th had entertid his thirteenth year, w.is formally’ adopted by the R.uii 
and was installed on the gadi of his ancestors by Sir Richartl Meade, Agent to the 
Governor-General, under the style anti title of Say’.iji Rao the 'riiinl. 'Pht; ceremony 
took place in the presence of the principal officers and Jiobles of Ilarodct, and w.ts 

marked by the presentation of a .State dress to the young Chief by the representative 

of the Viceroy. The inheritance intt) which His Highness thus entered was in every sense 
complete, for not the slightest reduction was matle in the |)ossessions, powers and privileges 
enjoyed by the State under e.xisting tre;ities. ^1 he only change matle was one calculated 
to raise rather than diminish the political status of H.iroda, fijr by’ it the supervision 
which up to that time vested in the Pombay Government was taken over by tin; 

.Supreme Government, and the nomenclature of the. British Resident was changttd to th.it 
of Agent to the Governor-fieneral. Baroda was thus put on the same political footing 
as the two other Premier States — whose rulers are also entitled to the ma.ximum saluti’ of 
twenty-one guns — Hyderalxid and My’sore. d'he great heritage to which His Highness 
was called from his obscure village home is 8,570 square miles in extent, and it has a 
population of some tw’o millions of souls. Including the tribute paid by Kathiawar Chiefs 
and by adjoining .States of Guzerat, the total annual revenue is a crore-and-a-half of 
rupees. The regular military force consists of 3,000 infantry, 247 cavalry and 154 artillery, 
and in addition there is an irregular levy of over 6,000 men. 

During his minority the young Prince received, under competent tutors, the training 
and education requisite for the fit discharge of the onerous responsibilities he has now 
discharged for twenty-two years. His docility as a pupil and his great natural abilities — 
happily not weakened or diverted into undesirable channels, as might have been the case 
had his early days been spent in the zenana — justified happy auguries for the future 
which have been more than realised, and were the subject of favourable comment in 
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sliccossivc (i<)vprunu?nt rc|>orts. Meanwhile, under the capable guidance of Sir Madava 
K.io, the experienced Indian sUitesman selected by Government as Minister, order was 
gradually evolved from the chaos into which maladministration had brought the State, 
(treat and beneficent refi^rms were (iffected, and thus the way was p<ived f<»r the high 
stand.ird of administrative «‘fificiency which, on being invested with full power, the Gaekwar 
set bi lurt: himself and has steailily mainiained. 



It was the happy fortune of His Highness to be brought into personal contact with 
the King-Panperor, then Prince of Wales, within a few months of his nomination 
to tlie R.iroda throne. He was among the Indi<ui Princes who received the then 
Heir- Apparent on his arrival in Bomlwy in the autumn of 1875, and the journals of 
the day give us some interesting glimpses of the appearance and deportment of the 
lad on that orr.asion. Sir W. H. Russell, the offici.al historian of the tour, described 
him as “ a small, delicately-frameil lad . . , with a bright, pleasant face. He was 

\veighl«-d - hejul, neck, chest, arms, fingers and ankles with such a sight and wonder 
of vast diamonds, em«‘ralds, rubies and pcjirls, as would be worth the loot of many 
a rich town." .Another observer w.is struck by "the wonderful self-p<Jssession ” the 
young (laekwar displaytsl : he, who “a few months ago was only a village lad in 
comp.u*ative poverty, Ix'ars himself with perfect composure .ind dignity and appears to his 
inferiors <-very inch ii king, as though he had sat on the j^adi half-a-century.” India’s 
luture I’.mperor received His Highness with every mark of cordiality, and graciously 
acccptc'd his invitation to visit Ibirotla. The visit, which lasted from November i8th to 
the 2.^rd, was one of the most noteworthy features of the tour, the Prince’s reception 
being marked by right royal magnificence. It is not too much to say that the acquaintance 
made between Princ<' ;ind IMaharaj.i in Bombay ripened into a friendship which has since 
been steailily maintained, ;uid has been strengthened on the occasions of His Highness’s 
visits to Ivuropc. Another event of great (joliticed significance occurring early in the 
period of the (laekwar’s minority was the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of 
Indi.i at Delhi, I he young Chief w.is, of course, a prominent figure at the historic 
assembly, and he w.is invested by Lord Lytton with the title of Farzaml-i-Khas-i-Daulat- 
i-/ngli$hux (" P.ivoured Son of the British Empire"). His Highness, who was 
.tcconipanied by his Minister, his tutor (Mr. Elliott), and a large retinue, took the 
opportunity to visit the historic cities ;ind shrines of Northern India, and thus, by 
personal observation, extending the knowledge he was steadily acquiring under the 
scheme of tuition planned by .Sir Richard Meade — a scheme which kept well in view the 
phvsic.il, .IS well as the intellectual, devTlopment of the young Prince. 


A year or two before attaining his majority, the Gaekwar was married to a niece 
of the Princess of 1 anjore, who, as the Maharani Chimna Bai Saheb, endeared herself by 
her gentle and amiable disposition to her household and to her consort’s subjects 
gener.illy. After only six years of happy married life, the Gaekwar was overtaken by a 
sad domestic bereavement in her untimely death. To her memory he erected the 
Chimna Bai Market, and a clock tower also named after her was built by public 











subscription. Of the three children of the union one only surviveil the mother, vi/., 
Kumar Fateh Sing Rao, the heir-appiirt*nt, who was born *)n August 3rd, iSS^. 'Phe || 
Gackwar’s grief for his loss was keen and abiding, but Ijoth the custom of his race aiul 
political expediency rendered necessary another matrimonial alliance. In December 1SS5. 

His Highness married the pre.sent M.aharani, Chimna Bai, -«if a noble family ol Ib was, 
Central India. By her he has three sons, Jeysing Rao, Shieaji R.io, and 1 >h.iir) sahib 
Rao, and one daughter, Indira Raje. Keenly alive to the value of a lilieral educ.iiion, 
the ruler of Baroda hsis spared no endeavour to obtain for his childnm tht; best culture, 
and they have been under good Rnglish tutors. I'he heir-apparent, after matriculating .it 
the University of Bombay, entered at B.illiol, Oxford, where he h.is been studying 
History and Law. The sccoml son, Jeysing Rao, is now .it ll.irrow. 


It was on December 2Sth, 18X1, that Sir James Fergusson, (iovernor of BomLiy, 
on behalf of the Viceroy, invested Sayaji Rao HI. with full soviTcign powers. " I*' com 
the reports I h.ive received of your Highness’s character, .ind of the progress you h.ive 
made in fitting yourself for the high position you will now occupy," wrote Lord Ripon in 
his Kharita (or .State letter), “ I have; every confidence that your rule will be I'haracterised 
by unswerving loyalty to the British Government, .uul it is my sincere hope th.it, 
rt'cognising the great responsibilities which have now de\olvi:il upon you, and assisteil by 
the able officers who have already done so much for tin; Baroda .State, you will conduci 
the administration with justice and wisdom, so as to secure the affection and promote the 
prosperity of your people." .After he had been appropriately addrc'ssed by .Sir J. lines 
Fergusson. and the Viceroy's K/u/ai, consisting of jewels and dresses valued .n 
Rs. ^0,000, had been pn.'.sentcd to him, the young Ruler, in simple yet dignified l.ingu.ige, 
tixpressed his gnititude for tht* can; and attention which had been bestowed upon his 
training, and pledged himself to the course commended to him in the Viceregal li;tter. 
“Relying on the sympathy and support of the Imperi.il Government, I sh.ill," In: clei hired, 
“always be solicitous for the wi;lfare of my subjects. Whatever good may h.ivi- bei'H 
conferred upon them from of old will be preserveil, .md 1 shall earnestly strive for further 
steady progress towards the accomplishment of this foremost object of my ambition. I 
expect constant and cordial co-operation from all si<les and from all classes. May Go<l 
help me in the fulfilment of my duties " 


To-day many a contented ryot sings at his plough how the pledges thus m.ide, 
and repeated in a proclamation issued by His Highness immediately after his installation, 
have been fulfilled and redeemed. 'I'lie (iaekwar entered upon his responsible duties 
with two circumstances greatly in his favour — one Ixdng the special political educ.ition 
he had received, and the other the pos.session -of a very competent staff of executive 
officers, most of them specially selected during his minority. During the ycrir preceding 
his installation. His Highnes.s, under a scheme drawn up by .Sir Madava Rao, .ittended a 
series of lectures, about a hundred in numl>er, by the Minister and the heads of the 
several departments on subjects falling within their respective provinces, and embracing 
every branch of administration. His Highness devoted to these lectures all his powers 








of mind, and they were described by his tutor as maintninin}> a very high standard of 
ge.ner.il intelligence and special experience. This is only what was to lx: expected from the 
Minister, who had a reputation for statesmanship not confined to his own land, and his 
chief associates in the administr.ition. 'fhey included three able men w’ho were destined 
to succcerl him in office — the late Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, C.I.E., the late Dewan 
Bahadur I.axuman J.igannath, and the Lite Dewan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai; also Khan 
Bahadur Pestanji Jehangir, C.I.E., Khan Bahadur Cursetjec Rustomjee, C.l.E. (now Dewan 
of k.itlam), and Rao Bahadur Vinayek Janardhan Kirtane (afterwards Minister at Indore). 
His Highness evidenced his approval of the progressive policy which had prepared the 
way for the further improvements in every branch f)f the administration he was destined 
to I'ffect, by retainitig the services of the distinguished band whose names have been 
given. Realising th.it the success t)f a pnigressive policy de|x:nds greatly upon the 
instruments thnmgh whom it is carried out, the Gaekwar has alw,ays been careful to 
socun- the Ix'st availallle talent for high executive appointments, quite irrespective of what 
arc known as caste considerations. The great traditions established by .Sir T. M.idava 

R..IO and the three successors whose names have been given, have l)ecn well maintained 

by the two subsequent .Ministers — Dew.in Bahadur Shrinivasa R.ighav Aiyangar, C.l.E. , 
who, when nomin<ite<l, w.is filling the imjjortant post of Registrar-General under the 
M.idras (’.overnment, .mil Mr. R.imchandr.i I )hainanasker. an old .servant of the Botnb.iy 
Goveinmciit, the present Dewan. 

(irc.it .'is were the achievements of the minority administration it w.as impossible 
in the sp.icc of seven brief years to do more than make up some of the leeway due to 
protracted misgovernment and neglect. In every direction there was .ibundant .scope for 
the policy of improvement .mil reform to which .S.iy.iji Rao was committed, and he 
.iddressed himself to the Msk with zeal .ind thoroughness, tempered, h.-)wevcr. by a 
discriminating judgment and careful .ill-round enquiry as the prelude of reform. Many 

р, igcs coulil be filled by detailing the improvements which two dcctides of the Mtihanija’s 

ruli* h.i\e witnessed; but we must here lx* content to view them in brojid outline only. 

First .md foremost in the list must lie placed the reform of the agrarian administration, 
th.it .ill-imix>rtant factor in the contentment of the mass of the Indian people. Under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. A. H. Elliott, the (iackw.ir’s old tutor, a land revenue survey 
was instituted. Thereby the Lind settlement was placed on a sound and stitisfactory 
b.isis, and the ryots were delivered from the operation of an Irregular and often 

с. ipricioiis systi’in of .issessment. 'I'he revenue laws were carefully revised, and rules 
dr.iwn up on m.my {joints formerly left to the arbitrary decision of revenue officers. An 
cspt'ci.il lxx)n was the abrog.'ition of the restrictions which {ircvented the cultivator from 
tr.insferring .i {jortion of his holding without surrendering the whole. Waste lands were 
allotted to the vilLigers on f.ivour.ible terms, and facilities were afforded the ryots for the 
improvement of their holdings. Under the evil regime of former days, a large portion 
of thi* Linds of the State had {xisscd into the hands of private persons, often on very 
doubtful title, the deficiency thereby caused in the State coffers being made up by 


excessive exactions from neighbouring^ lands that hatl not been recklessly alien.itecl. 
An enquiry into the claims of Barkhali holders was insiiiuied, and where th<‘ reconls 
established a sound title the land was redeemed at lair valuation. The cost of thus 
dealing with a glaring injustice was great, but was not too heavy a price to jKiy for the 
ultimate gain to the commonwealth. The al)olition of |ietty and vexatious loc.d im|K>sts. 
and of invidious ta.xes on certJiin cla.sses. is another direction in which the cultivators have 
been benefited. 'I'he establishment of a number of .igricultural banks has done much to 
siive the farmers from the usurious and tyrannizing senvkar, and they will be still further 
heljied in this direction by the contempliite-d opening of other agricultural banks on the 
Post Office Savings Hanks system. 

These land reforms and others which c«)ultl be mentioned, went far to en.ible 
Haroda to .stand the great shock of the Ouzenit famine of iSQy-njoo lx*tler th.ui some of 
its neighbours. Needless to s;iy, there was gre.it distress, .ind it was necess.iry lor the 
State to provide for the thousands of lalxairers thrown out of employment l»y the tirought. 
All possible provision was made, no hss than sixty Lakhs of rupees being spent upon relief 
works and grattn'tous support of the famine-stricken. I'he ordinary resources ol the 

State were supplemented from the private purse of its ruler, whose gein*ros!iy to the 

needy, even in ordinary times, is proverbial. He made prolonged tours throughout his 
dominions to inspect and direct the relief admini.stration. Revenue collections were 
suspended on a large sc.il<! ; scarcity allowances were granted to low-paid serv.mts of the 
State ; and cheap grain shops were opened. It is a matter of history that the gener.tl 
tlistress was unprecedented. Had it not Ixien for the liljeral anil humane measures 
adopted by the Durbar the mortality returns, heavy as they unfortunately were, would h.ive 

been much more serious. The relief works, as far as }X)ssible, took the form of digging 

irrigation canals and of railway earthwork.s, with a view to future protection against 
famine. With the s.'ime object, advances were made to cultivators on easy terms, to 
enable them to sink wells in their holdings. 

These measures, after all, were but the development, under stress of si)ecial 
circumstances, of the policy of material development and of amelioration of unhappy 
conditions steadily pursued throughout the present reign. In the matter of railway 
communication particular vigour has been shown, and almost all the important places in the 
State are now connected with each other by a network of small railways constructed 
from State funds, and in themselves adding largely to the industrial activity of the 
people. In this connection the establishment of a State bank, a cotton spinning and 
weaving mill, and a sugar manufactory may Ije mentioned. The new public buildings of 
the capital city- schools, colleges, de|)artment.'il offices, hospitals — mirror to the visitor 
the material improvements of the reign. I'he philanthropic institutions His Highness has 
founded include a hospital for women and children under the charge of a lady medical 
graduate ; infirmaries for lepers, lunatics and other incurables, and a hospital for animals. 
The city has also been provided with an abundant and pure water supply, costing 
thirty lakhs of rupees. Nor should it be overlooked that His Highness's munificence 
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is (iiiirtly rsfrcisp<? towards many a jKJor but deservinjj student in the Arts. Science, and 
Medical collei^es endowed chairs at the Grant Medical College for 

lt.‘« tureships oil disl.^^.^^..^ thro:it and other subjects, and liberal 

assisi,iiu;e has liei-nA yivni to the London Society for the investigation of Tropical 
Diseases, ll<* h,is foimdi-d at H;ir<Kla a State Library anti Natural Science Museum. 

I hf'.e benefactions ai .j. supplementary to the scholarships given to students at Schools t»f 
Alls, or undergoing technical training for commercial undertakings. His Highness’s 
ch.inty knows no tiis tinction of caste, creetl or nationality, and is as discriminating as it 
is unostentatious. ^^|i.it too many of his predecessors would have frittered away on selfish, 
not to say degrading ynjoyments. and on unworthy favourites, is expended by him on works 
of benefici-nci' and thej .ulvaiicement of the moral and material prosperity of his subjects. 




I rnniiiH-nt amoiK^ public buildinjrs which jfive Barocla an appearance of beauty 
.ind flegance scaicely |o(jualled by any other capital of <‘i Native .State, are the College 
and the Icchnii.il .Scln|,„| _j)^g chief concrete expressions of the Mah.ir.ija’s enlightened, 
not to say cnlhusiasticV^ education.il policy. The former, which is affiliated with the 
Bombay University, ^,p (f, t|.„. |] \ H.Sc. standards, and h;is attached to it a 

law cl.iss, where stiiden\ prepared for the first LL.B. cxamin.ition of the Bombay 

University. Pile Pet'linrc^^i School is doing very us(‘ful work in imparting a knowledge 
ol modern arts and indi’jv,(rj^.., (j, jj-jg pf'opU?, and in developing and improving their various 
hatulicr.ilts. Classes lor \ native music on the linglish notation system, and a 

school of cookery, are existence. 'Pho number of vernacular schools has steadily 
increased year by yi-ar, found in every district of the country — 

in l.ict, the State is pre-enh,jugm provision of primary education. In one portion of 

His Highness s dominions compulsory education has, for the first time in India, been 
established, I he people U,;vv«> taken very kindly this adaptation of the educational 
policy in operation in (ire.^ Britain, and no less than 9S per cent, of the children in the 
.ire.i in (]uestion .irc under (instruction. Even the Dooblas, Dheds and other inferior races 
an* not neglecti.'cl in respei|.( .. clothing of the mind,” several schools being carried 
on specially for them. lli,. Qaekwar is particularly interested in female education, as his 
rcin.irks on v.irious public occasions, notably at a prize distribution at the Poona High 
School for (lirls in .Septem 1885, abunckiuly indicate. In his memorable speech at 
the ceremony named, he po India w.as passing through a transition period, 

.ind it was of vil.il imjMirtandi. whole b«:)dy of the people should participate in the 

onw.ird movement tiking piLe. To deny their mothers and daughters the benefits of 
Western education would be |[q danger of making this change, by its narrowness 

and hard sellishncss, do morti h;jrm than good. To the views thus publicly enunciated 
pmctic.d effect has been given j^g v^tate. Numerous schools have put education within 
the reach of girls of every chj^g a„,| condition. Even the girls of the aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the Tapii Valley ar« provided for by a boarding school at Songadh. It is, of 
course, essential for the success these institutions that the instruction should be imparted 
by women, and the supply is krfpj yp [jy ^^cans of a training college for women presided 
over by a Iad>- superintendent ol' established repute. 
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It goes without the saying that a ruler so keenly interested in the eilucation «»f 
women is a promoter of other measures of social amelioration and advancenu nt. Phe 
Hiivdu Widows Remarriage Act has been made applical)l<*. with a slight modification, to his 
dominions. A measure has also been passed for the removal of disabilities of inhi riiance, 
attached by Hindu Shastras to converts and i>ersons excommunicated for violations of 
spiritual injunctions which have lost their significance in thcs<^ altered times. His Highness's 
sympathy with the cause of social reform has more recently been shown by propos.ds for 
enactments to regulate the marriageable age, as well as to widen the scope «»f matrimonial 
alliances. His progressive tendencies were indicated quite early in the n'ign by tlie 
c<Klification of State regulations on the m<Klel of the British Indian Codes, but with due 
regard to the usages, prejudices and habits of life of the pe«)ple. Phe services ol Mr. N’.i)lor, 
once Legal Remembrancer to the Bomlxiy Government, were sjM'cially employed lor the 
purpose, and, as a result of his labours, under the Maharaja’s directions, the .State possess(*s 
a well-considered and clear body of law. No less thorough has been the general revision 
of the various departments of administration, to the great benefit of the community. 
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To all the improvements and reforms that have been menti<inetl the Gaekw.ir devoted 
his personal attention, and he habitually takes a l.irge .share in the transaction of State 
business. He exercises a strict supervi.sion over every branch of the .idministration. But 
for his business methtnls (his chief officers all have their appointed times to wait upon 
him week by week) it would be im[X)ssible for His Highness to get through the work he 
undertakes. He is accc.ssible to Jiny and every subject who has a grievance or request to 
place before him, and, in <jrder to fully umlerstand the condition and life of his people, he 
undertakes protracted tours in his dominions at convenient seasons. 'I'he f«>ndness f(»r fieltl 
sports and for riding he acquired as a lad have done much to con.serve the fairly strong 
constitution he possesses. But that constitution has lx:en severely taxed re|)eatedly by his 
devotion to duly. Hence, under medical advice, His Mighne.ss has had to leave the work 
and worries of his exalted position on five occasions to recoup his he.ilth by luiro[)ean 
tours. The first of these visits was undertaken in 1887, Italy, Switzerland and Franct; 
l)eing toured on the way to England, which country w;is reached in November. 1 1 is 
Highness and the Maharani Chimna Bai were most cordially received by the Queen- 
Empress at Windsor on December 5th. 'I'he Gaekwar was invested by Her Majesty w ith 
the insignia of Knight Grand Commander of the .Star of India, and afterwards received 
from the Queen an enamelled medallion portrait of herself. Her Majesty also accorded 
a private interview to the Maharani. On the occasion of a later visit in 1892, the Queen- 
Empress personally conferred upon the Maharani the insignia of the Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. These occasional visits to Europe, besides restoring the Gaekwar to 
health, have been of practical value to the State in enabling His Highness to study the 
political and social institutions of the West at first hand, and to examine their lx;aring 
upon the problems of government with which he has to «leal. I he knowle«Igc and 
e.xperience thus acquired have invariably been turned to gwal account in the advancement, 
by wise It^islation and administration, of the moral and material condition of the people 
by whom the Maharaja is so greatly beloved. 








'rheir uffcction is based not alone on the ^freat Ixinefits they can directly trace to 
tin; M.ihar.ija's rule, but also ujion those personal qualities of head and heart which 
distinjfuish him. The lapse of years has in no way diminished the applicability of a 
rr[K>rt penned by Mr. Klliott when the younj( Prince was still in his teens: “His 
dis|)osition is frank .mil .iffectiomite, his abilities are jifood. He hits a special repugnance 
for wh.'it is impure, and he has kept strictly in the pjith of virtue.” Since those words 
were written His Highness has sedulously cultivated the intellectual bent of his mind. All 
the timt; he c.in sjwre from arduous duty and neces.sary physical recreation is spent in 

liter.iry studies. He revels daily amid the treasures of a well-equipped library. History 

and Political Science are his favourite studies, but Law, Philosophy and Psychology claim 
no small share of his attention. He is fond of sharing these mental exercises with the 
English professors of the Arts College, and is an eager auditor at learned discussions 
c.irrieil on by pandits and other Oriental scholars. He has published an epitome of 

Gibl)on’s “ Declim; and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and occasionally contributes to 
w«-ll-known English ,ind Indian magazines. Thus, on the occasion of his last visit to 
Europe, he wrote an intert;sting autobiographical sketch for The Niueteenth Centitry, .'ind 
only list year he contributed to Hast and li^est thoughtful articles on " The Education 
of Indian Princes," and on “The Education of the Backward Classes in India," in both 
of which his enthusiasm for the moral and mental development of his countrymen, whether 
prince or peasant, his gifts of constructive statcsm.inship and the high intellectual basis of 
his |).uriotism. are discernible in every p.iragr;iph. These qualities were even more 
conspicuously displ.iyed in the remarkable address he delivered .it Ahmedabad on 

December 15, 1902, in his capiicity as President of the Industrial Exhibition held there. In 
it he considered the existing depressed economic condition of the Indian peoples, its causes 
.mil its remedies. The address, which w.is delivered with great feeling and eloquence as 
well .IS with knowledge derived from close observation in many lands and from personal 
experience of the dithculties which beset the problem of industri.il advancement, attracted 
gre.it .ittention, lK;ing given .it length and commented upon by the Anglo-Indian and 
Indian journ.ils throughout India. The Times of India described it as revealing “ a clear- 
sighted perception of the .1ctu.1l needs of the country, which one would like to see largely 
prevailing simong the people, and especi.illy amongst the Ruling Princes of India,” While 
limenting the a[).ithy, indifference and lick of business habits which have largely nullified 
p.ist efforts, including those His Highness has himself put forward, the tone of the 
Gat-kw.ir was one, not of ilespair, but of strenuous call to organization and effort on the 
part of his countrymen. His Highness set forth the practical measures calculated to meet 
and overcome existing hindrances to industrial progress, and the keynote of the address 
is to be found in one brief sentence : “ Solve the economic problem." said His Highness, 
“ and you have a great future before you, the future of a great people, worthy of your 
ancestors and your old position .among nations." 


W'ithin a week or two of the delivery of this inspiring and suggestive pronounce- 
ment, His Highness again came prominently before the public as one of The greatest 
^ Feud.itory Princes pjirticipating in the Delhi Durbar. Side by side with the Nizam, 
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he was to have headed the princely escort, mounted on elephants, which accompinicd the 
Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught when they made their State entry into the Mo^ul 
capital. But owing to the lamented death of H.II. the Maharani KadhalKii, relict of 
Gaekwar Ganpat Rao, and to the date of the concluding funeral ceremonies connected 
therewith falling on December 29 hist. His Highness was unable to reach Delhi in time 
for the State entry. The Baroda Ruler, however, t<M)k up his quarters in the gre.»t c.imp 
prepared for his reception in time to be present jit the Pnarlamatlon Durbar. He 
immediately followed the Nizam in being presented to the Vicen)y and the Duke of 
Connaught and in expressing his congratulations. He was attired in rich, (lowered silk 
and wore a breastplate of diamonds worth nearly a (juarter of a million sterling. His 
Highness’s part in the great events of that memorable fortnight was dwelt ujMin by all 
the Press correspondents present. But we must confine quotation to a description of his 
great camp as given by Reuter’s special representative. " .•\mc)ng the outlying camps,” he 
wrote, “ none surpass the sfdcndour of that of the Gaekwar of B.iro«l.i, fiir the c«»mpleteness 
and beauty of its decorations and its jMjrfect arrangement. The c:imp practically stands 
alone. The teak bungalow in which the (jaekwar resiiles was specially prepared at 
Baroda, brought to Delhi, ami fitted together. It will be taken Iwck to Baroda. 'I'ln; 
Gaekwar has erected a triumphal arch, bearing electric-llash portraits of the King and 
Queen, at the main entrance (^f the camp, which is spleiulitlly lighttal from a private 
electric plant. There arc flower gardens, and in the evening a beautiful effect is produced 
by scores of tiny coloured lights. Admiring crowds of natives daily gather on the high 
road to gaze upon the famous Baroda c.'innons. One gun is entirely made of gold, with a 
heavy carriage of pure silver. 'I'he other is a silver gun on a gilded carriage. Both are 
drawn by oxen, caparisoned in magnificent gold trappings, and wearing pure golden sheaths 

upon their horns, and heavy golden anklets Cases of jewels lie in a tent 

guiu'ded by the Gaekwar’s armed retainers. One necklace of |)earls .alone is worth 
thirty-six lakhs of rupees.” The corresp<jndent goes on to say that the M.aharani’s (juarters 
were drajjed with pink silk, the carpets and cushions were magnificent, and gold mirrors, 
gold hair-brushes and gold hand-gkisscs. studded with gems, added to the splendour of the 
apartments. The gold and silver cannons referred to were included in the review of 
Native State retainers, and formed a unhiue contribution to the gencnal effect of the display. 

The administrative efficiency and general contentment attained under the Gaekwar’s 
rule are little short of marvellous when regju'd is h;id to the years of misgovernment and 
selfish aggrandizement by which it was preceded. We may conclude by cjuoting a 
testimony to the change, Ijoth eloquent and just, uttered by the late Marquis of Dufferin, 
when, as Viceroy, he visited Baroda, “ All who are inhabitants of this place,” sitid his 
Lordship, “ know th.at, thanks to the intelligent energy which h.’is been exhibited by their 
ruler, few cities and few States have ever made greater progress than the State and city 
over which your Highness so auspiciously and benevolently rules. . . . The air of 
universal prosperity which characterizes your capital and district, which surrounds the 
contented and happy appearance of your people, are .all marks of conscientious and 
intelligent administration which have met my eye on every side ; the noble buildings which 





.irt! risiiij' in .ill tlirixtions unik-r Your Hij^hness's auspices, and the amply generous 
provision which yi»u have maile both for the needs and gratification of your people, have 
confirmisl me in the opinion, which 1 had already reason to entertain, that in Your 
Highness India possi-sses one of the most promising, high-minded and wise rulers with 
which she has ever been bl<*ssed. It is difficult to convey in words the satisfaction 
which a Viceroy experiences at being able to arrive .it such a conclusion in regard to one 
of the most infliH'ntial and important of Her Majesty’s Feudatory Princes. In Your 
Highness I feel that the Oucen-Kmpress possesses indeed the noble arkon-i-dawlat, a firm 
and trusted Pill.ir of St.'itc, ;ind that the Indian Government is entitled to regard you as a 
symp.'ithctic and worthy coadjutor in its great work of advancing the general happiness 
.ind prosperity of the inhabitants of Hindustan." 








H.H. the late Maharaja 

Sir Sri Charaa Rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Mysore. 




O CHAPTER in the history of the relations Iwtween the prot(;ct«‘<l 
States of India anil the prolcctin}» Powit can lx* looked back upon 
y Wl/ B ^rejiter satisfaction, ;is reflcctin|j[ credit to btnh, than that which 

J tells the story of the Rendition of Mysore. It affords the most sijfual 

^ instance of the renunciation by the British (Jovernment, in spirit as 

well as letter, of the Dalhousian policy of " lapse.” The coniplett; 
success of the " liold experiment ” — to u.sc Lord Curzon’s apt description— under the 
administration of the lamented Chief whose career we are alxiut to trace, was the best 
possible vindication of a generous policy, the pursuance of which can never have been 
regretted by the Paramount Power. After the defeat and death of the famous 'Pippu 
Sultan, the Marquis of Wellesley, influenced by motives no less of generosity than of 
policy, took advantage of the survival of a descendant of the legitimate rulers of Mysore 
to re-create a Hindu sovereignty. While the administration was in the hands of Purnaya, 
Dewan and Regent, all went well. But the Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar who 
succeeded in i8ii, by his extravagance, want of administrative ability and *nher 

weaknesses, brought about a state of discontent, which culminated in the rebellion of 1830. 
The entire administration was transferred by Lord W’illiam Bentinck to British officers. 
The Maharaja was pensioned and retained his titular rank, but as he gave no indication 
of a change in his extravagant habits, he was not included among the Ruling Chiefs to 
whom sanads recognizing the right of adoption were granted after the Mutiny. His 

adoption a few years later of the third son of Chicka Krishna Arasu, of the Bettadakoie 
branch of the Mysore family, who was born in 1863, was regarded by Government as a 
personal and domestic act which, though perfectly valid according to Hindu custom, carried 
with it no political rights. It seemed, therefore, unlikely that the adoption would be 
recognized as involving the right of succession to the throne. 






In 1806 A tl<*|>ut;iiion headed by Sir H. KawHnsrm waited on the Secretar)' of 
St.ite for India, Lord Cranijorne (now Lortl Salisbury) to ut^e the recognition of the 
adoption. A petition, to which several «>ld Indian (jfficers had added their signatures, 
was subseqiH'iuIy presenU’d to the House of Commons by Mr. John Stuart Mill, praying 
that "Your Honour.d)!** House will take such steps as may seem in your wisdom most 
effieacious for ensuring, with the least possible delay, the re-establishment «)f a Native 
(iovernment in the tributary State of Mysore, with every possible security for British 
interests .uul for the prosperity and happiness of the people of the country." Eventually, 
in 1867, Lord Cranborne stated t(J the Hous<* »)f Commons that the Gov<‘rnment (of 
which Mr. Disraeli, subse(|iiently Itarl of Beacfjiisfield, was Prime Minister) had resolved to 
sanction the adoption, under the belief that the e.vistence of well-governe<l Native .States 
vv.is a IxMiefit t«) the stability of British rule. The decision w’hich w.is the outcome of 
this new .uid enlighteiU’il policy was made known in India by a tlespatch to the Governor- 
General from .Sir Stafford Northcote (who had Ixicome Secretary of State for India), 
<l«ited th<* 16th April 1867. After .stating that no hope could be held out that the 
previous d< cision regarding the n*instatemeni of the .Maharaja himself would be reversed, 
he went on to .s;iy : ‘‘Without entering u|)on ;iny minute examination of the terms of the 
treaties of 1799, Her .Majesty’s Government recognize in the policy which dictated that 
settlement a desire to provide for the maintenance of an Indian dynasty on the throne of 
Mysore, upon terms which should at once afford a guarantee to the people, and for the 
security of British rights and interests. Her Majesty is animated by the same desire, 
aiul .shar<*s the views U» which I have referred. It is her earnest wish that those j)orti<ms 
of India which .ire not .it present under her immediate dominion may continue to flourish 
umler N.itive Indian rulers, cooperating with her representatives in the promotion of the 
general prosperity of the country ; an<l, in the present case more especially, having regard 
to the antiquity of the Mahanij.i’s family, its long connection with Mysore, and the 
{lersonal loyalty and attachment to the British Government which His Highness has so 
conspicuously manifested, Her Majesty desires to maintain that family on the throne in 
the person of His Highness’s adopted son, upon terms corresponding with those made in 
1799, so far as the altered circumstances of the pre.sent time will allow. 

“ In considering the stipulations which will be nece.ssary to give effect to this 
arrangement, I have, in the first plicc, to observe, that Her Majesty’s (Government can- 
not but feel a peculiar interest in the welfare of those who have now for so long a period 
been subject to their direct .idministration, and that they will feel it their duty, before 
replacing them under the rule of a Native Sovereign, to take all the pains they can with 
the education of that .sovereign, and also to enter into a distinct agreement with him as 
to the principles upon which he shall administer the country, and to take sufficient 
securities for the observance of the agreement. It is, therefore, the intention of Her 
Majesty that the young Prince should have the advantage of an education suitable to 
his rank and jyisition, and calculated to prepare him for the duties of administration ; 
and 1 have to desire you to propose to the Maharaja that he should receive this 
education under the superintendence of your Government. I have to request that you 



will communicate with me as to the mode in which this can Ijc Ixist elTecunl without 
separating the young Prince more than is necesssiry from those iiver whom he may 
hereafter be called on to rule. If at the tlemisc of His Highness, the y»)ung Prince 
should not have atuiined the age which you, upon consider.ition, may fix for his 
majority, the territory’ shall continue to be governed in his name, ujion tin- s:im«* 
principles and under the same regulations as .it the present time. l'|)on his 
reaching that age, or at an earlier period, if you should think it desirable, it will 1h- the 
duty of the British Government, liefore confiding to him the administration of the whole 
or any portion of the State, to enter into an arrangement with him for the purjiose of 
adequately providing for the maintenance of a system of (jov<*rnmcnt well ad.ipted to tlu; 
wants and interests of the people. As regards the rights and interests of the British 
Government, it is sufficient now to point out that, as the cost of supporting triwips has 
largely increased since the date of the .Subsidiary 'I'reaty of 1799, it will obviously be 
necessjiry that the terms of that treaty should be revised and some .iddition m.ule to the; 
subsidy. The great increase which has takisi place in the resources of Mysore since 
1799, and more especially since the assumption of the Government by Lord W. Benimck, 
will prevent such addition being felt as an umlue burden. The precise terms of tlu* 
revision may be left to lie settled when the young Prince is put in imssession of tlu* 
administration.’’ 


m 



Though this d(*cision gave the final blow to his own pretensions, the Maharaja was 
gratified with the recognition of his .adopted heir .ind the friendly toiu* of the desp,itch. 
He selected Colonel Haines, a former Officer of the Mysore Commission, to be the gu.irdian 
of tlu* young Prince, and to superintend his education aiul training. Next ye.ir he died, 
on the 27th of .March 186.S, h.iving n*ached the ripi* age of 74 yi'ars. Immediately on 
the occurrence of this event the following Proclam.ition was issued: -“His Kxrellency the 
Right Honourable the Viceroy and Governor-fieneral in Council announces to the Chiefs 
and people of My.sori*, the death of His Highness the .Mahanija Krishnar.ija \Vo<l<*yar 
Bahadur, Knight Grand Commander of the Most Kxalted Order of the .Star of India. 
Phis event is regarde.d with sorrow by the Government cif India, with which the Lite 
Maharaja had preserved relations of friendship for more than half-a-century. 



" His Highness Chamarajendra Wwleyar Bahadur, at present a minor, the ailojui'd 
son of the late M.aharaja, is .icknowledged by the (iovernment of India as his successor 
and as Mah<araja of the Mysore territories. During the minority of His Highness the 
s;ud territories will be administered in His Highness’s mime by the British Government, 
and will be governed on the s:ime principles and under the same regulations as heretofore. 
When His Highness shall attain to the period of majority, that is, the age of < ighte< n 
years, and if His Highness shall then lx: found qualified for the discharge of the duties 
of his exalted position, the government of the country will be entrustetl to him, subject 
to .such conditions as may be determined at the time.” Though the terms of this 
Proclamation appear sufficiently explicit as to the intentions of the Government, a general 
desire was expressed by the inhabitants of the Province that the young Prince should 
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!.»• .uuiiilly itishillftl on ihc throne. With the sjinction of the .Secretary of State this 
('(•rcinony w.is .icconlin,nly performed with all due formality on the 23rd of September 1S68, 
diirinj; the Dasara fesliv.d, by the ('«»mmis'»iinier. Mr. L. Ih>wrinjf, who reported that 
“diiriii” the whole of the fati|L|[uin^ ceremonies attendant on his installation, the younjf 
Mah.tr.ij.i showed j^reat self-c<»ntr(»l and comjK)sure. and it was not a little remarkable to 
se<« .1 child of his tender years behave with so much diffnity." 

Upon the (iovernment of India was l.iid the res|M)nsibility of makinj; arranjreinents 
for the suitable (slur.ition of the younj; I*rinc<-. Colonel Haines havin.i{; resijjnetl in 1869, 
Colonel Cl. H. Mallestm was ap|)ointed as }^ii.irdi.in and tutor. Under his {Guidance, aided 
by Mr. K.uiHa ('harlu. Controller of the Palace, the Maharaja went throujrh a course of 
study on the Knj^lish public school system, that of Winchester bein*^^ taken as the model. 
A K»tyal school was hirmed. c<»mposed of l)oys of suitable af^e and position, amonjr whom 
he t<Hik his place in kssons and yames as one of them. Under these arran}rem(mts 
s.itisf.ictory pr<tj»ress was made, .ind on the retirement of Colonel Malleson in July 1S76, 
Captain l‘\ A. Wilson w.as tempor.irily ap|)ointed as iutc»r. The Maharaja had already 

m. ad<' a trip to Ootacamund, and .1 residence was Immu}* prepaixsl for him in Han<^aloro. 
On the lirsi of January iS;;. aetdmp.inied b> the Minister and other hijrh officers of 
.Stale, he .ittended th<‘ ImiH-ri.d Assemblij^e at Delhi, when the Queen was proclaimed 
I'anpress of India. 

L.IHT in the ye.ir the X’iceroy, Lord LytUni, visited the province in connection with 
the j^re.it famine to ory[ani/e a<le<iuat<* arrangements for relief. Mr. J. D. Gordon, 
judicial Commissioner of M)sore, w.is now .ippointed ”;uardian to the Mahtiraja, and 
Mr. W. .\. porter. Principal of the Cuinb<iC4>nam Collej^e, w.is enjfajfed as tutor. In this 
je.ir the M.ih.ir.ij.i’s m.irri.ioe took place with the accomplished Princess Vani Vil.isa, 

n. imetl Kempanan Jammanni, who had krn e<Un'ated on the same system. 'I'he Maharaja 
Mibseciuentl) paid visits to Ootacamund, Hanoalore and Calcutta, and also m.ule a progress 
thrmioh his own country with Mr, (iordon, wh<» was i«)w Chief tamnnissioner as well as 
.guardian. Under this diversified tniininj; his character and abilities rapidly developed; in 
1.8, So Mr, (l«»rdou ri-porled 1 1 is power «»f observation is keen, and his judgment of 
persons .uul things rem.irk.ibly souiul. P'or a 1k>) so young he shows caution and prudence 
in .m unusu.il degree. He has a cheerful, tractable, gentle disposition, with habits of 
regularity ami applic.ition .\s f.ir .is I can judge he bids fair to Ixicome, if he pursues 
the c«»urse In* h.is commenced. ,i Just and lienevolent ruler. I hope to make His Highness 
suffici«'ntl\ famili.ir with .ill the pnictical details of the administr.ition, within the time which 
is still Ih'Ioic us, ,ind to fill his mind with sound ideas and healthy instincts on matters 
connected with the duties and res|H)nsibilities of the high position which will, ere long, 
iIe\olve U|H>n him.” 

Tin- .ittitiule of the people towards the Maharaja was very noticeable. Of his 
visit to the C .luverj Falls. Mr. Porter writes: "The interest shown in him all along the 
rouu* was in f.ict \ery remarkable, and in m.uiy cases, touching ami impressive. Though 
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l<''l with tlu* |l;<mk 1 .ulministration of our territories ami the well-hcing of our 
\9ii suhjiTt'..” IJ<*si<i«-s these .irMn-^eMiients. a Representative Assembly was before long 
instituted, the iiatiin' of which was thus stated in an order issued in August: “His 
Higliness the Mah.iraj.i is desirous that the views .iml objects which the Government has 
in view in the measures adopteil for the administration of the Province should Ik; l>etter 
known and appreciated by the [Miople for whose Ix-mefit they are intended, and he is of 
opinion that a beginning towards the attainimmt of this object may be made by an 
annual meeting of the representative landholders .uul merchants from all parts of the 
ProviiK'e, before whom the Dewan will place the results of the past year’s administration 
and a programme of what is intended to Ik; carried out in the ensuing year. Such an 
arrangement, by bringing the people into immediate communication wdth the fiovernment, 
vv«>uld serve to remove from their minds any misapprehensions in regard to the views ,intl 
action of Government, and would convince them that the interests of the Government are 
identical with those of the people." 





M 


'I'he new administration entered ujion its work at a time of no little difficulty. 
Pi)r, owing to the 1X7? famine, which had swept aw.'iy one-fifth of the population, the 
accumulated surplus funds f»f former ye.irs had clisappeared. and a ilebt of 80 lakhs had 
been incurr(;d to the British Government. There was h1.s(j the enhanced .subsidy of 
10.^ lakhs a year to be met. b-vtensive retrenchments had already’ been carried out, and 
with a lew c.xceptions British (officers were replaced by natives on a lower scale of pay. 
On .1 review of the circumstances, ami in onler to give the new administration a gof)d 
start, tht' British (loveniment resolved to postpone the payment of the increase to the 
subsidy for five years, which was afterwards e.xtcnded for ten years more. This greatly 
relieved the financial pn’ssure. At the iHiginning of 1883 Mr. Ranga Charlu died, and 
later in the same year. Sir James fiordon, who had been knighted and appointed 
Ri.’sident at the time of the Rendition, was forcetl by’ illness to retire. 



Meanwhile, the Dewanship had been conferred on the late Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
K. .Sheshadri Iyer, uniler whom the State w.is dc.stincd to advance to a condition of the 
highest pn)sperity. It is impossible to do more here than give a brief summary of the 
measures carrieil out during the Maharaja’s reign. In order to combat a visitation 
such as that from which the State had just emerged, railways and irrigation at first 
receiveil special attention. The 58 miles of existing railway thus rose to 373 mile.s, and 
the irrigated area increased from 1.203 to >.55S square miles. The Malnad tracts were 
specially opened up, the mileage of roads being raised from 3,903 to 5,107. A careful 
rev’ision w.is m.i<le <»f all the departments of Government, and vast improvements were set 
on foot throughout the country. 'I'he sources of revenue were made more productive, not 
by increasetl t.ixation in any shajie, but by improved arrangements, which were aided by 
good seasons, and by natural growth under the stimulus of freer means of communication. 
A department of agriculture and statistics was formed, the revenue laws were codified, and 
agricultural l)anks were established. Coffee planting was assisted by the substitution of 
an acreage assessment on the land in the place of the old Aa/ai or duty levied on the 
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I the journey was perfectly private, the arranjjcments requisite for conveying* s<» a 

party necessarily made the fact Itnowti at the chief places .ilonj* the route. l)ut the 
interfist of the people was shown in a way which was eviilenily wholly sjHUUaiuMus. On 
the jMirt of the simple villaj.(ers, the feeliii}; manifested h.id somethin'^ in it of almost 
relijfious veneration. Away on the outskirts of the crowd. Un) far away to reeeivi* .'in\ 
notice or recoy^nition or serve; any object except to {^ratify his feeling' of reverimce. .i i)oor 
ryot would drop on the j^round ; and this simple act of devotiem over, wouUl rise and 
stJire with all his eyes. Or a woman, equally f.ir from the scene, with .i child in her 
arms, would put it down at full lenjjfth with its f.ice to the jifround and then drop liesi<le 
it. Aliy one coultl see, by unmistakable sijyns. that loyalty to the ancitstt tlynasiN- o| 
Mysore is still a livinjr and jutwerful feelinj^.” 



At lenjrth the eventful time for the Rendition arrived, and the e)es of .all Indi.i 
were ficstencd on Mysore; to see in wh.it manner this would In* effected by tin- British 
(lovernment. The 25th of March 1881. was the il.ate fixed upon, after consult.ition with 
all concerned, and at 7 o'clock on the morninj; of th.it ilay, amid sinus of universal 
r(;joicin<r, the j^reJit ceremony was publicly performeil in the P.ilace at Mysore. rh<‘ 
l.ite Rijjht Honourable W. P. Adam, Governor of Madras, rt;j)re.sentinj>; the Viceroy, 
discharjred the duty of inaujruration in a most impressive manner. A Proclamation w.is 
read, .statinjr that "His F.xcellency the Viceroy and (jovernor-Gener.il of Indi.i in 
Council announces to the Chiefs and |)eo|)le of Mysort;, by command of Her M.ijesiy 
th(; Queen of (ire.at Britain and Irelaiul and b'mpress of Indi.i. that His Hij^hness 
Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodeyar Bahadur is hereby placed in possi'.ssion of the 
Territories of Mysore and invested with the administration of the Mysore .St.ite. anil 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council declares further to the 
Chiefs and i'M;ople of Mysore that the administration of the .iforesiiid Tc;rritories b\ 
the British Government has on this d.iy ce;is(xl and determined.” 


Mr. Adam then address(;d the Maharajti, conjfratul.itinj* him on his imestiture, 
and referred to the tniining which had l)een jriven to prepare him for his hi^h jHisition. 
"IIavin*r, therefore, confidence in your jj^imxI qualities,’ he added, “.’ind belk'viny .also 
in the attachment of the Chiefs and people of Mysore to your Hij^hness. and in 
their .ste;idfast loyalty to the British (iovcrnmeiu, I now, on behalf ol the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, present ymu with this instrument of transfer, .ind jir.iy 
that God who watches over us, whatever our creed, may 'ruidi- you ari.i>ht in all that 
you undertake, and may bless the act that we perform this day." The instrument 
of transfer referred to, s])ccified in detail in 24 sections, the terms on which the 
Government was entrusted to tht; Maharaja. 


I 
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A Proclamation by the Maharaja followed, confirming; all existinfj; officers in iIk.mV 
appointments, and statinjr that idl laws in force should .so continue. 1‘or the «:\«'iutive 
administration, Mr. C. Kany;a Charlu was appointed as Dewan, with a Council ol three 
members to assist him, whose duty it wils “to submit for our consideration their opinions 
on all questions relatinfr to letfislation anti tiucation, and on all other important me.isiires 
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produce. Cotton and woollen mills were brought into operation, ami the silk industry 
revived. But the most remarkable industrial development was that of gold-mining in the 
Kolar district. Encouragetl by liberal terms, this was firmly established, and pro\'ided a 
new and most profitable source of revenue. 'I'he royalty p.iyable to the Mysore St.ite, 
and the sums deposited for leases, untler this head rose from h.dfa-Iakh to l.ikhs. 

Concurrently with the increase of the general revenue, there was a libend e.\pemliture 
on public works of all kinds. The water-supply and sanitation of the capital citi«-s .md 
chief towns were provided for. Municipal instituti«*ns were much exteiuled. Educational 
facilities were greatly increased ; and medical relief mailc available in all jiarts. 'fhe 
well-being of the people during the reign may be gauged by the estimate that the 
average duration of life rose from 24‘93 to 25*30. In all mejtsures for the good of ih«‘ 
country H.H. the Maharaja took a keen personal interest, and his popularity grew with 
\ his years, lie was respected and beloved alike by Europeans and natives. He was .1 
good horseman and whip, fond of sport and a Hl)eral patron of the turf. The Mahar.ij.i 

*V 

''generally divided the year between My.st>re, Bangalore and Ootacainund, with trips in 
the cold weather to other parts of India. 

Mysore was visited by successive Viceroys from time to time. Tht; K.irl «)f 
Dufferin was there in 1886, and the following extract from one of his sp(.‘eches indicatt;s 
the impression made upon his mind by what he saw: — "Under the benevolent rul«* of 
the Maharaja and of his dynasty, good government, enHght<*ned progress, univers.d peace 
and the blessings of education are everywhere ascendant, and there is no .StaU* within 
the confines of the Indian Empire which has more fully justified the wise policy of the 
British Government in supplementing its own direct administration of its vast territories 
. by the associated rule of our great Feudatory Princes." The Marquis of L.insdowne 

bllowtHl in 1892, and, among other expressions of approval, said: — “ 'I'here is probably no 
St^'in India where the ruler and the rule<l are on more satisfactory terms, or in which 
the great principle, that government should be for the happiness of the governed, receives 
a greater measure of practical recognition." Another notable visitor was lI.R.Il. the 
lamented Prince Albert Victor, wIkj was a guest of tin* Maharaja in 1889. Among the 
entertainments provided for such persons of distinction may be mentioned, as of spi'cial 
interest, the eleph.'uit Kheddas in the. Kakankotc ;ind other forests, where were witnessed 
the exciting and interesting operations of the driving, capture and tying-up of wild eleph.uits. 


The year 1894 was destined to be the last of the Maharaja’s beneficent reign. He 
was on a visit to Calcutta at the end of the year, with all his family, when he was 
attacked with diphtheria, and in spite of the Inist medical aid, succumbed to the dise.ise 
on Decemljer 26th. The j)coplc of Mysore were stunned by the shock which this s;ul 
news created, and it may be truly sitid that never was a Prince more deeply ;ind sincerely 
mourned by his subjects. The entire Press of India, with leading journals in England 
and other countries, joined in lamenting that a career so promising had been prematurely 
closed, for His Highness's virtues and the success of his administration had become 
widely known. 
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riu‘ il(;c<‘.'isc<l Mahcinijci left five children, two sons and three daughters. His 
eldest sotj, M.diar.ij.i Krishn.iraja VVodey.ir, has btely Ixien invested by Lord Curzon with 
full governing powers «m tht: attainment of his majority. Before proceeding to deal with 
his career, we may appropri.itely (juote ;i recent estimate by that great Anglo-Indian 
daily. The Pioneer, of the results of the Rendition under Sir Rajendra’s administration, 
" it may be rec.'dhsl,” wrote that journal, “ th:it Lord .Salisbury’s decision to hand back 
the Si.ite to Native rule was at the time considered a daring experiment, in the face of 
the weightiest authority. But tc.sting the results, from the point of view both of British 

interests .iiid the welfare of the people, we may confidently say that the experiment under 

the conditions imposed has proved a success. It would be idle to deny th.at the 
m.ichinery with which we equipped the State may have deteriorated in parts, or that it is 
worki'd .It loss high pressure by a Native administration than would be the case in a 
British district ; but the general government is undoubtedly gootl, and the people are 

prosperous, b’urtlier, it must be placed to the cretlit of Mysore that, more than any 

other Si.ite. it is rr-mlering to the Indian Empire the service of trying experiments, which 
until recently the Imperial Government have hesitated to .attempt. Not to speak of the 
enU'rprise shown by the Durbar in pnividing probably the best-equipped bacteriological 
laboratory in India; in engaging an expert .agricultural chemi-st for the benefit of the 
coffee plantiitions .'is well as the staple crops ; In the solid inducements offered to attract 
the 7\ita Institute to Bangalore, and in pioneering the conversion of water power into 
electricity, we may remember the new lines on which Mysore has struck out so bravely 
in legisl.iting .igaiiist infant m.arriages, in establishing a representative iissembly, and in 
.starting .igricultural banks.” 





•/ 

V 


H.H. Maharaja Sri Krishna Kaja Wodeyar Bahadur, 

Maharaja of Mysore. 





a remarkable and utul(‘.sij^ned coincidence, the installation of the 
Maharaja of Mysore ujHm the I'aiii of his fathers, by the repre- 

sentative of his Suzerain, i(X)k place almost concurrently with the 
historic Coronation of the Kin^-Iimperor .and his Consort in 
Westminster Abbey, the two ceremonies bcin^ scparat<*il only by a 

single day. His Highness’s accession to power w.is greeted with 

the utmost satisfaction by his subjects, and their prayers for his long life and prosperity 
on the occtision were ;is heartfelt, if less numerous, lh;m those which were simultan<*ously 

being uttered for his Suzerain in all parts of the British ICmpire. His Highness, who 

succeeded on the tleath of his father when he was but a boy of ten, came into full 

possession of his princely prerogatives and responsibilities under the most h.ippy .auspices, 
and under the inspiration of noble parental examples. Of his lamenteil father we have 

already spoken. During the eight years of his minority, his mother came into prominence 
as Maharani-Rcgent, assisted by a Dewan and Executive Council, and fully m.iintained 
the progressive policy laid down in the half-century of British .administnitioii, .uid 
developed during the fourteen years’ ride of the late Maharaja. Possessing an excellent 
education anil exceptional knowledge. Her Highness has borne bravely ;ind well the 

burden imposed upon her by the death of her husband, and has brought to be.ar upon her 
duties capacities which entitle her to front rank in the brilliant gallery of gifted women 
who have figured with credit and distinction in the history of Indian rule. In the St, ate her 
name is held in universal veneration, and great satisfaction was caused by Lonl Curzon's 
announcement at the Installation Durbar that the King-Emperor had acceded to His 

Excellency’s suggestion that her salute of nineteen guns as Regent should be continued 
to her for life. “As head of the Government of India," said the Viceroy, “I have 
pleasure in stating that the smooth progress of events during the minority has been 
largely due to the unfailing tapt and discretion of Her Highness. If I may be allowed to 
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s<iy so, sht: has set an t'xample of public anti domestic virtue which has been of e(|Udl 
valuo to her people and to her family, .ind which has earned for her the admiration and 
respect of all ... It is our hope, now that she is retiring from the res|>onsible position 
which she has so long and so successfully filled, that she may observe the fruits of her 
s.igarioiis esample, and may meet with the n-wards of her motherly devotion in the 
c«>ntliict .ind career of her son." 



The period of minority was also greatly fav«»ured in the character and attainments 
of tlu’ st.itesmen by whom the Maharani-Rcgent was surrounded. The Dewan, the late 
Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, K.C.S.I.. to again ({uotc Lord Curzon, ‘‘for eighteen years 
wi«*Ideil .in .lulhorily that was a reflex of his powerful character and abilities, and that 
l<-ft its m.irk u|)on ev(‘ry br.inch of the ailministration.” A man of commanding intellect 
anti (orce of character, he originatetl important schemes with equal courage and foreseeing 
gr.isp of dei.iil, .md his n.ime as :i successful st.itcsm.in will long be remembered with 
pride, not only in Mjsore, but by his ctuintrymen throughout India, Sir Sheshadri Iyer 
h.is left .1 listing mark on the history of th's State, ;ind among many material monuments 
of his fame will ever be rec.dled the Marikanave Reservoir, which can boast the second 
l.irgest m.isonry d.un in existence, and the C.iuvery Electric Power .Scheme, which 
ciinstitutes the (irst instance in Indi.i t*f the utiliz.ition of water power to generate 
electrkiiy for industrial purposes. The power is transmitted a distance of 91 miles to 
the Kol.ir Gold Fiekls. .ind the scheme r.inks .unong the l.irgest electric installations 
in the world. Sir K. .Shesh.'idri Iyer retired on account of ill-health in March 1901, and 
his de.ith Ibllowetl only six months liter. A movement is now on foot for the suitable 
piTpetu.ition of his memory in Mysore, and has the very hearty support of Lord Cur/on, 
who, in forw.irding a subscriptiim of Rs, 500, wrote th.it the State owed a lasting debt of 
gr.ititude to Sir Shesli.idri Iyer, “ to whose abilities and libours .ire largely due the 
flourishing condition in which the: young Chief t.ikes over the adminisir.ition." H.ippily 
His Highness h.is, .is Dewan, .1 most worthy successor to the late statesman in Sir 
Purn.iyo \. Krishn.i Murti, who. ,it the Coron.ition Durbar, was promoted from a 
Comp.inionship to .1 Knight Comm.indership of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
Sir Purn.i)o w.is, wh<*u nominated to the Dew.inship, the Senior Councillor, Mr. V. P. 
Madh.iva R.io. C.. 1 .E.. being the other Member of Council. The Dewan is an officer of 
the highest char.icter .ind well-proved .d^ilities, and his appointment was greeted with 
popul.ir s.itisf.iction. one ro.ison being that he is the jaghirdar of YeUndur and the great 
gr.indson ol the f.imous Dew.in Purnaiy.i, who rc-coiistructcd Mysore after the restoration 
of the Hindu d)n.isty .it the close of the eighteenth century. 




In June 1896, the Maharaja wjts pbiced under the care of a tutor and governor, 
Mr. .S. M. Fr.isiT, I.C..S,, of the Bumlxiy Service, an officer who had already conducted 
the tr.iining of the Mah.ir.ijah of Kolhapur and the Thakore S.'iheb of Bhavnagar, and 
whose services in the present case— also recognised in the Coronation Honours List by 
the coniernient of a Comp.inionship of the Order of the Indian Empire — were characterized 
by singular devotion, large [iractical experience, .and great ability. In the six years 






available a definite scheme was pursued, bej^inninj* with a si mini jieni'ral ftlucatioii, 
particularly in such subjects as history, {wditical economy .uul science, aiul p.issin>4 on to 
special training in the principles of law, land revenue, and the various departments of the 
administration. During the conclutling moiety of the jR*riod the principles of (iovernmeiu 
learnt in the schoolroom were illustrated in long tours in the Stale, which formed .m 
invaluable iwrtion of the Maharaja’s training. Accompanied by his tutor .ind governor and 
the smallest possible suite, the young Chief, in the course of the 1,700 miles travelled by 
road, visited every part of the State, and free from the ceremonial which makes it 
generally difficult for a Maharaja to get lx;low the surface of things, Ik* saw, .dmost like 
a private individual, the actual working of the machinery of (ioverninent aiul how it 
affects the ryots. Everywhere he was greeted with the utmost imthusiasm by the thousands 
of his subjects who gathered to welcome him. Nor were His Highness's travels limited to 
his own province. In 1900 he took the sea voyage from .Miulras to Calcutta, ,ind thence 
visited the famous places of Northern India; and in 1901 he spent over ;i month in .in 
e.xtendcd lour through Burma. 


The modern English education w'hich he has received has not m.ide him .iny the 
less orthodo.v in his religion and mode of life. Eor six years he was uniler strict tliscipliiie 
and removed from the unwholesome influence inseparable from a pal.'ici! ; but it has b(.*en 
a feature of the system to keep him in touch with his enlightened mother, the Maharani- 
Rcgent, and the singularly happy home life he enjoys with his l>rother and three sisters. 
In character His Highness shows development .mil iKilance which is often x.iinly 
looked for in men who are twice his age. Of .1 re.served, cool temperament which will 
.save him from the mistakes of impetuosity, he is just-minded and .slow to anger, but none 
the less does he {xissess the firmness and self-reliance which mark the ruler of men. His 
tastes are manly, ami. though short, he is of e.xcellcnt physique, a good rider .ind polo 
player, a thoroughly practical whip, who knows every det.iil of his horses' h.irness and 
idiosyncracies, .ind a keen racket player. In him the My.sore Imperi.il .Service (i.ivalry, of 
which any ruler might be proud, has a sjieckilly competent Chief. At Oolai.imund he h.is, 
since a small boy, been a prominent rider to hounds, and both there, and .11 M. mg. don- h.is 
always been a strong, but discriminating, supporter of sport. His Highness is, of lourse, ,i 
thorough ma.ster of English, and is quite :it home in European society, where his high- 
bred courtesy, and easy, but dignified, manners make him a f.ivourite- in this respect 
reminding many of the personal charm which his lamented father possessed. The M.ih.i- 
raja has a natural ear for music, and turns to his piano .ind the violin for amiivmeni in 
his Ici.sure hours. 



In June 1900, His Highness wjis married to Soubhagyav.'ithee .Sri Pr.n.ip.i 
Kumari Bai, daughter of the Rana S.aheb of Wana, .1 Rajput Chief in Kathiawar of the 
highest Jhala family. The formal ceremony took place when both parties wen- still t|uite 
young, in order that the remaining days of childhood might be utilized to give the youthful 
Maharani an education simikir to that enjoytal by the Mah.-irani- Regent herself. 'I’he 
selection of a bride outside the Province, and one re-uniting the Kshatriy.i blood of .Mysore 
with the Rajput families of the North, was a notable and gratifying innovation. 
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I h<‘ Miihiiraj.i’s student ii;iys c‘iul<*d with his eighteenth birthday in June 1902, when 
he took up his residence at the Ikilace with his l)ridc. On the followinj« August 8th, His 
Hi^>hness was inst.dled as already mentioned, by Lord Curzon, who. although it was the 
middle of the monsoon season, hail travelled sixteen hundred miles to jxirsonally entrust 
to llis Highness the administration of his territories. Lord Curzon, after briefly 
reviewing the history of tlu' Rendition and the Regency, addressed to the Maharaja remarks 
which m.ide a deep impression on His Highness and ail who heard them. Riders, he 
s.'iid, wiTc not made virtuous by installation homilies, hut by the instincts of their nature, 
by a diligent training, and by a willingness to profit by the wisdom and e.xpcrience of 
others. He cited th<- case of Fenelon’s lectures to the grandson of Louis XIV. and 
.Solomon's advice to his son as instances of wasted homilies. “ I am not going, therefore,” 
he added, “to give you a te.\t-book of moral maxims. I will only ask you to remember 
this --the young m.in <if «-ighteen who liecomes a ruler enjoys one of the noblest opportu- 
nities, but also one of the greatest responsibilities in the worlil. Upon you, to a large 
extent, will depend the happiness and comfort of several millions of your fellow-creatures 
who already look upon you with reverence, who, if you rule well, will regard you with 
devotion, but if )ou rule badly, with indifference and despair. You are put in this place, 
not for your own s.ike — to think that is the greatest of hum.in errors— -but for theirs. If 
you ,i(t conscientiously and dutifully you may leave a name that will live for generations 
in the memory of your people. If you throw away your chances and become a sluggard, 
or worse, your n.ime will lx; written in water and your memory will jjass like* a puff of 
smoke from the minds of men. I herefore I beg of you, at this turning point in your 

life, to remember these things: put )our he.irt into your work; be just; lx* courageous; 

be merciful to the lowly ; Ik* consider.ite to all. Work as though you were going to live, 
not for fifty )<Mrs, but for five; for duty, believe me, cannot afford to loiter :md there 
ought to Ix! no blank sp.iccs in a ruler’s diary. For my own [xirt, I shall always look 
b;ick upon having installed )ou as one of the pleavintest memories of my term of office. 
While 1 am here you know that you can count upon my confidence and support, and 
when I am gone .md other \’icero\s come here to visit you in Mysore, I shall hope to 
he.ir from them that you have fulfilleil the bright e.x|x;ctations of your youth, and that 

you are yearly marching forward from strength to strength." 


.\lter His Highness h.id Ixjcn formally insLilled and the khi/ai had been presented, 
he replied in most .ippropri.ite terms to the Viceregal .iddress. He said that it was with 
no mere con\ ention.d loyalty and gratitude that he acknowledged the great honour con- 
ferreil upon him in receiving from the V'iceroy the charge of his .State. Its history must 
ever inspire in its ruler .1 feeling of gr.ititude to the British Throne, and this added a 
special (|u.dit) to the .dlegi.ince which it was his first iluty to publicly tender to the 
[HTson of His (iMcious M.ijesty King halward VII., whose restonttion to health w'as 
nowhere hailed with greater thankfulne.ss than in Mysore. “To your Kxcellency,” con- 
tinued His Highness, "I owe something more than ordinary thanks. In common with 
the rest of the Chiefs of Indi.i I am indebted to your ICxcellency for the many acts by 
which ymi ha\e proved ) ourself to be our friend, most of all, perhaps, for the ennobling 





idcfil of doty ever held before us; and the wortls of weij^hty advice which your I‘'\cellency 


has now addressed to me will, lK*lieve me, sink the tUs.-per into my iniiul fr<nn the 
example and authority of the illustrious Viceroy who has uitere<l them." H.uin^ 

expressed his “particular and personal" «>b]i^ation to the ViciToy for liis presein-e. tin; 
Maharaja proceeded: "How important are the responsil)iliiii;s which now devolve \ipon 
me I fully realise, and this it is my ambition to prove by jverformance r.itlnT th.in by 
words. The inheritance t«) which I succeed is no ordinary mie. and I appreciau- wh.it 
Mysore; owes to the aviministration of wise statesmen .md the care, of th<* Hritish < iovernmeiit 
under the Re<j[ency of my revered mother. Hut at the same time, I know lull well ih.it 
I cannot rest on the laurels won by others, .ind th.it my utmost efforts .ire ne<-ded, not mily 
to maintain for my .subjects the benefits they alre.idy enjoy, but to press onw.ird to .i vet 
higher standard of efficiency. flow far I may be pointed the ability to cope with the 

problems before me. the future only can show'; but it is .1 comfort for me to feel ih.u I 

shall, for some time, ,it any rate, enjoy the .issist.mce of my well-provetl friend, ( 'idonel 
the Hon. Donald Robertson, as Resident. .Spe.ikiny with .ill iliffulence, I .im .ible to s.iy 
that I beifin my task with some knowleilj^e of its difficulties th.inks to the ediic.ition 1 
have received from Mr. I'niser. to whom I hope to prove th.il his labours for the p.ist 

six years have not been without fruit. I his much, .it ;in\ r.ite, c.in conlidentl) be 
affirmed, that the desire ;ind the effort to succei'd sh.ill not be lackin^ij. I have now sei'ii 
a yreat deal of my .Stati*. with its beautiful country .ind its loy.il jieople, and it would be 
a poor he.irt indeed that was not lilleil with pride .ind love for such an inheritanci*. May 
Heaven jjrant me the ability, .is well as the .imbition, to make a full .md wise use. of the 
jjre<il opportunities of my position, .md to j^overn without fe.ir or favour for the Listing* 
happiness of my people," 





In the afternoon the Maharaja was the recipient of no less than con^ratul.itory 
addresses, many of them in handsonu' c.iskets, and to each of the deput.ilions whiih 
waited ujion him w'ith them he maile brief and symp.ithetic rejilies. It says much for the 
universal popularity of the younj^ ruler th.it the .addresses represented interests so v.iried 
and diverse as those of the North and .South Mysore IM.mters’ Associations, the .Mjsore 
Frcem.'isons, the Ivurasians of the Province, non resident Mysoreans, the inh<'ibit:mts of 
Coorjr, Hindu .Sabhas, the C.'ithoHc community, Protestant mis.sionary societies, inhabit.mts 
of the Prcnch settlement of Pondicherry, ;md the municipal administrations of Han^alore 
and Mysore and other places. In every part of the .Stale the auspicious day w.is 
celebrated in the most hearty and enthusiastic m.inner. But we must p.iss over incidents 
inevitably and fittinj'ly .'issoci.ited with the installation of so popular .1 Prince to nive a 
few particulars respectinyf the fair domains which he now rules. The State has an .ire.i 
of 29,444 square miles, comprisintf 125 towns and nearly 17,000 villa^jes. Happily, the 
famines which have told so disastrously on many other parts of Indi.i in the last few 
years, though not leaving Mysore wholly scathless, have brought ;ilHJUt no recurr«;nce of 
destitution, such as that witnessed in the great famine of the later seventies. 'I'he best 
proof of the maintenance of prosperity is afforded by the last Census returns, which show 
^ that, instead of the calamitous decreases reported in Central anil Western India, the 
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j^rfw <liirin|f the l.ist tlecaile of the nineteenth eentury by no les*. than I2'05 f)er 
lent., .mil now nuiiibers 5,539,399 persons. The jjoliey iif f.iminc protection by means i>f 
irri”,ition h.is Iwen steadily pursued for many years. The most important work of the 
kind now undiT eonstructi<m is the Marikanave Reservoir, which, estimated to cost 
39 lakhs of rujwes, will be one of the largest artificial lakes in India, and will fertilize 
tlv .iriil district of Chit.ddruj^. The c|uestion «if system:itically restoring the minor tanks 
«»f the Province —they lUimlxT no less than 30.000 -so as to arrest the process of 
df.'terior.ition. is one to which the .Maharaja and his counsellors are now addressinj^ 
themselves. Of the e.xtcnt to which, under the stimulus of DurKir participation and 
encour.i^emeiu. the nviteri.d resources of the State are Ijeinjjf dcvelo|}ed in other directions, 
sotne mention w.is m.iilc in the precedino sketch, more particularly as re}.fards the jjreat 
(\iu\ery electric power scheme. ;ind the nipid rise of the oold-mininjr imlustry, the proj.'ress 
of which is the m,un rano/t lielre of the C.auvery scheme. The value of the gold 
estiMcieil from the twelve mines at work in 1901 w.is nearly two millions sterling. The 
le.ises ha\e very recmitly la’cn c.vtended for a further period of thirty years, on terms 
mutu.dly .idv.int.igisais to the .Suite .mil to the mining companies. Other industries, such as 
te.i- .ind loffee-pl.mting, cotton-spinning, silk-we<i\ ing and woollen m.mufacture need not be 
det.iiled, though some indic.ition of the industri.il activity of the province m.iy be obtained 
from the st.iti inent th.it, .ij^irt from .St.ite .and priv.itely-owned concerns, there are nearly 
a hundnsl joint-stoik comp.mies r;irr\ing on industrial operations, exclusive of corpor.itions 
working on sterling c.ipit.il r.iised in Hngl.ind. In every direction the princip.\lity is 
being, or has been, opened out by r.iilw.iys under .St.ite control, or with St.ite encounige- 
ment. 'Phe Mysore section of the .Southern M.ar.itha K.'iilway covers in all 296^ miles, 
in .iddition to which .1 br.mch of the Madras R.iilw.iy, on the standard gauge, runs from 
Howringpet to B.ing.ilore, .ind other lines arc projected. The liberal encour.igement given 
by the Durbar to scientific investig.ition is, in itself, a stimulus to well directed industrial 
enli rprisi*. No less m.irked is th<’ evception.illy .idv.mced position occupied b\ the .State 
in edue.ition.il m.itters. The M.ih.ir.ini's High Caste (iirls’ School is especi.illy f.imous, 
,md constitutes the most siiKesslul .illempt Indi.i h.as seen to put the ladies of the country 
on the s.ime inlelleetu.il le\el with their huslMiids and brothers. The generally 
progressive poliey pursued has, of course, tended to an increase of wealth in which the 
.St.ite h.is justly sh.irc'il, .ind tin* revenue in tlu’ hast financial year wjis no less than 
I So I.ikhs of rupees. 


The solemn imdiri.ikings gl\en by the M.iharaja in his installation sjx-ech ha\e 
.ilre.idy been ir.msl.ited into tli-eds, and during the few months that h.ive since elapsed he 
h.is t.iken .in .icti\e .and re.il p,irt in the administration of his .State. With the hcartv 
.ipprov.d of the (lovernment of India, he promulgated on his installation a scheme of 
.idministr.ition, under which he is assi.sted by a Council, consisting of the Dewan 
(.Sir Purn.iyo \. Krishn.i Murti, K.C.I.f*'.), and two members — Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, 
C.I.b... Revenue (.’ominissioner, and Mr. .Sreenivas lyangar. The e.\ecutive work of the 
.St.ite is distrihiited hy departments bciv^een the Dewain and the two Councillors, anti at 
the periodic, il meetings of the ('ouncil they .ire to “advise His Highness in all imtjortant 
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matters." After their observations have beeit consitlerctl the “ schetlule*! ’’ or im]H>riitiu 
l)usiness is disposed of by the Maharaja. 'I'he* " non-schetinletl ’’ l>nsiness, after passing 
thr»»u}^h the hands of the Councillor ti> whose dejKU'tment it iM'lon^s, is tlis|)ose(I of by 
the Dewan, as the e.xecutive head of the G«>vernment. the Ctnincillors, however, rct.uninji 
a certain amount of supervision over the affairs of the departments includeil in their 
respective portfolios. In the event of friction ari.sino between the Dewan and Councillors 
a reference is to be matle to the Maharaja, whose decision in th<.*se, as in other m, titers, 
will be final. Taken in conjunction with the Representative .\sseinbly, the scluane of 
government outlined above, ensures <in the tme hand, the active participation t)f the 
Prince in the atlininistration of his territories. an«l on the other. .i well-reoulatetl machinery 
of executive devolution, and occasionally, of ptpular consultation. In Mr. IC. Maconochie, 
1.C..S,, the Maharaja has lx!en provided with a most capable private secnlary, who, while 
rclievinjf His Highness as f.ir as p(*ssil)Ie. from the drudgery of excessive technic.il detail 
under which some other Princes have alxindoned all .ittempts to jKTson.dly participat** 
in the administration, will help him to come t«» a rij^ht d<“cision on the broad ^^eneral 
rjucstions placed before him. 

The aims and principles the M:iharaj;i h.id in view in promul^ratin.i; the scheim; of 
jifovernment now in operation, were explained by him at an extraordinary meeliii” of the 
now Council which met .i few days after his install.ition. llis lli-^hness pointecl out th.u 
they were once !»oain at the be^inniny of a new experiment in ,Mysor(‘. Wln-tlwr it 
would Ixj a success, or the reverse, depended ore.itly tm his Councillors .uul the devotion 
on their part t<j the interests of the State, of which he w.is assured, lie was aw. ire that 
no hum.in institution w;is perfect, and no doubt some defects in the schemi* would be 
revealed as time went on. Hut he hoped <ind e\p«:cted much from the system o1 
administration adoj)le<l, and it was his earnest d<‘sire th.it it shouKl succeed. Wh.it w.is 
needed was sin}>lc-he<irted .ind unselfish co-o|>er.uion on the p.irt o| e.ich member. “ It 

cannot be expected," continued llis Hiohness, "that \ou will .dw.iys aoree with <»he 

another, or that I shall always aoree with you. It may be that at time-s you m.iy leel 

.some .soreness indivitlually, «ir even collectivity, at beinsjf over ruled. .\t such times 1 .isk 
you to .tfive credit to those who disagree with you for beint* actuated by the same sense 
of public iluly as yourselves, and to reflect that, in ;.;ivin^ your honest opinion .uid 
urj^ing it to the utmost of your powers, you have done your duty and ret, lined your 
self-respect. I ask you to biinish, in these instances, :iny .sense nf resentment .ind to 
adclre.s.s your.selves to the next (|uc.stion Ixjfore you with undiminished couraj^e ami ”ood 
will. If this spirit animates your lal^ours, I can, relying on your mature. ex|)erience ami 

proved abilities, look forward with confidence to the future. In conclusion. 1 desire to 
assure you, collectively, of my loyal supjiort, and individually, of my unfailing symp.ithy 
and consideration. May Hcjiven y^uide us always, to the la-stiiij^ j^oixl of my di-.ir 
people.’’ 

Last winter His Highness t<x>k advantage of the Delhi Assemblage to travel in 
Western and Northern India, as a means of coming into further cont.ict with Kuropean 
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,i<lininistr,it<>r'>. hrothtT Chiefs .ind liuluin st.itesmen rind scholars, hVoin BomiMy the 
M.ih.ir.ij.i proceedeil to Delhi, .uid to<ik u|t his tein|>»rary residence in the large camp 
|ire|».ired li»r his use. Six speti.d trains were re<|uired tn c*)nvey the Maharaja’s Imperial 
.Service Laiicf'rs, lolluwers, horses, c.irriages and r<‘tainers to Delhi. In the iinavoidahle 
ahsenci* of the (l.ukw.ir, llis Highness nnle side l>y side with the Ni/am, in the 
front r.ink of the «-Ieph.int esci>rt of the Viceroy .ind the Duke of Connaught on the 
occ.ision <»f their St.ite entry int<i Delhi. Mounted on one of the most magnificent 
<"le|)hants in the whole procession, His Highness wore a dress of gold brocade, with 

magnificent diamonds, strings of pearls ,ind a pend.int of rubies. At the Durl>ar, he was 
the third I’rinc*- the Ni/am an«l the (l.iekvv.ir preceiling him- -to Ijc presented to the 
X'iieroy and the Duke of Connaught, and to recpiest the conveyance of his congratulations 
to the King-himperor. .\t the r<-\ie\\ of troops and on other oicasions, the martial 

iKMnng of the .M\sori' Imperial SjTvice Lancers (an exteptionally large contingent of 

whith .ittendesly was noticed ,ind rewarded by the he.irly cheers of thous.ands of 

spect.itors. 


As one of the three Premier Princes of Indki, the Maharaja receives .i siilutc of 
tv\<‘nl\ one guns. He maintains a milit.iry fi>rce of 1,17,^ c.ivalry, 3,425 infantry .ind ten 
guns, exclusive of his substantial contribution to the Imperial .Service 'IVoops, comprising a 
most efficient cavalry corps, .mil .1 more recently constituted Transport Corps of 300 carts 
.ind 700 ponii’s. As \m! have seen. His M'jghni’ss is already a ruler in deed, <ind not in 
n.une only. In view of his own high ch.iractei^*-ynd the favourable conditions, piircntal and 
tutorial, of his training, there is every riMson to share the anticip.iiion of 77 /c 7 'ifws that 
His Highness ’‘will not suffer himself to be turned from the path of noble perform.ince 
whiih he h.is marked out for himself by any of the m.ilign influences that have too often 
blighted the lives of the most promising Indian Princes,” .ind that “under his hand the 
Mysore St.ite will enter upon .in epoch of further development, .ind of prosperity grixiter 
th.in it h.is known in the p.ist." 








Major-General H.H.SirPartab Singh 13aha(lur,G.C.S.I., 


aharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 



a century 
Feramorz 


KLHBK.'VTEI) in history an«l in literature for the beauty its scenery 
\ clinicite, Kashmir is so widely known throutihoui 

th«; civilizetl world that Macaulay’s proverbial s<'hooll)oy, wherever 

4 he iniyht be found, couhl be trusleil to pass an impromptu 
||L examination as to its <jeographical whereabouts and its chief physical 

^ features. Knowledj»e is now much more wid«*ly diffused than it was 

ago, and yet. well-nigh at that distance of tiim*, 'Phomas .Moon* represented 
as asking : 

Who has not heard of the Vale <»f Cashmere, 

With its roses the briglitcst tliat earth c\cr gave ; 

Its temples, and grottos, .md fountains as clear 

.\s the love-lighted eyes that hang <>\er their wave* 


Conquered by Akljar in t5S6 and incorjwvrated in the Mogul Empire, this f.iir laiul 
came into the possession of the present dynasty in 1819 by virtiu* of the. martial powers 
of the famous Maharaja Ciulab Singh, tin; gnuulfather of the reigning Chief. Commencing 
his career in a comjiaratively unimportant position in the army of Ranjit .Singh, "the I^ion 
of the Punjab,” (iulab Singh steadily rose, by meritorious service, ;uid idtimately receive*! 
from his .sovereign the satrapy of Jammu, a ra/ wh«jse foundations were laid by J.imbii 
Lochana, descendant of Agni Giri, tin: first scion of the .Solar dynasty who remov*'*! from 
Ajotihya to that ptirt of India. .Subsecjuent t<* th(; establishment of the Jammu raj, 
Dayakaran, one of the sons of Jambu Loch, in, conquered K.ishmir, estiblishing a <lyn.isty 
which maintaini'd its sway there for fifty-two generations. In the middle <*f the eighteenth 
century J.'immu w.is ruled by the well-known Ranjit Dev, son of Raja Dhrub I )ev. 
Ranjit Dev had three brothers, the second of whom was Surat .Singh, i he (julab .Singh, 
by whom the two countries were brought under one ruh*. was the gre,it gr.unls«)n of 
. Surat Singh. After Ranjit Dev’s death, his principality w.is thrown int<» confusion by 




Interneciiu* strife*, .met only fincroeel thert*froin on Iteinjf brenight under subjectietn by 
(iiil.ib Sinoh, while,* in the st*rvicc of the Lahejre Diirlwr. Kanjit Slnj^h recognized that 
he hael herejelitary claims to the ceuintry, and, not emly appointed him to the Gejvernorship, 
but permitteel his holding the province in fief. 

rj)on the downf.ill of Sikh dominiem, which followeel Kanjit .Sinj^h’s demise, the 
Kashmir State*, as now I'onstituteel, w<is calleel inte) existejnee by the Preaty of Amritsar. 
'Fhat instrument, el.ite-d the i6th March 1S46, assi>rnetl the whole of the hill country 
l)et\vet*n the Inelus and the Uavi, exclusive of Lahenil, to Raja Giilab Sinoh on jjayment t)f 
7S lakhs of rupt;e*s. The Maharaja (for this title hael now l)t!en conferred upe)n him) 
subsee|ue*ntly reline[uisheel Chamba in faveeur of the British ( lovcrnment. The Ladakh 
te*rritor), which he h.iel siibjui^ate-d prie>r to the ele*.ith of Ranjit Sinyh, was broujrht under 
<*ffe.*ctive eontrol. (jilyit was .dso cont|uered, and the taluka knejwn as Uhaderwali 
subse*(iuenlly eame uneler the .Mah.iraja's sway. The eliial principality thus built up, anel 
now he’lel b\ the* subject of the pre*se*nt sketch, ce>vers ;in a”,”re*<4ate .ire.i of 80,900 se|u;ire 
mile*s. The* popul.ition has rise*n from J, 545,05 2 in 1891, te* 2,905,578 at the last ('ensus, 
be*in;4 .in increase* of 1 1*22 per cent. This reanark.ible .lelvance* speaks unmistakably of the* 
prospe*rity of the,* |ie*ople, .ukI w.is not t*e|u.illeel in .in) otht*r e>f the* 27 Frovince*s, .States, or 
.Xj'encie-s intei which the* Imli.in hanpire* is divieled. l'nha[)pily seime parts of the Kmpire 
h.ive*, on the* e ontr.uy, suffereHl ve ry a*rie)us diminution eif popul.itiem m consee|U€!nc(* of the 
coneurre*nt eal.imities of pl.n^ue .inel f.unine* .\s is n.itunil in sei meiunt.iinous .1 retjiem, the 
i;re*.it m.iss eif the* people are* rur.d dwelle;rs, emly i58,<x)o otUl eif the population bein'4 
te*turnc*el .IS town rt*sielents. Heiw di\ t:rsifietl the subjects of the M.ihanija are* in race* ,ind 
1 1*01*11 m.iy be ^.ithereel when it is stitcel th.it the prevailin'; ve*rn.icul.irs in elifferent jiarts 
e)f the e-eiuntry .ire five in numbe,'r-- Doyri, K.ishmiri, P.ihari, P.mjabi, and L.idakhi- -anel 
th.it the diale*cts of these tongues brini; up the number of l.ins;u.i_i>es in use in His 
lli^hni*ss’s te:rritorie*s to lhirU*en. 'fhe K.ishmiri tongue itself is vt*ry cleisely re*latcd te) 
S.msknt. The fine* physie|ue of the me*n of the country .mil the l^eauty e)f its women, 
h.i\e bee*n rem.irkeel on .ilmosi .is fri*nue*nll) .is its natur.il productix eness. Fruit of almost 
e*\e*ry eli*scriptiem throws profusi*l\ in the lower x.illeys. .uni is ne.)w larjje*!) cultii.iteil 
lor the* m.muf.iitun* of wine* Hut this land of .ijreat be*,iuty .ind fertility is not wholly 
e*\e*mpt from H.ibility to f.unine. I'h.it of 1S7S, tooe.*thi*r with t*arthe]u.ikes, anel the effects 
of e*rni<'r,itton, \e.*|-y m.Ueri.ilK re*eluct*el the popiiUtion some )e*.irs b.ick, but, as we have 
see'll. the*re* is now remarkable* e\p.msion in this ri*spe*ct. 


lU* the tre'.ity of 1.846 M.ihar.ija (jiilab .Sinj;h bound himself to acknowleel^e the 
supre'in.u) of the llritish (lo\e*rnment, .me! te) .issist the Hritish with troops when reejuireel 
lie w.is ;;ivin;4 full e*ffe*ct to the*se* obli”.itiims in the early elays of the Mutiny, when, in 
.\ui;ust 1.S57 he passeel aw.iy. His successeir, Mah.'iraja Rattbhir .Sin<fh, his third and 
Old) sur\ i\ inj> .sem, in whose* (avour he .•ilKlicuted shortly Ixiforc his death, carried to 
com|)letion the; measures for leiy.illy assistin;.; the I’ar.unount Power w'hich had been planned 
by the first M.ih.iraja. A contingent eif 2,000 infantry, 200 cjivtdry anel si,x guns was sent 
to He'lhi, .mel renelere,‘il valuable service there. In recognitle)n thereof, Lord Canning 
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offered the Mahanija a rich taluka in Oudh. but he refused the remarking’ that he || 
had come forward to share the burden resting on the Paramount Power as a true friend 
and devoted ally, and not as a mercenary thinking only of m.iterial gain. .Snbse<juently 
his troops co-operated with the British in the first Swat campaign, ami his loyalty was 
recognized in ways which he could do no other than gratefully accept. Lonl Lawrence 
gave him an assurance that should heirs male of his Iwaly fail him without a formal 
adoption Ixiing made, his wishes in regard to the succession of .i collat<*r.d relation woukl 
be respected. Subsequently the claim of the British (iovernment to the receipt of ,in 
annual tribute was renounced. The Maharaja ruled his people well, but was slow t<» break 
away from traditional practices. The army was so improved that th<* .Stale soon came to 
be recognized as the strongest amongst the allies of the British Crown (*n the nurthern 
borders of India. His Highness was created a Knight Grand Commander i)f the Order of 
the Star of India, and had his .s:dute rai.sed to twenty-one guns as a personal distinction. In 
1876 he had the honour of receiving King Edward, then th(; Prince of Wales, at Jammu, 
and in the following year, on the occasion of the Proclamation Durbar at Delhi, he w.is 
gazetted a General in the Army and created a Councillor of the Empress. He ilid good 
service in connection with the British Mission to Yarkand, ,md was ;i munilicent patron of 
learning. 


His Highness Sir Partab Singh .succeeded to the on the death of his illustrious 
father in September 1885, having then reached the mature age of 35. In his youth he 
had Ciirefully studied Sanskrit, and, besides acquiring a general knowledge of law, science 
and medicine, he gained an acquaintance with English literature. It was his misfortune to 
assume power at a .somewhat critical time, the afliiirs of the .State having l)ecome 
disorganized, owing to the ill-health which marked the closing years of .Sir Ranbhir 
Singh’s life and his consequent inability to rule with the firmness anti discretion displayetl 
during the great part of his long rd^ivie. Complications resulted, anti the relations 
between the Maharaja and the British (iovernment liecame .somt;what strained. In conse- 
quence of this state of affairs. His Highness volunt.'irily alxlicated his full powers, for 
a period t)f five years. A .State Council was established, and the younger brother of His 
Highness, Raja .Sir Amar Singh, was appointctl President. As will Ije seen in the sketch of 
Sir Amar Singh to be found elsewhere in this volume, he filled the im|X)rtant anti tlelicaie 
duties of the {)osition with tact and conscientiousne.ss. But there was no sm.all di.sadvant.ige 
in the manife.stly provisional nature of an arrangement which left the Maharaja outsitle the 
Government carried on in his name. Mr. R. Logan, the Comptn)ller, put the accounts of 
the State into order, and drew up a rejwrt in which he outlinetl a numlx:r of tlesirable 
reforms. These met the approval of His Highness, and after he had conferred with 
Lord Lansdownc, the Viceroy, who sjiecially visited the .State for the purpose, he 
e.\pre.ssed his willingness to resume the reins of administration. Accordingly he was 
reinstated two years before the quinquennial period had expired. His Highness, who 
thereupon received the decoration of Knight Grand C<>mmander of the Order of the .Star 
of India, became President of the Council, which continues in existence, the system having 
been found to work very satisfactorily. 
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Of the tnciny reforms carrieil out duriti)^ the present reign, none have contributed 
more fully to the material well-lxung of the people than the introduction of a land 
setileiiKMit ott the basis of the system followetl in liritish Imlia, to replace the aniitpiatetl, 
inequit,d>le .uid uncert.»in meth(Kls formerly followed. The wt^rk was carried out under 
the al)l<* direction of Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, who was created a C.I.IL in recognition 
ol the successful .iccomplishment of a iiKist <lifticult task. Sir Walter (advanced to a 
KnightluMKl in the Order, as a fitting reward for the zealous, tactful and fible discharge of 
his duties as priv.ite secretary to Lord Cur/on) has told the story of the settlement in 
‘‘The Valley of Kashmir’’ which he published in 1895. The system of revenue farming, 
which lends itself to <*\tortion. was .diolished, and the cultivators were further benefited 
by the iliscontinuance of the .irbiirary cl.iini of the Durbar to buy lois, ghee, horses, wool 
and other .irticles at merely nomiiicd prices. A number of imposts have also been swept 
away under the e.xisting administration, including the export duty on certain descriptions 
of goods ; Zar N.ikhas, Nauskhat and Rawangi dues ; and duties on vegetables. 
Remissions h.ive Ixjen made of the taxes known as Pouj Nazr.d (which was at 
the extortionate rate of twelve annas per rupee), and Thanapati, or marriage tines, as 
also of the Mahometl.in marri.ige tax. and the Dh.armarth, temple and education cesses. 
I'he system of llegar, both .is regards labour anti provisions, iind that of engaging 
skilleil workmen for the Durbar at very low rates of remunenition, have disappeared 
iK’fore the touchstone of the enlightened principles on which the Stale is administered. 
'File Durbar h.is also biilden goodby<“ to the restrictive monopolies under which bricks, 
lime, p.i[)er .ind certain other manuf.ictures were not oj)cn to prlv.'itc enterprise. .Such 
enterprise is now eiusuir.iged in every way, and has found outlets in the introduction 
of housebotats and in prospecting for the mineral wealth of the country, more 
jxuiicularly co,il. The improvement of the means of communication effected by the 
Public Works Department established on the British Inilian model (amongst its 
uiidert.ikings m.iy be mentioned the completion of the Jhelum Valley and the (jilgit 
roads, .ind the construction of the Mu/affenilsul Bridge) has, side by side with the 
reforms mentione«l, done much to stimulate trade both within and beyond State limits. 
'FIk- modilic.uion of restrictions formerly placed on the residence of Europeans in Kashmir 
h.is, of course, tended in tin* s.une din'Ction. "Fhc country is now visited by thousands 
of Europe, ms, who settle there for the hut months of the year, and h.'ive established a 
well-known summer st.ation .'it Clulmarg, which is higher and cooler than Srinagar, the 
capit.il. The inllux has tendeil to increase the ilemand for Kashmir silver and copper work, 
which is rapidly .icquiring .1 distinctive character .'ind rising in imfxirtance amongst 
Oriental arts, while the shawl-weaving and lacquer work for which the country is famous 
is .ilso in greater rcijuest. Yc.ir by year the value of mercantile transactions with 
British Indi.i ste.ulily e.xpands. Excluding gold and silver it stood at 156 lakhs of rupees 
in i.Sc).S i.Sqq, while in the yisir ended on March 31SI, 1902, it had rksen to no less than 
257i l.ikhs. 'I'he Jammu and K.ishmir .State RaiUvay, on the standard gauge, runs from 
the frontier of the .St.ite to the left l)ank of the Tawi river near Jammu, and was opened 
in .M.irch, i8qo. Under agreement btttween the Durbiir and the (jovernment it is 
worked by the North Western Railway. The mountainous chjiracter of the country adds 
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materially to the hnancial and engineering obstacles to railway development, but the 
Durbar has under consideration a scheme for a light line, tfid the Hanial pass from 
Jammu to Srinagar, so as to bring the capital into direct railway communication with 
British India. Projects have also been preiwretl for a railway to Kashmir lx)th on the 
standard and metre gauges by alternative routes, from Kala-ki-Sarai vtd Abbotal);ul, or 
from Mandra 7>id Panjar. On the metre gauge the cost would Ik: abtiui 245 lakhs of 
rupees, and on the standard gauge three cn>res, tin; distance being aboiii 200 miles. 'I'he 
matter is not being lost sight of, but in the meantime canals lj«jth for communication and 
for irrigation have been improved, extendetl or c«*nstructeil. 

In the administration of law and ortler pnjgrcss has been no less marked. The 
practice of farming out the exclusive right <if trying suits among certain classes of people 
has been aboll.shed, as has the no less reprehensible custom of puni.shing the innocent 
relatives of army deserters when the runaways successfully evaded detection aiul 
capture. Kidnapping Wiis in former d.iys .1 very common practice, but it h.is now Ik-cu 
suppressed. Another uprooted evil was the custom, obtaining among the hill people, of 
pawning men and W(»men to secure loans. An essential element in the intrmluction and 
permanence of the reforms and improvements that have been indicated was the virtu.il 
recon.struction of the admini.strative machinery. In many Oriental lands subordinate 
r)fiicials can at least plead, in extenuation of the extortion they practise, that their s.daries 
are paid at infrequent and uncertain intervals. Such excuses woukl not hold gooil in 
Kashmir, where all salaries have for some years past been paid monthly, inste.id of 
quarterly and half-yearly. Leave and other rules affecting the public .services hav<' been 
introduced, and in the general reorganization t»f departments a much higher staiul.ird of 
efficiency than f<')rmerly prevailed has been required. The supply of well-educated .uid 
honest officers kjcally available fx;ing inadecpiatc, men of character and ability were 
engaged outside the .State for the purpose of raising the general stamlard, while tin* pay 
of old and well-tried officials was incrc.ised in cert;un instances ;is an encour.igement to 
official honesty and diligence. Manuals for the guidance t)f district officers, tahsild.irs .uid 
kanungos were issued, with appropriate sjxicimcn forms for their use. The account system 
was entirely reorganized, and this has aided to no insignificant extent in bringing almut 
the prosperous financial position to which the State has been raised, another contributory 
cause Ijeing the conservation of the great forest areas, after the model of the system 
obtaining in British India. 

In the “ East India (Progress and Condition) Report” presented to Parliament in 
1901 it was remarked that the Kashmir revenue “continues to exhibit a healthy tendency 
towards elasticity and expansion. During the five years ending March 1901, there has 
been growth in both revenue and expenditure. The invested surplus of the .State has, in 
the same period, been increased from ;^’228,ooo to .1^285,000. The Budget for 1900-01 
gives a total of receipts of j^438,ooo and of expenditure of ;^4 19,000. The great 
spending departments are the Military and Public Works. The former has decreased in 
expenditure in recent years, and now requires about ;^8o,ooo a year. The actual Public 
( Works expenditure in 1899 -1900 e.xceeded 10,000, but the estimate for the following 
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yc.ir is taken at /"So.ooo. Considerable outlay is beinjr devoted to sericulture, from 
which larjtfe Hnancial returns arc already accruinjf to the State. The question of the 
constructi<in of a railway throujjh Jammu to the Kashmir Valley is being’ carefully 
considered. Money has been allotted for the survey, and a grant is also made for the 
construction of .i road along the route, which would be useful in the event of the railway 
project lx.‘ing siinctioned." The re|K)rt f*)r the following year was no less favourable. It 
showed that, after meeting an e\[K!n<liture of .^436,000, there was a surplus of .^36,000. 
The year ckised with .111 iiuested balance of jC^J^o.ooo, anti a working bidance of .^270,000. 
It was .igain intim.ited th.it “ kirge returns ;ire anticip;iteii from the outlay for the develop- 
ment of silk culture anti m.inuf.icture. .\ r.iilw.iy to Srinagar is in contemplation, and a 
road taking the course of the proposed r.iilway from Jammu to Udham|)ore, where coal 
has recently laen discovereil. is being constructed.” 

Untler the efficient ilireciion of General R.ija Sir Amar .Singh, the Military deptirt- 
ment h.is Ik-cii n;org,ini/ed, ;intl the army brought uj) tt) a high standard. The army 
consists of .iljout 8,000 c.ivalry ainl infantry and 288 guns. ‘ As we have seen in the earlier 
part of this sketch, the pledge given by M.ihar.ija Gulab Singh, when he m;ide peace with 
the Hritish ,it Amritvir in 184O, t** pLice the sword of K.ashmir at the disposJil of the 
Paramount Power when<;ver required, was faithfully observed by him and his successor. 
M.'ih.ir.ija .Sir P.irt.ib .Singh h.is worthily maintained the traditions of his dynasty in this 
respect. Kashmir w.is one of the very first States to organise and equip their <|uotas to 
the ImjK'rial .Service 'IVoops. It w.is only a .short time prior to handing over the reins of 
Ciov<*rnment t«» Lord I.,.insdowne, th.it the l.u<’ M.irquis of Uufferin announced that the loyal 
offers ol the Ruling Chiefs to assist in the defence of the Empire would be accepted on 
the I i.isis of li.sed contingents from each of the. contributory States, Yet, during the first 
ye.ir of Lord L.insdowne’s Vicoroyalty, the org.ini/ation of the Kashmir quota was taken 
in h.ind, and a very v.ilu.ible .ind efficient force soon resulted. 'I'he soldiers of His 
Highness [larticipated in the Black Mountain expedition sent out at the l:>eginning of 1891, 
to quell the wild tribes raiding the settled Ixjrtlers of the Samana range. The Kashmir 
Corps W.IS also eng.iged in the Hunxa Nagar operations, and on both occasions won the 
high encomiums of the general officers in command. Still more noteworthy was the service 
rendered in the Tinih cam|3aign of 1897-98, in which the Kashmir Mounted Battery gained 
speci.il f.ime for activity, vigilance and valour. It was in recognition of the loyal aid 
e.igerly rendered when required th.it the Maharaja was given in 1S96, the honorary rank 
of M.ijor-Gener.il in the British Army. Sir Am.ir Singh, to whom reference is made 
elsewhere, is the right-hand man of His Highness, and in his position as Vice-President 
of the St.ite Council he has lieen a consistent and active supporter of the progressive 
polity which chancterizes the administration. Another brother of His Highne.ss, now 
dcce.isetl, Riija .Sir Ram Singh, was created a Knight Commander of the Bath in 
recognition of his services to the Crown. The Maharaja receives a sjilutc of tw'enty-one 
guns within his own territtiries and one of nineteen guns in the rest of India. 

With the Mah.-iraja of 'Praviincore, the ruler of Kashmir rode immediately behind 
the Ni/am and the Maharaja of Mysore in the procession of Chiefs who, mounted on 





richly caparisoned elephants, escorted the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught when they 
made their State entry into Delhi for the Durbar. Sir Partab Singh's Ccimp was one of 
the largest on the Delhi plains, containing no less than 400 tents for housing the personal 
staff and retainers of His Highness (who reached a total number of 1,500), and large 
numbers of the Indian nobility and gentry, us well as illustrious Lannis, friends from 
Turkestan, Bhutias from the hills, the Mirs of Hunza and Nagar, the Raja of Punah ,'ind 
other frontier Chiefs feudatory to Kashmir, all of whom were guests of His Highness. 
In the Viceregal State entry and also at the great Coron.ition assemblage on New 
Year's Day, the Mahanaja appeared in splendid, yet simple costume, with the beautiful 
plume emblematical of the Dogra Raj waving from his turban. The message the 
Northern ally sent to the King-Enipcror w.is couchctl in the following appropri.ate words ; 
'* I congratulate your P'xcellcncy with the innermost sen.se of loyally and tievotion on this 
happy occa.sion, and I beg you to communicate my congratulations to His Imperial 
Majesty King Edward, together with my heartfelt pniyers to Clod Almighty to preserve 
the ever-growing prosperity of the British Throne, .-ind to grant protection and peace to 
all Indians great and small." His Highness Wiis able, thanks to the e.\ient, the insul.irity 
and the unique features of his dominions, to contribute very largely to the spectacular 
effect of many of the ceremonies of the DurW fortnight. 'Phis was especially the ca.se 
at the review of Native .State retainers, when, on the principle of keeping the best till 
last, Kashmir wound up the remarkable procession. “ Besides the usiutl profusion of 
elephants, horses, retainers jind troops,” cabletl the special corresj)ond(*nt of The Times, 
“ Kashmir boasts two giants, probably the ch.ampion giants of the whole world, both well 
over eight feet, with abnormal hamls and feet. From far Ladak, Kashmir has drawn the 
weirdest group <)f all her warriors with huge helmets of yellow cloth shaped lik<; 
caricatures of Pallas Athene, and others with winged hats of scarlet, whilst before them 
walk and dance a band of real goblin men in enormous, hideous, grinning masks, 
personating the fabled monsters of Buddhist myth«)li>gy, such as figure in s.icred dances of 
Tibetan lamasscries. With Kashmir this unequalleil pageant comes to a close, and leaves 
one almost dazed by a long-drawn succession of living pictures, some stately, some 
groies<iue, .some crude, .some exquisitely beautiful, and always intensely re;d.’’ 




A brief account may here be given of a country producing giants ami men of the 
kind described above. To begin with the State capital, Srinagar has been a{»pro- 
priately called an Eastern Venice, on account of its extending for about two miles along 
the bank of the River Jhelum, and being intersected by canals. The right and left banks 
of the river are united by seven bridges. The city has a population of over 122,000, 
having increased by nearly 4,000 between 1891 and 1901. The Mah.araja’s palac«‘, the 
fort,* the gun factory and the mint are the principal public buildings. Both here and at 
Jammu municipalities have been established, and sanitation has been greatly advancetl in 
recent years. On the right bank of the river at Srinagar travellers’ bungalows have Ixx n 
erected in fine orchards for the convenience of visitors. Behind the bungalows a hill 
known as Solomon's Throne rises 6,000 feet above the sea-level, its summit capped by a 
fine old temple erected by Jaloko more than two centuries before the Christian era. On 









anoihtT hill to the north of the city stands the fortress built by Aklxxr aixiut 1 590 at a 
cost of .1 iitillion sterlinj;. The avenues of poplars which here, as elsewhere, line the 
river banks, lend to the scenery a peculiar yrace distinctive of the country. The city 
lake is a delightful spot, hemmed in by lofty verdure-clad mountains, and bearing on its 
placid surf.ice tloaling g.irdens composed of masses of vegetation from two to three feet 
thick, formed of intertwined blocks of aquatic pl.ints. The Baradari Palace is the principal 
resi<lence of the Mah.iraja, anti is adjoined by the royal temple, the roof of which is 
coveretl with thin plates of pure g‘jl<l. It may here be mentioned that His Highness is 
a very devout aiul orthodox prince. He spends several hours daily in puja and the 
observance of religious rites and ceremonies. This devoutness has the counterpart by 
which it shoultl ever be .iccumpanied : His Highness is described by those who are 
brouj^ht into cf)ntact with him ;is of symp:ithetic temperament, and as one whose strict 
sense of Justice is tempered by mercy. 



Tin* rich .md v.irieil architecture of .Srinagar, including as it does the " magnificent 
.Shalemar," which .Moore has in.ule f.imiliar to linglish readers, the .Sher Garhi, and the 
.Shah Ham;ulan Masjid, by no means exh.'iusts the intt'rest the ilappy X'alley has for the 
archa'ologist. “Its archit<-cture,'' says Fergustm, “has attnicted, more attention in modern 
tim<‘s ih.in th;it of any oth<T part of Ind'a;’’ localise the dates of its temples “extend 
through SIX centuries -.v.d. (koo to .\.ii. 1266.— and are unlike in style to any other. 
The. early style, is almost identical with that of the Grecian Doric. The temple t>f 
Martana, five miles east of Islam.ibad, the ancient capital of the valley, is the architec- 
tural lion of Kashmir." But»it is the natural beauty of the Kashmir Valley which must 
ever be the predominant attraction for the visitor. The “ Vale " extends for about 
120 mill's from N.W. to S.K., with ,i mean breadth of 75 miles, at a distance of about 
130 mill's from Kawal Pindi. The flat jxirt of the valley is not more than 80 miles long 
by 20 wide, with a variable elevation abovi' sea-level of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. Here 
are two Kikes, the Dul .mil the Wulwur; through the latter the jhclum flows ere 
changing its course to tin: westw.ird .ind p.issing through the mountains to the Punjab 
plains. The valley is surrounded by snow-capped mountains, the lower spurs of which 
descend gently in terraceil slo{)es, which are abundantly irrigated for rice cultivation, rice 
Ix'ing the st.ipl(_' crop of the country. Alx>ut the Kikes and scattered through the whole 
extent of the valley, are magnificent groves of chinar or plane tret's. Occasionally the 
traveller notices that they are laid out with great regularity and taste to form gardens 
and country si'.its, those having been in bygone days the favourite resorts of the Mogul 
emperors. 
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H.H. Sir Sri Rama Varma, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Travancore. 



tlYING. as it does, in the south-west corner r>f the .ipex <jf the Indian 
Peninsulii, and therefore beyond the Iw.iten track of cold-weather 
tourists, the great State of Travancore is comparatively little known 
to the "globe-trotter," and even remained rnitside the r.inge ol 
Viceregal tours until Lt>rd Curzon inclurled it in the itinerary of 
his second autumn tour. Yet in m.iny respects Tr.iv.mcore h.is 

m 

unique attractions for the lover of nature, the archa-ologist, and the stialent of history or 
of sociology. On the occiision of his visit. Lord Cur/on summarizeil the mor«‘ note- 
worthy of these attractions in a few glowing sentences. Remarking on the exuber.int 

natural beauties, the old-world simplicity, and the Arcadian charm of Travancore, His 

Excellency asked: “Who would not be fascinatc<l by such .i sjjtx'Uicle Here Natur<* has 
spent upon the land her richest bounties; the sun fails not by day, the rain f.dls in 
due season, drought is practically unknown, and an c-ternal summer gilds the scene. 
Where the land is capable of culture, there is itf) denser i)opulation ; where it is 
occupied by jungle, or backwater, or lagoon, there is no more fairy landscajx-. Plantcil 
amid these idyllic scenes is a community that has retained longer th.in any other equally 
civilized part of the Indian continent its archaic mould, that embraces a larger C'hristian 
p)pulation than any other Native State, and that is ruleil by a line of indigenous 
princes who are one in origin and sentiment with the people whom they govern. Well 

may a Viceroy of India find pleasure in turning hither his wandering footsteps ; good 

reason has he for complimenting such a ruler and such a State.” To this glowing picture 
it may be added that Travancore is 6,730 stjuare miles in extent, about two-thirds 
of this area consisting of hills and forests. Its valleys arc clad in perpetual verdure, 
and the backwaters or lagoons which skirt the Exstern seaboard have their banks 
covered with a den.se and unbroken mass of cocotinut and areca palms. In the virgin 
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forests nf the hills many useful varieties r)f timber are procurable — teak, blackwood, ebony, 
jack, .and anjili .amongst them — and wild animals of many kinds roam the jungle, 
including the elephant, the tiger, the leopard, the bison, .ind the stimbhur. 

His Highness Sri Hala Rama Varma, who rules this fair and favoured land, belongs 
to one of the most .indent of Indian dynasties, tracing b.ack its origin to Puranic eras. 
'I'he Chera f.imily, of which he is the m<Klern representative, divided with the Pandyan 
.ind C'hohm <l>n.isties the sovereignty over the countries south of the Deccan ’in far-bfif 
times. Recent epigraphical .-md arch.Tologic.il researches .show that the Travancore R:ij 
once embniced .i consider.ibly hirger are.i than is now included within its boundaries. St. 
Francis Xavier, in descriptions of his missionary wanderings, mentions " the great King of 
Tr.'iv.incore,” .ind spc.iks of him as "having authority over all Southern Indi.i.” Early in 
the fourteenth century a King of Tr.iv.mcore .ipjx.-ars to have " m.'ule the Pandians and 
f'hol.is subject to the Ker.ilas." In subsei|uent wars, however, the St.ite lost its pos.sessions 
beyond the rih.iuts, and, t.iking .idv.int.ige of the military preoccupations of the Durbar, 
several petty chiefs within tUt* .St.ite broke <'ff their .illegiance ami set up as independent 
rulers. No .-ittempt appe.irs to have l»een made to regain possession of the external 
territories, but the petty chiefs within the St.ite were all sul>ducd, and the whole country 
within the present Ixmiul.iries w.is consolidated and brought under one rule and system 
during the reign of M.irtunda Varm.i (1729-58). The position of the State on the 
Malabar co.ist brought it into commercial relations with Europe <is far back as the time 
of the iincient Rom.ins. 'Phe discovery of the Ca|>e route by V.isco dc Gama brought, 
first, the Portuguese, then the I )utch, .md l.istly the linglish, on the scene. The 
relations of the first two n.itions with the .St.ite were mainly commerci.il, but those of the 
l‘'nglish, though h.iving .a trading basis originally, were tran.sformed as time went by 
into a politic.il character. With the permission of the Raja, the English settled .at 
.'\njengi, a few miles U) the mirth of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 1684. 
I'hree quarters of .1 century afterwards we find Travancore rendering valuable assistance 
to the Ea.st Imlia Comp.iny in its milit.iry o|K*rations in Tinnivelly and .Madur.i. .Again 
throughout the w.irs ending in the overthrow of Tippu, Sultan of Mysore, the ruler of 
'I'rav.incore was the ste.ulf.ist ally of the British Power. In 1795 the Raja Bala Rama 
Varma entered into subsiili.iry .illiance with the British Government, receiving a guarantee 
of protection. His successor c.'ime into still closer relations with the Paramount Power 

in 1805. A rebellion occurreil among the N;iirs five years later, but was promptly 

suppressetl by the British troops, and from that time forw.ard the country has enjoyed 
profound peace; .ind undisturbed prosperity. 

Under no sovereign has that prosperity been more stimulated by wise and 

beneficent rule than under the present Maharaja, who succeeded to the gadi on August 
4, 1885. at the age of 28. His accession was in .accordance with the Marumakkathayam 
law of inheritance. Under this law, observed in Travancore from the earliest times, 

succession follows the line of sisters and children by the sisters of the Raja, the next heir 
being the younger brother or nephew (sister's son) according to seniority in age. In the 



absence of sisters or sisters' daughters, there is a danger of extinction, and adoption becomes 
necessary to perpetuate the family. Adoptions, generally of females, have been m.ide from 
time to time into the royal family with the approval of the British Government, liis 
Highness came to the throne equipped with a sound English education, and also with .t 
knowledge of several Indian languages — Sanskrit, Tamil, Hindustani and Malayalum, iht: 
latter being his mother-tongue. His oratorical gifts, and the high ideals by which he 
is inspired, are illustrated in the brief speech he made on the occasion of his installation 
on August 19, 1885. The ceremony to<»k place In the old Audience Hall in the l-'ort, 
which, as the scene of the installation of a long line of the Maharaja’s predecessors, 
was appropriately preferred to the* new Durbar H.ill. There, in the presence of a 

dl.stinguished assembly. Including all the great Officers of State, the Maharaja was 

conducted to the throne by the Resident, who at the same time prese.ntetl to His 

Highness the plumed and jewelled turban which is, in Travancore, one of the symlxils of 
sovereignty, A cordial letter of congratulation, received through the Resident, from 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, then Governor of Madras, having been read. His Highness said 
that, coming as he did after an illustrious line of ancestors— ^not the least eminent and 
wise of whom had been his two lamented uncles and immediate predeccs.sors — he felt his 
unworthiness to undertake the grave responsibilities of that exalted position. But he was 
thankful that he saw not a little in the circumstances in which he was placed to encourage 
and cheer him. “This ancient kingdom,” continued Ills Hlghne.ss, "under the fostering 
care of my prcdeccs-sors, has entered on a career of material prosperity never before known; 
the finances are in a flourishing condition, and the foundations of future prosperity have 
been laid broad and deep. I have, therefore, only to work on the lines chalked out for 
me : and in endeavouring to do this, It is no small encouragement to me that I shall have 
the cordial aid and counsel of the British representative at my Court, and the support and 
protection of the Paramount Power, to whose fortunes those of my House are, fortunately, 
intlissolubly linked ; from whom, in the long course of our happy connection, we have never 
experienced anything but uniform kindness and friend.ship, and to whom we have always 
owed, and will continue to owe, unswerving loyalty ... I devoutly pray that the Author 
of all good, who in His infinite and inscrutable wisdom has seen fit to cut short .1 most 
useful and valuable life in the midst of a bright and successful career, may ‘ what in me is 
dark illumine, what is low, raise and support ; ’ guide me in the straight path of my duty ; 
give me the will and jxiwer to follow in the footsteps of him whose premature loss we .dl 
deplore, and enable me, to the best of the light vouchsafed to me, to strive to promote 
the well-being and happiness of nearly two-and-a-half millions of peaceful and industrious 
subjects, so unexpectedly committed to my care.” 


( 
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One signal proof that these high ideals and aspirations have been faithfully 
followed, is to be found in the fact that in the few years that have elapsed since 
they were spoken the population has risen to nearly three millions. The 

1891 census gave a total of 2,557,840; that of 1901 shows a rise to no less than 
2,951,038. The bulk of the people are Hindus, belonging to as many as 420 castes. A 
noteworthy circumstance is that His Highness rules over a larger proportion of Christians ( 
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to |)0|nilaiioii than arc to lx* foiinrl in .iny other N.itive St.ite, or in any province of British 
India rr.ulilioti .iscrilxis the intrcKUieihiii of Christi.uiiiy to St. 1 homas the Aix^stle, who 
is reputed to hav'«* lalM>ured in Southern India in the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era. Whether this tradition is or is n<»t correct, there can be no doubt that 
th<‘ rulers of Travanrore in .incient .uid medi.'cval times displayed a toleration of 
missionary propavf.uula comjiarin}; very favounihly with the h.irtl spirit of those «lays. In 
more recent times this tradition.d policy h.is Ixren upheld, and it is steadily maintained by 
the present Maharaja. Here and in the State of Cochin there are some 400,000 
adherents of th<‘ Syrian Church, and Catholic and Protestant missions arc actively 
worlvin**, Ixith the Roman and Anj^Iican Churches havinjf establishcil episcopal sees, 
rrav.incore h.is within its lK)r<lers some 1,200 buildin'^s dedicated to ChrLstian worship. 
It is needless to .idd tli.it this freedom of relijfious faith and pr.ictice is confined to no 
creed. Hindu temples. Moslem mosques, and Jewish synajfojjues .stand close to Christian 
churches to testify to the freislom of relioious belief possessed by the subjects of the 
'rrav.uicore Raj lono lx'f(»re British par.imountcy was so much as thou}.;ht ol. 




P'rom his boyhood His Hijfhriess h:is liecn fond of Iuiropc;in society, ;ind 

h.is indulged in various manly sports. The cares of State leave little margin of time 

for tlu' ch.ise, but His Highness obtains recreation in tennis, golf, billiards, croquet 

.md badminton. .Somewh.it lielow middle height, and r.ither slightly made, he possesses 

h,uidsom<*. regular features. While an admirer of all that is best in Ruropc.in civilization, 

« 

he retains a scrupulous regard fnr the customs of his people, and strictly observes the 
ceremonies enjoined by the religion of his ancestors and the tr.iditions of his House. 
Endowed with a most retiaitiic memory, and .aided by the regular and methodical 
habits formed in e.irly life, the M.ili.ir.ij.i gets through a great deal of administrative work, 
without fuss, hurry or confusion. Il<‘ controls with tliligence and prudence every wheel 
and spring of the in.ichimTj of government, and no one can be brought into offiu.il 
coin.ict with him without noticing that h<‘ h.is great in.astery of detail. An 
oliserver of onler .in<l ilesp.itch himself, he liMiks for the same qualities from his officers. 
The mystery with which some IC.istern [nitentates shroud themselves is foreign to his 
n.iture, .ind he knows th.it it would not conduci" to the well-being of his subjects, which 
is ever his first concern. He is accessible to all who have businc.ss to transact or 
petitions to prefer, wh.itsoever may Ijc their cl.ass, caste or creed. The various tours he 
h.is m.ide in British Indi.i h.ive enabled His Highness to make the acquaintance of 
in.un prominent men outsiile Travancore, ami also to study at first hand the working of 
.ulmiiiistr.itive methods or e.xperiments other than those with which he is familiar. He 
regarils the British Resident not as constituting an inevitable evil, but as a friend and 
counsellor whom he freely consults on questions of State policy. As already indicated the 
two immediate predecessors of His Highness [ilaced the .'idininistration of the State on 
,i souml basis, and the work to which he has zealously directed his energies has been to 
perfect and sup|)lement the measures of improvement and reform which they inaugurated. 
On the occasion of his visit to the State towards the close of 1900, the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, justly described His Highness as ".-i kindly and sympathetic and diligent ruler, 
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whose merits have Ijeeii tested, and lor whom the alft'ctitm of hi** people h.is l>cen 
continuously enhanced, by fifteen years of prospenms administration,” and as •• combininjf 
the most conservative instincts with the most cnlij^htened views,” a ch.tracteriration 
endorsed and emphasized by Lord Ampthiil, (lovenu>r of Madras, when he visiteil 
Trivandrum in October, >902. 





That this eulogy was fully deservetl will lx* apparent from the necessarily brief anti 
inadequate summary of the prtjgress achievetl under His Highness’s r/gitnv which follows. 
An outstanding feature of that progress has Ix'en the constitution of a Legislative 
Council, compctsed both of officials and non-officials, tht; latter being nomin.ited on a 
representative basis. The Maharaja has also conferred l<»cal autonomy on towns, by 
authorizing the establishment of municipalities. .Still more important h.ive been the 
measures adopted for the benefit of the agricultural community, on whose pros[>erity the 
commonweal in a country like 'rnivancf)rc s«> largely depends. The k)ng-standing 
disputes Ixitween the hereditary landlords and their tenants were matle the subject of 
exhaustive enquiry, pre|)aratory to the pa.ssing of a Regulation in i8y6, designed to s<'ttle, 
.so far as State intervention could do so, this complex agrarian proljlem. I'he respective 
rights of the two classes were defined by the measure, which, while securing to the 
tenants the inestimable bocm of p<-rmanent occupancy rights, provides an easy ami 
convenient procedure for the recovery of rent, the punctual p<tyment »»f which is, of 
course, a condition of the fixity of tenure. Loans for agricultural improvements have Ix'cn 
freely granted on moderate terms, and the prosj>crity of the mo.st ancient of all industries 
has been further stimulated by the execution of irrigation works «)f varying magnitude 
throughout the country. The most imjwrtant scheme now in hand is the Kotiyar project, 
which is estimated to cost 27 lakhs of ruiK’cs, and in magnitude stands next onlj. 
among present Indian undertakings, to the great Cauvery scheme to which refcrenc<' is 
made in the biographical notices given elsewhere of the Maharaja of Mysore ami of his 
late lamented father. The Kotiyar irrigation will benefit a considerable projjortion of 
the culturable area within the Travancore dominions. Another lM)on to the cultivators 
has been the abolition of the V’iruthi service. It was the remnant of <i <juasi-fend.il 
system of bygone days, under which the holders of certain lands were bouml tt) render 
a variety of menial services and supply provisions at nominal rates in connection with 
certain State institutions and ceremonies. The great task of land .survey and settlement 
has been most carefully carried out. “ The impression left by the consequent enquiries 
into land tenure,” it was intimated in a Blue-lxmk presented to Parlijunent in 1902, 
“is that the State demand on a cultivator in Travancore is extremely light. It is this 
which makes it easy to collect almo.st the whole of the land revenue in the coijrse of the 
year.” The introduction of an improved and scientific method of forest administr.uion h.is 
been of substantial Ixinefit to the ix'ople. Mention should also lx made of the 
agricultural demonstration farm esuiblished at the capital. 

The almlition of the cardamon inono[K>ly, which was found by experienr<' to 
^ hamper instead of develop the industry, is but one measure among many whereby th<j 
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country’s resources h.ive Ixicn fusteretl. The incrcfise in and improvement of the means 
of communication carried out by the Public Works Department has, of course, been 
beneficial in this direction. In the last official year for which figures are avaikible the 
external trade of the State amounted in value to 750,000. It may lx* expected to 
attain still larg<*r dimensions when the Tinnivelly-Quilon Kailw'ay has lx;en constructed* 
For such portion of the line as runs through the State, the Maharaja has granted the 
laml required to the South Indi.in Railway Compt»ny, and h.as guaranteed the interest on 
the capit.d outlay, me.isures on which the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, heartily congratulated 
him when <it Trivandrum. His Fxcellency also commented on His Highness’s possession 
of “ a large and c.irefully .iccumuLitetl b.ilance in the Trejisury," and remarked that his 
enlighteni'd /c.d would doubtless suggest to him fresh opportunities of utilizing it for the 
development «>f the country. The P.irliamentary report, already quoted, .shows that this 
b.il.ince amounts to ,dx)ut .1 crore of rupees, which is e({uivalcnt to a little more than a 
ye.ir’s revenue. 

In no respect is the record of Travancore more gratifying than in the care and 
thought bestowed upon the education of the people. As Parliament was informed in 
1901, "the standard of c«lucation is relatively very high.” In the last-issued "East India 
Progress anti Contlition Report ” it was .suited : " Education statistics in Travancore are 
very encour,iging ; tht: percentage of attend.mce at school among children of a school- 
going .ige rose during the ye«ir to 43'.S for boys, and to 14 for girls.” This is. it need 
scarctdy be saiil, a much higher percentage than generally obtains in India, especially in 
the case of girls. In the capitil alone provision for female teaching comprises a 
vernacular high school and two Colleges, one a Government institution and the (Xher 
St.ite-.iided. The Educ.ition I )epartmcnt has been thoroughly re-organis'ed, .uid care is 
taken to provitU; instruction of .1 diversified type to stimulate a variety of occupation. 
Agricultural <ind technical schools are iloing useful work, and liberal grants are given to 
tcchnic.d and industrial institutions. Thi* introduction of an Arch.eological survey, and the 
establishm<*nt of a .S.inskrit College and of a State .School of Art at the capital, are 
amongst the me.isures ih.it h.ive been t.iken during the. present reign, .Scholarships for 
the pursu.ince of technical studi<*s in Europe have been founded, .and the two first 
e.N'hibitioiiers are studying Mining and (ieology in the Royal College of .Science at South 
Kensington. The students of the excellent and wcll-equipjx;d Maharaja's College at 
Triv.indrum are. there.fore, not without opportunity to follow the advice given them by 
Lord Cur/on, in replying to their adilrcss of welcome, to "get out of the rut” and to 
remember that "the whole of life i.s not summed up in the office or in the law courts." 
"Take .IS ,i stimulus to your imagin;itions," siiid His Excellency, "the singular variety 
and interest of the .State to which you belong. I do not suppose that in the whole of 
India there is .1 .St.ite with gre.ater fertility of resources, with more picturesque 
surr»)undings, with .impler opportunities for work, with richer pro.spects of development. 
It is .ilso a very p.itriotit .Stale. Every grnid Travancoretm thinks that there is no place 
like dVavancore, no college like Trivendrum College, no prince like His Highness the 
M.ih.iraja (loud cheers). Well, with this fund of patriotism to start with, which should 
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supply you with initial impetus, I say : — Look about you while you arc still youn|f, test 
your own aptitudes, and make up your mind as to the manner in which, when your 
academic education is over, yt>u are yoinjf to serve the State," Having expressetl the 
opinion that *' there is .scarcely a single branch of scientific or technical education which is 
not capable of practical and remunenitivc pursuit in Travancore," His I''xcellency observed 
thiit in striking out fresh lines, the students would meet with “the warmest encouragement 
from the European professors of the College, and not less from His Highness the 

Maharaja himself. The Maharajas of 'I'nivancore have always lH*en tlistinguished for their 
patronage of learning. His Highness takes the keenest interest in the welfare <if this 
College ; and 1 have heard with pleasure, with reference to one of the tielils of study I 
mentioned just now, viz., that of .scientific forestry, that he is sending four pujiils to 

study in the Forest School of the (iovernment of India at Dehra Dun.” 

Space does not permit of more than mere mention of other directions in which the 
State has been steadily progre.ssing under His Highness’s rule, such as tlu' extension of 
the boon of medical relief to all classes of .subjects ; the provision of an e.xcellcnt Women 
and Children's Hospital at the capital, of liberal scholarships in connection with the 
Dufferin Fund, and of grants-in-ai<l to mcdic.d institutions and Native vydiasalas ; the 
organization of a special .Sanitary I )epj\rtmenl ; the consoliilalion and amendment of 
enactments for the guidance of the civil and criminal Courts; the improvement of the tone 
and personnel of the judicial administnition by raising s.d.iries ; and the inlro<1uction of a 
scheme of State life insurance to enable public servants, especially those in the sulxirdinatc 
ranks, to make some provision for their families. In the carrying out t>f these reforms 

and in the pursuance of his progressive policy generally, the Maharaja h.is bail the whole- 

hearted co-operation and advice of his able minister, Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswamy Kao, 
who, in [902, received from the King-Emj)eror the honour of admission to a Comp.inion- 
ship of the Order of the Indian Empire. The nomination was much appreciated in 
Travancore, where, as a leading Madras journal wrote at the time; “His honesty of 
purpose, kindliness of heiirt, and winning courtesy to everyone, without distinction or 
difference, have won for him warm esteem and affection.” 

In various ways the Government of India have evidenced their recognition <>f the 
high qualities, both personal and administrative, of the Maharaja. In i88<S he was 
created a Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India; his salute has been raised as a 
personal distinction from nineteen to twenty-one guns ; tmd he was invited by the King- 
Emperor to be one of the chosen representatives of the Ruling Princes at the Coronation — 
an invitation which, he was reluctantly compelled for family and State reasons to decline. 
His Highness was, however, one of the most conspicuous and honoured of the Feudatories 
present at the recent Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and with the Maharaja of Nabha 
was singled out by his Sovereign to receive the distinction, in connection with the occasion, 
of a Knight Grand Commandership of the Order of the Indian Empire. He is now, 
therefore, in the premier rank of both Indian Orders. The insignia of his now honour was 
bestowed upon him at a special investiture of the Orders by Lord Curzon, as Grand 







M.isu r On the occasion of the State entry of the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught 
into Delhi, Ilis Highness rode in the escort of Native Princes, abreast of the ruler of 
Kashmir, iminctli.aely l)chind the HyderaUid ami Mysore Chiefs. His Highness was 
accompatued to Delhi by a large retinue, and his camp was laid out with a magnificence 
.ippropri.ite to his status ami the im[)ortancc of the occasion. Unfortunately, the 
Mahar.ij.i suffered from indisposition and had to leave Delhi some days earlier than he 
had intended, but not until the main functions associated with the .Assetnbljige had 
taken plate. On retiching his capital, the Maharaja received an extraordinary demon- 
stnitiijii of the devotitm of his subjects. A large reception f'attdal was erected for the 
preseiu.iiitin ol costly addresses of local welcome, the streets of the city were illuminated 
and ticrorated on an unexampled scale of profusion, and during the day 23,000 ptxjr were 
f(*d in ft)ur centres of the town. 'I'he whole cost of the proceedings was lK)rne by 
spontaneous public subscription, and the Maharaja was deeply moved by what he aptly 
termed “the etitleiu m.uiifcstations of rejoicing” at his safe return. 



It should Ik' adtlcd that His Highne.ss is a Fellow «»f the Madras University, 
<1 member of the Roj.d .Asiatic Society of London, and an Officer Dc L’lnstructton 
Puhlkiue. Ho m.iint.iins a military force of 61 cavalry, 1,442 infantry and six guns. 
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H.H. Maharana Uhiraj 
Sir Fateh Singh l^ihadur, G.C.S.I., 
Maharana of U(1ai])ur. 
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jlKK the Nizam, India’s Premier Prince, the Maharana of Udaipur was 
included in the original list of invitations front the Kinj^-lCmperor 

to proceed to h'ngland as His Majesty’s guest at the Coronation. 

But as his State ha<l suffered severely from tin; great famine of 
the closing months of the ninetcenih century, the Maharana’s high 
sense of duty led him to most regretfully tleclinc the invitation. 

Hence it was that King and people in England were deprivenl of an opportunity to fitly 
welcome and honour a Prince who would have been eminently representative of Kajputana, 
of whose twenty States Udaipur, or Mewar, is the foremost. Comprising a total area of 

12,670 square miles, it measures from north to south 14S miles, ami has an .iver.ige 

breadth from east to west of 163 miles. But what gives its chief claim to precedence in 
Rajput eyes is not its extent or population, but the position of its ruler as heatl of the 
Sesodia clan, and rfierefore the “Sun of the Hindus." As he.ul of the eld(T branch of 
the Stirajhausi or Solar race, he is the legitim.'ite heir of the semi divine Rama, the first 
in blood of all Hindu princes. Not only is he chief of " The 'I'hiriy-six Royal Triljes," 
his is the only dynasty in India which still rules over territory that acknowle<lged the 
sway of his ancestors for centuries before Mahomed of (iha/ni first cn)ssed the Intlus a 
thousand years ago. While other Hindu princ.ts saw their territories subjugated or 
dismembered by successive inviisions, the House of Mewar h.is beem able to boast that 
no daughter of theirs was ever given in marriage to any of the Mahomedan Empf:rors — 
a fact which eloquently indicates the uninterrupted mainten.ince of Mew,ir independence. 

The unique position of the Prince is illustrated by the status which membership of 
his clan confers, and the marked difference of Mewar from other States in her policy and 
institutions. The title of Rana or Maharana (adopted in the twelfth century in lieu of the 
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more uncicnt “ Rawal,” in celebration of the conquest of the Mandor Rana) is proudly 
borne by every considerable Sesodia Prince in Central and Western India, in token of 
kinship with the most hoiKJured bearer of the name. Such kinship is the chief pride and 
glory of every clansman, and if he be but the holder of a charsa of land he speaks of 
and addresses the ruler of Udaipur as Bapaji (father). In his monumental “Annals of 
Rajasthan," Colonel Tod pointed out that “the honours and privileges and the griidations 
of rank amongst the vassjds of the Rana’s House exhibit a highly artificial and refined 
state of society. Each of the superior nink is entitled to a banner, kettle-drums preceded 
by heralds, and silver maces, with peculiar gifts and personal honours, in commemoration 
of some exploit of their .uict'stors . . . Only those of pure blood in both lines can 

hol<l fiefs of the Cmwn; the highest may marry the daughter of a Rajput whose sole 
possession is <i ‘skin of Liml’ ; the sovereign himself is not tlegraded by such an iilliance.’’ 
The Mewar nobles enjoy uniciue rights and privileges, and their lands comprise about 
one-third of the territory of the Principality. I'he Court maintained at their own estates 
is almost an exact counterp.irt of that of their Prince. The Thakurs of the first class are 
those whose estates represent a yearly value of half-a-lakh of rupees and upwards. They 
are the hereditary councillors of the Maharanu, but appear at his Court only on special 
invitation. The second-class Thakurs, whose rent rolls are never less than Rs. 5,000, 
were formerly always re(]uired to be in .'ittendancc on the Maharana, and from them the 
military officers and Faujdars were appointed. Next in rank come the Gols, or holders 
of small estates, and the. Babas, t)r “Children of Mewar." The latter consist of the 
numerous younger branches of the reigning family, and within a certain perioil they are 
entitled to an .ippanage. P’oremost amongst them are the Rajas of Bunera and ijhahpura, 
whose grants .ire renewed by the Maharana at each succession, and who receive from him 
the khilat of investiture. A still greater Feudatory is the Rawat of Salumb.ir, who holds 
the fourth pl.ice in Durkir, and claims the office of chief hereditary councillor as the 
descendant of Prince Chonda, elder son of the Rana Lakha Ram. 



'I'hc jealous conserv.ition of purity of descent which has characterized the Sesodia 
clan for so many centuries led, in Mogul time.s, to a withdrawid from the neighbouring 
States of Jaipur and Jodhpur of the honour of marriiq^e with scions of the House of 
Mewar, on account of their having given daughters in marriage to the Delhi Emperors. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth century, however, the three States found it 
nccessjiry to enter into a defensive alliance in which Mewar consented to a renewal of the 
privilege her allies valued so highly. It was further stipulated that sons of princesses of 
the Udaipur House should, in all cases, succeed to the throne in preference to the elder 
sons by other mothers. 'Phis provision was, unfortunately, the cause of bitter family 
dissensions .ind internecine warfare. Thereby resistance to Maratha ravages and exactions 
was consider.ibly weakened. Towards the end of the century the rulers of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur waged disastrous war on each other because they were rivals for the hand of 
Princess Krishna Kunwar of Udaipur. On the suggestion of his Dewan, Rana Bhim 
Singh restored peace to Rajasthan by poisoning his daughter. But the ravages of the 
Marathas and the Pindaris under Amir Khan continued, and threatened to depopulate 




the country till, in 1817, the Maharana Bhim Sinj^h made a treaty with the British 
Government, by which the latter agreed to protect Udaipur and to use its best exertions 
for the restoration of the territories that had been lost, when this could be clone with 
propriety. On his death in 1828, Bhim Singh w.’is succeeded by his son, Jawun Singh, 
who reigned ten years. The rulership passed by adoption, in default of male issue, to 
Sardar Singh, Chief of Bagor. In 1842 he was succeeded by his younger brother and 
adopted son, Sarup Singh, who distinguished himself by his loyal services during the 
Mutiny. Next in succession were Simbhu Singh and Sajan Singh. 



Maharana Sajan Singh, after a reign of ten years, died without issue or adopted 
heir in 1884. For the vacant gadi the unanimous choice of the family and leading men 
of the State fell on the first cousin of the deceased ruler, Fateh Singh, the present 
Maharana, whose succession was approved by the Government of India. He was then in 
the high noon of life, h.iving been born in 1850. The third son of the late ja^irdar of 
Seorati, MaharaJ Dal Singh, and the adopted son of his brother. Maharaj Gaj Singh, he 
would ultimately have held high position as .1 coimcillor of State, had he not been 
summoned to the place of prime importance in Rajput administration. He had married, 
in 1867, the daughter of the late Thakur of Khod in Marwar, wh«} died in 1877. In the 
following year he married the daughter of Chanda Kol Singh, of Barstxla, in Mahi 
Kantha, Gujarat. The only surviving son is Kunwar Bhupal Singh, the heir, who was 
born some fourteen months after his father’s accession. 




Cautious progressiveness and sincere attachment to the Paramount Power have 
marked the two decades of His Highness’s rule. The country is rich in mineral we.dth, 
but agriculture is the principal industry, the chief products being cotton, oil-seed, Indian 
corn, barley, wheat, sugar-cane, opium and tobaccej. The disastrous famines with which 
the nineteenth century closed inflicted great suffering anil loss on the bulk of the 
population, which, largely owing to emigrations into British territory, w.is reduced in 
numbers from 1,862,478 in 1891, to 1,021,664 in 1901. The pressure would have been 
still more severe but for the liberal jioHcy of the Durbar in respect to irrigation. 
The Banas is the only large river in the State,, but there are plenty of minor streams, 
and in the Joisamand, Mewar possesses one of the largest sheets of fresh water in the 
world. Another fine lake is that of Kajnagar, the construction of which took seven years 
and cost ,^960,000. Not a town or vilkgfe is devoid of an artificial lake or a tank. In 
the five years preceding the last great famine close on two lakhs of rupees were expendetl 
on irrigation works. The Udaipur-Chitor Railway, also constructed during the present 
reign, and extending on the metre gauge over 67 miles, was another valuable weapon in 
the fight against famine. In that fight some of the State jctgiTdars adopted a somewhat 
obstructive policy, but, thanks to the persistence of the Maharana, the difficulty was 
overcome. Amongst other obstacles may be mentioned the backwardness and isolation of 
the aboriginal Bhils, and the pride of race which led many a Rathor to choose starva- 
tion in preference to the reception of charity. Udaipur was the scene of the “old world 
tale of a Rajput Chief” which Lord Curzon recited to his Legislature in the course of the 
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stiicment on the f.unine on the 19th Octolier 19CX). This chief, “dwellinjj in his bare 
hoiis<’, .111101154 his destitute leniiiits,” <listrihute<l to them the j^raiit allotted to his villaj^e, 
hut refused any yift for hiiiisidf, with the remark “ I am a Rathor, I could not take 
charit)," and w.is with difficulty induced to take a smidl loan. The reports of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir W. H. C \\'ylli«’, wlu) was then Ofliciatinji A^jent to the Ciovernor-Gencral, in 
Kajinit.ina, he<ir testimony to Ifis Hiohin*ss’s constant recof^nition of his obli<4:itions to his 
subjects, .uid his earnest tlesire to s.ive life. (Jne of the relief works undert.iken with the 
hctirty approv.d of the Resident, w.is the constniclion of earthwork for a small branch 
line 14A miles loiijj, from Maoli on the Udaipur-Chitorjjarh Railway to Nathdwara, the 
oreal V’ishnoi pl.ice of j)il5'rim.i54e. These measures for relie.vin54 di.strc.ss reflected credit 
Ijoth on the Mah.ir.ina :uvl on iln‘ joint Chief Ministers — Kothari Balwant Sinjjh and 
.Sahi\\ail.i Arjon .Sinoh. 




On the occasion of the celeliration of Queen V^ictori.i’s first Jubilee in 18H7, rather 
more ih.ui three \<Mrs after the .M.ihar.uia had ascended the His Highness received 

the hi^jhest Indian decoration open to the N.itive Rulers, that of Knight Grand Commander 
of the Order of the .Star of India. .\ few months later in the same year, the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India was presented to Her Highness the Maharani. The ruler 
of Udaipur is one of the eij»ht Princes entitled to a salute of nineteen 5runs, but as a 
personal <listinction two <4uns have been added in the case of the Maharana, thus bringinjj 
the s.ilute up to the ma.\imuni of twenty-one guns Only two other chiefs, the Maharajas 
of Jaipur .uid 'rr.iv.incore, have received from the British (iovernment a similar honour. 
It is difficult for the Western reader to .'ulequalcly rc.alise the importance attached by the 
Indi.ui [letiplcs to such a mark of honour .as this. the late Lord Lytton wrote to 

Lord Me.iconslield (then Mr. Disraeli) in connection with the Delhi Proclamation Assembly, 
such distinctions are “quite ,is highly prized” by the Princes, “as the more substantial 
benefits (of augiiK'iitcd territory or revenue) conferred in earlier times upon their family by 
an Aurengzelx' or an .AkLir." The clansmen and subjects of the Maharana arc, we may 
be sure, .is proud of this signal m.ark of ImixTial favour conferred upon their Bapji as he 
is himsidf. His Highness maintains a military force of 5,560 cavalry, 18,344 infantry, and 
464 guns. 

“ 'rhe INIah.irana is a conscientious and hard-working ruler, who lives a simple and 
e.\cmpl.iry life, and devotes himself assiduously to the interests of his people.” This is the 
.ipt description of His Highness, which was given by Lord Curzon on the occasion of his 
visiting Udaipur, when on his Rajputana tour in November 1902. It occurred in the briel 
speech he m.ide at the Stale banquet given in his honour and that of Lady Curzon, in 
reply to the toast of their heidths. He said that it was the desire of every Viceroy to 
p.'iy an official visit to a State so distinguished for its loyally ;is Mewar, and to make the 
.icquaint.ince of its illustrious and hospitable Chief. It had gratified him to learn from the 
Mahar.ina that, with better crops and brighter times, his people were rapidly recovering 
from the effects of the late devastating f.iminc. It would take a long time to make up all 
the lccw:iy that h.'id lieen lost, but he earnestly hoped that there might be no leeway or 









set'buck in the pnicess of recu|)cratlon. His Excellency ixiid nn eloquent tribute to th« 
" fairy surroundinjjfs in which we find ourselves, and to the hospitality of which we are' 
the recipients." Most bc^iutiful amonf^ the beauties, j^rande.st amid all the j^r.indeiir of 
Rajputana, Udaipur seemed a iittin<r framework “ for a dynast)' of immemorial a)»e ; for 
incidents of nimance and darinjf; and, for ;i Chief who is himself an embixliment of th«' 
pride, the dignity, and the patriotism of his race." Mewar mi"ht not .dways ret.iin the 
primitive simplicity of the .incicnt model, but, as it moved forwards and Jinw.irds, they 
hoped that its rulers would always be .inim.ited by th«‘ same nobility of character and 
sentiment that characterized its present Chief, whose health he pn)posed with a pleasure he 
could not exajjjjerate. 

Owing to the illness of the heir-apparent, the Mah.iran.i did not reach Delhi in 
time to participate in the elephant procession which escorted the V^iceroy and the l)uk<; 
of Connaught on their State entry into the ancient Mogul capital for the Durbar, but he 
was an honoured and conspicuous figure at the later functions. He was .-ittended at 
Delhi by no less than a thousiuid retainers, ami his camp was one of the most ornate 
u{K)n the plains surrounding the city. At the review of Native Suite retainers his followers 
made an imposing and martial appearance. 

The ancient records of the Rajput clan of which the Mahar.ina is the head, 
constitute one of the most fascinating of Indian historical studies. They are examined at 
length in Tod's “ Annals of Mewar," which forms the most interesting and important part 
of his “ Rajasthan.” It tells of the emigration of Loh, son of Rama, to Guzer.it, where his 
descendants reigned till their capital, Balabhi, near the present efty of Hhavnag.ir, w.is 
destroyed by an invasion of foreigners early in the sixth century of the Christian er.i. In 
the course of the flight of the family a prince was born near Mount Abu, who aflcrw.irds 
reigned at Idar, which was held by his descendants for eight gener.itions. His son H.ijsi, 
to whose name much legendary lore is attached, sought refuge with the Mori chief of 
Chitor, then the ruling lord of M.alwa, and defeating a Mahomed.in invasion from Sind, he 
ultimately made himself master of Chitor, and founded the kingdom of Mewar, 




Goha, Bappii, and Samarsi are the great names of the earlier centuries of the 
Mewar dynasty. With Rahup’s accession at the close of the twelfth century the record 
becomes clearer and more authentic. It was he who conquereil Mokal, the. Purihar Rana 
of Mandur, and assumed the title of Maharana, ever since held by the .Sesodias. Ninth 
in descent from him was the Rana Lakumsi, whose reign witnessed the famous sack of 
Chitor by Ala-ud-din, the Pathan Emperor of Delhi, at which the jokur, or .sJicrifice of 
the women, was for the first time pierformed, preparatory to the last sortie of the Ixisiegeil 
host, who were exterminated to a man. The great Rana Hamir, who succeeded in 1301, 
recaptured Chitor, and in a reign extending over 64 years restored the fortunes of his 
family. The power and pro.sperity of Mewar were steadily maintained tluring the 
remainder of the Pathan period, and at the battle of Bakrol one of its Kanas, 
Khait Singh, successfully defied the Emperor of Delhi. Still more notable were the 
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military achievements of the Rana Kumbo in 1440. With an army of 100,000 horse anti 
foot .intl r,400 elephants, he routed the combined forces of the Mussedman Kings of 
M.ilwa and Guzerat, and made the first-named ruler his pristmer, but magnanimously set 
him at lilw^rty free of ransom and with rich gifts. These achievements are recorded on 
the triumphal pillar which, eleven years later, the victor set up at Chitor. He strengthened 
his defences by the construction of thirty-twt) fortresses, of which the most famous in 
M«‘war history is the huge Kumbhomer. 

It was under the famous Rana Sanga that Mewar reached the high tide of its 
prosperity. One* of the “ Pagan ” heroes of the “ Memoirs of Babar,” he was defeated by 
the Mogul Emperor .it the battle of K.inu:i, in which many of the greatest Hindu princes 
of India were slain, lighting under Sanga as their lord paramount. Chitor, however, 
withstood the. Mussalm.in foe, until fin<dly stormed by the great Akbar himself, and, after 
terrible slaughter, destroyed. The Rana Ude Singh escaped and founded a new capital in 
a more remote district. He called it Udaipur after his own name, and ever since it has 
been the capit.il of Mew.ar. The wars with the Moguls, led by the generals of Akbsir 
and Jahangier, continued with v.irying fortunes during sub.sequent reigns. But amidst 
these and later vicissitudes the standard of the»"*Sesodi.a R.ajputs still floated proudly .it 
Udaipur, .and no break occurretl in the continuity ofi this most ancient and honourable of 
Rajput dyn.isties. . ' • 
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H.H. the late Maharaja Dhiraj 
Sir Jaiaji Rao Sindhia Bahadur, (i.C.B., G.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Gwalior. 


^ '' ^ many respects the most rc‘mark;ildc Indi.in Prince of the ninet<‘enth 
3 i ’* ^ d Maharajah Dhiraj Jaiaji Rao .Sindhia of Gw.ilior, 

1^1 r 1^^^ behim! him a reputation for statesmanship, for e,\cmplary rule 

of hi.s territories, and for loyalty to the Paramount Power, which 
^ %s!^ was not c.vcellcd, if even it was equalled, by any contemporary 
Chief. The State he ruled consi.sts of several detachtsl districts 

intcrminyled with other principalities anti with other British territories, but its larj^est .ind 

most compact area is bounded on the north-east anti north-west by the Chambal River, 
on the east by British districts, and on the stmth by a number of Native States. The 
area of the State, as a whole, is lai^er than that of Sctrtlaml anti Wales combined ; it had 
a population in Jaiaji Rat)'s days of three-and-a-half million persons and a reventie of 
nearly two crores of rupees. For two centuries the Htmse t)f Sindhia was the most 
powerful member of that great Maratha Ct)nfetleracy which was among the last of Native 
Powers to acknowledge the paramountcy of Britain. The founder of the family, Kanoji 
Sindhia, was the son of a Dekhani patel. He became a member of the household 
of Peshwa Balaji Rao, and so great was his fitlelity in this capacity that he rose rapidly 
from one position to another until he became head of the bodyguard. In the wars of 
conquest waged by the Peshwa he was a most successful commander. Ranoji Sindhia 
was succeeded by his second son, Mahadaji Sindhia, great alike in war and in statesman- 
ship. His gallantry was specially conspicuous at the battle of Panipat in 1761, he being 
amongst the last to leave that memorable field. The lessons of the disaster were not 
thrown away on him. He disciplined and strongly organized his army, chiefly under 
French officers, and, though nominally the servant of the Peshwa, he was practically 

independent. He made the Gwalior State one of the strongest in India ; the Rajput 
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Dewan's sympathies were enlisietl on the side of all that contributed to a and sial)lc 
government, and that was calculated to raise the character of the Prince. As to the 
British Political Agent, (iovernment had in Major (afterwards Colonel) Charles M.icpherson 
a representative of the good old type of soldier statesmen, pt>ssessed of large hum,in 
sympcithies ami politiciil views of a catholic character. Perfect cordiality acconlingly 
prevailed between the young Maharaj.'i and the British Agent at his Court. 


In 1854 Maharaja Sindhia, having attained his nineteenth year, was entruste<l with 
the full administration of the .State and stxm had an op{>ortiinity of affording a practical 
pr<Mif of the reality of the loyal assurances he had given. In the face of gre.il temptations, 
and at no small personal risk, he remaine<l true to the British (Iovernment at a time when 
the jK>wer of the Maratha Confederacy was still rememhere*! l)y the aged, anil when 
dreams of its restonition would have induced many men in his position to join in the 
desperate effort to drive out the British jjower. It so h,ippened that His Highness had 
jwid a visit to Calcutti in March 1857, shortly before the storm burst, .ind had had an 
audience with Lord Canning, the Governor-Ci-neral. The |)olitical .itmosphere was then 
thick with rumours of annexation, and many Indian Princes were apprehcnsivi* as to the 
perpetuation of their rights anil dynasties. Lord Canning, who s;iw the necissity of 
allaying these anxieties, spoke words of kindness and assurance to the Maharaj.i which 
made a deep impression upon him, and the rcmembnince of which he carried Kick to his 
capital with the liveliest feelings of joy and gratitude. A few wec*ks later, when news 
was received at Gwalior of the outbreak of the .Sepoy regiments at Agra, .ind of the 
embarrassments which consequently confronted Mr. Colvin, the Licutenant*(jovernor of the 
North-West Provinces, Maharaja .Sindhia sent to Agra his body-guard, composed I'hiell) 
of Maratha horsemen “of his own kindred or caste.” He had licgun to feel a distrust of 
the (jwalior Contingent, the men of which he had some reason to fear were in sympathy 
with the mutineers of the Bengal Army. This mistrust increitsed each day, though (as 
hapfiencd in so many other cases) the confidence of the Contingent officers in the fidelit) 
of their men remained unshaken to the last. 



On the 28th May, the fears of the Maharaja were verified by a rising of the iroojis. 
A few hours earlier the Kuropean women and children had taken refuge in the Residency, 
owing to the strong rumours that a rising was imminent. On this news being conveyed 
to the young Chief he went on horseback, , h a strong escort, to the Residency .ind pl.iced 
troops around it. His Highness suggested to Colonel M.icpherson the advis.ibilily of 
removing the European women and children to a spacious building erected in luirope.in 
style near his own palace, where they would receive shelter from his own people. But 
the sepoys of the Contingent resented this proposal as an imputation mxm their honour. 
The Resident listened to them and thought it unnecessary to act upon the advice of the 
Maharaja. But Colonel Maepherson soon discovered his mistake. The Contingent 
troops posted at out-.stations were found to have broken out into revolt. The impression 
became general at Gwalior that the British power in India was shaken to its foundations. 
The Maharaja and his Dewan, Sir Dinkur Rao, were among the very few persons who 
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neither shared in this belief nor desired its fulfilment. The Durbar Army, being greatly 
attached to its young Chief, continued loy:U, but it was feared that the Contingent might 
at any time join the rcljelHotis movement which was rapidly spreading in the North- 
West. 

rhe disaster which tilt; Maharaja had foreseen came swiftly and suddenly. On the 
night of Sunday the 14th June, the sepoys of the Contingent rushed out of their quarters 
evidently bent u|K)n mischief. 'fhe e.xcitement wiis great, and in the darkness and 
confusion of the night British officers were shot down by the men of the Contingent. 
Several ladies .ind children escaped. The majority fled either to the Residency or to 
Sindhia’s Palace. When this news of the outbn;ak reached the Maharaja, he was in 
great anguish of mind and was completely perplexed ;is to what course to tike. 'I'he 
Resident hastened to join the Prince and Dinkur Rao, Ixith of whom recognized their utter 
inability to protect the British. It was, therefore, decided to order out carriages and 
palam^uins for the removal of the fugitives to Chambul or to Agra, provision being made 
for a section of the botly-guard to escort the party. Colon<*l Maepherson deemed it 
advis,able to leave Gwalior with the other Europeans. Mis Highness was in a perilous 
situation ; but he remained staunch to the kuJt. On the approach of Tantia Topi, the 
C«>ntingent drove him from his capital, .ind he and his minister Dinkur Rao fled to Agra. 

The success of the mutineers w-as short-lived. Five days later. Sir Hugh Rose 
attacked Gwalior with a large ftirce and rc-took the fort. The Prince, who had <lisplayed 
such courage and unswerving Kiyalty towards the British Government, was again placed 
in possession of his capital. Mis services and steadfast loyalty did not lose their , reward. 
In November 1859, wh<’n the List sparks of the Mutiny had died out. Lord Canning 
met the principid Chiefs of Central India and Riijputana in Durlwr at Agra — a brilliant 
gathering rendered memorable by the promulgation of the important principle of 
recognition by the Paramount Power of the right of adoption of heir-apparents. Lord 
Canning delivered short .addresses to several of the assembled Chiefs. Turning to 
Maharaj.i Sindhia, he saiil : — " I am glad to receive your Highness at Agra, It was from 
Agra, a few ilays after the outbreak of rebellion, I received the news of your prompt and 
loyal tender to the Lieutenant-Governor, the lamented Mr. Colvin, of the services of the 
most trusty of your own personal guard.” The Governor-General then referred to the 
various services by which the Mahanija had upheld the British Government with his whole 
strength. He .innounced to His Highne.ss that, in acknowledgment of these services, 
and to augment his jxiwer ami ilignity, lands to the annual value of three lakhs would 
be added to his territoiy', and the limitation imposed upon the number of his infantry 
troops would be relaxed ; that the arrears due from his Durbar on account of the assigned 
districts would be remitted, ami that henceforwcU’d no payment would be claimed from 
His Highness’s Government when the proceeds of those districts fell short of the sum 
stipulated by the Treaty of Gwalior. But the last as.surancc conveyed to the Maharaja 
Sindhia w.as one which appealed most to his heart. “ I have already told your 
Highness,” .said Lord Canning, “that if, unhappily, lineal heirs shall fail you, the 







Governnicni will see with pleasure your aduption of .i succcsvir .irc»»rtlin^ to the rules 
and iraditkms of your family. Your Highness, .iml .ill Your Hi<*hiH‘ss’s suhjtrts, tna) 
be sure that it is the earnest desire of the P.ir.imount Power that the lo\al ami 
princely house of .Sindhia shall be pt;rj>etuatetl and flourish.” 

Further honours still awaited His Hij'hness. The yuecn-Finpress conferred u|)on 
him a Knight (Irand Commandership of the St.ir of India, and .'ilso made him a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, a Companion of the Indian ICmpire, and last, but not least, .in 
honorary General in the British .‘\rmy. The hereditary titles of His Hij^hness enjir.iveil 
on the Gwalior seal of .State were as under: Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, “m.ister of the country”: 
AHm-ul-lkhtidar, “j(re.at in |M)wcr”: K.ih-iis-Shan, '■ hij(h in jirestij^e ” ; Wala-.Shikoh. 
"exalted in Majesty"; Miit:isham-i-H.iiiran, "the j>reat ni.in of the .ij^e"; Umd.it-ul 
Umara, "pillar of the nobles”; Maharaj, "the Raja"; DhiraJ, " r.ij.i of r.ij.is " ; 

Alijah, "the hioh of place”; Maharaja jaiaji K.io Sindhia Bahadur; .Srinalh Mansur i- 
Zaman, "the victorious of the period’’; Fidwi-i -1 l.i/r.it M.dik.i Mii.i/Aun.i K.di-ud- 
darjai liij^listan, 1863, “Vassal of Her Majesty the honoured .ind ex.dted (Jueen of 
i^n^land, 1863.” The old Ikij; of the .Sindhi.is, so well known on Indi.ui iKittle-fields, 
was of the orange or brick-red colour called bh.iowa, with .i serpent represented on it; 
after a fable that a cobra once sheltered the founder of the f.iinily with its hood, .is he 
lay asleep in the sun. In 1S62, however, a kind ol Tnion jack was adopted in pLiie 
of, or in addition to, the oltl banner, havinjr two patches of oranj^e on it, with th«- li;.;ure 
of the serpent on each jTatch. The ruldr of Gwalior is entitled to a s:ilule of nineteen 
guns in British territory iind of twenty-one in his own, but, .as ;i person.d distinction, 
the s.ilutc in British territory was raised to twenty-one j^uns in the c.ise of His Hiohness 
Sir Jaiaji Rao. 

Gratified as Maharaja .Sindhi.i w.is with the. various m'arks of Imperi.il f.ivour In* 
received, he cherished for m.iny ye;ir? .in iins,itisfu:d ilesire f«>r .a further proof of the 
confiilencc and esteem of the British ('n)vernmenl. livery inch .1 soldier, it w.is his 
ambition to obtain the rendition of the fortress of Gw.iliur .ind .1 coiisetjuent withdraw. il of 
the British garrison there. It was dististeful to one whose loy.dty had stood such seven* 
tests to have an armed British fijrce within his o.ites. ‘ Lord C.inning had promised th.ii 
the fortress should Ije restorcil at a convenient se.ison, but one Viceroy .iftcr amaher 
came and went without }jiving effect to this undert.iking. H.ippily, however. Lord 
Dufferin recognized the reasonableness «»f the rerpiest, and one of his earliest V'icereg.d 
acts was to carry out the promise, much to the sjilisfaction of the valiant Chii-t. 

Possessing, as he tlid, strong military instincts, the Maharaja took very great pride 
in his army, and spent most of the time he could spare from pressing adtninistnitive duties 
in taking steps to increase its efficiency. .So well trained were his troops that on the 
occasion of the visit of the King-Kmiieror (then Prince of Wales) to Gwalior .it the 
beginning of 1876, the review he witnesscil was acknowledged to be one of the out- 
standing events of his Indian tour. The review, in which 8,000 picked men took p.irt. 
was followed by a sham fight. His Highness commanding one detachment and his 
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Comm.indcr-in-Chicf the f>ppt)sin;; force. The enthu.sw.sin of the Ivnjrlish correspondents at 
the spleiulid apjXMr.mce of the (Iwalior army lent some colour to the absurd story, that 
Siudhi.i was juissinj^ his whole male populsition through it on the German system, “ The 
im-n,” said The Telegraph corres|H)ndent, “ marchetl jxist as well as the liest troops in the 
world.” I.on^ liefore, Sir William Manstieltl, when Commander-in-Chief, had e.xpressed a 
wish that all brigiidiers in the llritish .\rmy were .xs able .is .Sindhia. It is said to have 
been the desire of the .Mahar.ija's heart to lx* allowed to take the field on lx:half of the 
British in our frontier campaigns, and h;id he lived to see the inauguration of the Imperial 
Service I'rcMips, he would <l<mlitless have thrown himself with great enthusiasm into the 
proji'Ct, both «tn .iccount of his martial predilections, and of his unswerving loy;ilty to the 
British Pmver. 

.\t the conclusion of the review the future Emperor of India e.xpressed to the 
Mah.ir.ij.i his w.irrn congr.itul.ilii ms upon the efficiency of his troops. His Highness w.is 
not .1 man of m.iny words and h.id no grctit or.itorical gifts, but his speech in bidding 
His Koy.il Highness farewell, coming as it diil from one whose heart w.'is full, is well 
worth Hunting • “ I c.in comin.ind no language to express my gnititude for the honour the 
Prince of W.iles h.is conferred upon me in thus visiting Gwalior. What can I Siiy.^ On 
the .Sindhi.is who h.ive preceded me many honours have f.illen, but on no one h;is there 
been the honour like this. 'I'his d.iy will never be forgotten in (iwalior. I Imve nothing 
to show worthy of His Roy.-il Highness. My p;ilace, iny troops, what are they to him 
His .utendance at my par.ule this morning in the he.it and dust, the interest the Prince 
took in it, were out of his considcr.ition for me. 1 am an ignorant man, almost without 
educ.ition. I know nothing of the ICnglish Ungu.ige. Wh;it I did this morning with the 
troops is an instance of wh.it can be done by observ.ition and labour, nothing more. 
Again ,ind iigain 1 desire to express gr.uefully my ajiprexiation of the favour the Prince 
has shown me; and when he sees the Oueen, let him tell her from me th.it I am, with 
hands clasped, her faithful servant for ever.” He spoke these words with strong emotion 
.’ind glistening e\es, .ind then, |x-rh,ips, rcmemlxiring the Gwalior fortress, he s.aid : “One 
thing I would add. W’hen the time comes for the Prince to ascend the throne I hope 
he will recollect .Sindhi.i. ’ 

In the ye.ir in which the M.aharaja received the future King-Einperor at Gwalior, 
he w.is ('.died upon to discharge a f.ir le.ss pleasjint duty. The Government of India 
showed their confidence in His Highness by appointing him one of the Commissioners to 
try M.dh.ir.io (iaekwar on the charge of attempting to poison the Resident. The other 
members of the Commission were the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, 
.Sir Richard (’ouch (President), the Maharaja of Jaipur, General Sir Richard Meade, Raja 
Sir Dinkur R.io, and Mr. P. .S. Melville. After an e.xhaustive emiuiry the British 
memix'rs of the Commission c;ime to the conclusion that Malharao w.’is guilty of the 
offences imputed to him. Their colleagues did not concur in this view, ;ind individually 
sent in ix'ports giving their reasons for holding that the charge of attempting to murder 
the Resident was not proved. The (iovernment of India did not, as is sometimes alleged, 



brush Hsitk* without ceremony the (iiulinj* of Maharaja Simlhui ami his two jirincely 
collesigues, for the decision to de.j)Ose anti deptnt M.ilharao was expressly based on other 
jfrounds than that of the allej^cd attempt tt> j)oison the Resident, vi/., on ‘‘ his notorious 
misconduct, his jjross misjjovernment of the State, .mil his t'vident ine.»p.icity to e.trry 
into effect the necessary' nfforms.*’ 



Two years later, the Chief of (iwalior w.is a prominent tij*ure on an oie.ision of 
still greater historic interest. On January ist the latt* Oueen V'ictoria was 

proclaimed Empress of Indi.i by the Viceroy, Lord Lytton. The proclam.ilion was made 
at a Durbiir of then unparalleled ma<>niricence, held in the old Delhi e.mionment behind 
the historic ridj^c where, twenty years before, the British h.ul recovereil the revtdted fortress. 
Maharaja Sindhia was the sjwikesman of the jire-it l''eiul.itories .liter tht* Vieere}>.il 
declaration had lieen made. His speech was brief and to the point; there w.is the rinj^ 
of manifest sincerity about it. He s:ud : — “ Shah-in-Shah Padish.ih : Mfiy (iod bless you. 
The Princes ol lndi;i bless you, and pr.iy that your sovereignty and power m.iy remain 
steadfast for ever.’’ 

As wjis to be expected iif one whose fondness for the profession of .inns w.is .i 
second nature, His Highness possessed a most active mental and phy.sical tempt'rnmeiu. 
He chafed against the forced in.action even of ceremonial functions, and was never so 
happy as when engaged in military .ind administr.itive dutit:s. Mr. Val Prinsep declared 
him to be the most powerful Chief, and at the same lime the worst '* sitter ” he had ever 
met. “ He is not steady for a moment,” wrote Mr. Prinsep. “If Sir Henry Daly were 
not here, I would not sit at all," remarked the Prince, on one ceremonial occasion, “ ’rhi.s 
is worse than the hardest day’s jHioj.-i I ever had ; and, after all, wh.it is the use ? I don’t 
get anything by it,” he added. Mr. Prinsep told this story to the R.ijah of N.ibha, .i 
Sikh, who laughed, and said, “ It was not sitting Sindhia found so unpleas,int, but being 
obliged to sit.” The activity of mind and botly, of which this testlessm:ss was the 
outcome, was the keynote of Maharaja Sindhi.i’s character, and .ilthough he was in later 
years a sufferer from dropsy, it rem.iined his characteristic until the last. Although pre- 
eminently a soldier, His Highness was not lacking in .idminisirativfe gifts. He h.id the 
good sense to surround himself with capiible advisers and administrators, ami during the 
thirty years that he was at the helm, the .State, delivered from the internecine feuds which 
marked the rule of his predecessor, made suljstanti.'il progress. The Dcw:m w:is in ch.irge 
of the general administration, and he was assisteil by no less than eight N.iib Dewans, 
each of whom had a department under his care. The Mah.iraja took a deep personal 
interest in etich branch of administration. He was always ready to listen to the advice 
of the political officers attached to the .State, and the ye<irs of his rule were marked by 
quiet but stciidy advancement. 

Maharaja Sindhia was greatly beloved by his people, and his death in 1886 frtim 
dropsy and kindred complications, at the age of lifty-two, caused them poignant sorrow. 
His Highness had been ill for some little time when he left his oipital fur Bithor- a sacred 
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|)Uc<* ill the eyes of Hindus-- in the lielief that he inijfht end his days there. Before 
leavini' (iwalior, he called a Council of his Siritars and Ministers, and expressed his 
unbountlcd confidence in the abilities of his Dewan, Sir Ganpiit Rao. He provided for 
the coniluct of .State affairs by the Dewan, in cemcert with the British Resident, Colonel 
Bannenn.in, .iml requestetl the latter to communicate the same to the Aj^ent to the 
( iovernor-( iener.il. In the second week of June, hews was received from Cawn|X)re that 
the .M.diaraja was in a most precarious comlition. He returned to Gwalior on the 15th, 
Colonel Bannerin.in c.dled uixm him on the c*vcnin)j; of the t7th, and after consultation 
with .Sir (i.inp<il R.io, .issured him that the request jireferred to the (jovernment of India 
for maintainini> intact the .irranyements he had made hail l^en complieil with. Colonel 
Bannerman c.dled ever) il.iy and >;ave orders for His Hij^hness to be placed under the 
trc.itmcnt of the Residency physicians. The Maharaja was very much emaciated and 
his voice w.is almost inaudible, as. in addition to his other ailments, he was suffering from 
.111 ulcerated throat which prevented him from taking food. .Sir Lepel Griffin, whi* was 
then Agent to the (iovernor-Gcneral in Central India, procecfled to (iwaltor on learning 
th.it the (,'hief w.is sinking, but did not reach .‘the city in time to .speak again to his old 
friend, who died at seven o’clock on the night of June 20th. 1886. The expres.sions of 
re'gret <it the loss of so great a Prince were deep and widespread, and the Government of 
Indi.i issued .1 special resolution intimating its sorrow at losing so proved and faithful an 
ally. By a singular coincidmice Maharaj.i Sindhia’s death followed very closely indeed 
upon that ol his neighbour, the Maharaja Tukaji Rao Holkar, and thus at one blow the 
N.itive States lost two of their most exemplary rulers. 'I'hey were exactly the same jqfc, 
fifty-trto ye.irs, they both owed their high position to adoption, they were great personal 
friends, and on .State occasions they generally apjicared side by side ; «ind they reflected 
in their internal a.id external policy all that is highe.st in statesmanship." No importiint 
questions .iffecting N.itive .States, whether relating to their armies, their internal govern- 
nuMit, the settlement of their lioundarie.s, or their rcLitioiis with their feudal barons and 
ryots, were ilecidod by the (iovernmeni without knowing .something of the views of these 
two great Princes of India. Maharaja .Sindhi.1 especially wms a man of great activity of 
mind .md body, ,ind his wonderful gifts as a soldier and administrator mark him out as 
one of the most notable Indians of the century. He was succeeded by Sir Madho Rao 
.Sindhi.i, an account of whose career is given in the ensuing biography. 
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Colonel H.H. Maharaja Dhiraj 
SirMadho Rao Sindhia Rtihadur,G.C.S.I.,G.C.V.O., A.D.C., 


aharaja of Gwalior. 







V !■ T HAS often been remarked that e\cepii<)iuilly distiiif'uished men are 

^ seldom blessed with sems able to fully uphold the lustre of the 

g name they bear. Very few of the men who have left their mark 

J deeply y raven on the pa^jfes of history have seemed to transmit 
^ their own extraordinary powers in any completeness to their 

immediate descendants. But there have Imjcu brilliant exceptions, 
and this contemporary history of the Native States (jf India would be a defective record 
if it did not show that one of these exceptions has occurred in the c.ise of the son 
and .successor of the late Maharaja jaiaji Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, tribute to whose high 
qualities has been paid in the preceding sketch. “ I can imagine no more honourable 
group,” says an old writer, “than a royal father among his sons earnestly instilling into 
them the high laws of the kingly office which he himself most religiously observ'es.” It 
was the misfortune of the present ruler of Gwalior to lose his illustrious father when he 
was only a child of ten. but there can be no <loubt that he f)wes the development «>f 
his talents in no inconsiderable measure to his father's words of counsel and admonition 
in seeking to train him, even in his childhood, as a preparation for the “ kingly office " to 
which in after years he was to be called. 

His Highness Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, Aeim-ul-Igtidar, Rafi-us-.Shan Wala Shikoh 
Muh-tasham-i-Dauran, Umdat-ul-Umra, Hisam-us-Saltanat, Mahar.aj Dhiraj Alijah, 
Sir Madho Rao Sindhia Bahadur, Srinath Mansur-i>Zaman, Fidwi-i-HazRit-i-Malika 
Muazzama Rafi-ud-Darja Inglistan, Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, Counsellor of the Empress, was born on the 2i.st of October 1876, 
As mentioned in the preceding sketch, a few days prior to his death on 20th June 1886, 






the \f.ih.ir.ij.i Jai.iji k;io wrote t(j Sir Le|)el Griffin, who was then Aj^ent to the Governor- 
(jcncr.il in Central India, askinjj that the arr.ingements by which the administration was 
carried on umler the direction of a Council should remain intact, in case the disease from 
which he was sufferinij provetl fatal. A favourable reply was received, and the day before 
the end c.ime, a telegram reached the Mahantj.i from Simla expressinj; the srirrow of the 
Government at his illness and containin^f the assurance “in case of your life being cut 
short the (iovernment will lie .inxious to .ici .iccording to your wishes .is far as practicable.” 

In compliance with the undert.iking thus solemnly j^iven, the present Maharaj.i 
was instdled on the as .i minor on the 3rd of July 1886. ;i fortnight after the 

limenled death of his father, and a Council of Rt'gency w.is formetl with .Sir Ganpat 
Rao Kh.idkey, the .ible Uew.in of the .State, .is President. 'Phe installation ceremony 
was conducteil, in tht* un.ivoidable absence of the Viceroy, by .Sir Lejiel (iriffin. 'Phe 
Viceroy’s Kharila h.iving Ix-en re.id. Sir Ia*j)el Griffin made a speech in the course of 
which he s.iul : “It h.is Ix'en my ple.isant duty to-ilay, on behalf of 1 1 is Kxcellency the 
V'iceroy, to formally .icknowledge the succession of His Highness the Maharaja Madho 
.M.ih.ir.ij to the ( hiefship of this grts-it aiul im|M)rtiint State, .iml to renew to him those 
.issurances of friendship and protection which the VSeeroy exiiressed last November to 
his lather. The future administration of the Gwalior State w'ill be conducted by a 
Council of Regency, of which the President is Rao Raja Sir (}anpat R;io Khadkey, 
.md the members .ire H.iba S.ihib Sitole, Ikipu Sahib Jadao, Ajia Sahib Angria, 
Hapu .Sahib .Avar, Santoba Sahib T.iimak, Rai Rahadur Anaudi Prasad and Sahib/ada 
(jhul.im Ahmail Kh.in .\hm.uli, 'Phesc gentlemen have been specially selected for their 
neiir relationship to the Mah.ar.ija, for their high rank, or for their special .iccjuaintance 
with public business.” H.'iving sketched the tlircctions in which he deemed it advistdile 
that the Council of Regency shoukl, by Judicious reforms, advance the material and moral 
prosperity tif the Suite, .Sir Lepcl Griffin concluded : “ What the Hritish Government 
reijuires from the Council is loyalty to the Queen-Empress of India ; devotion to their 
rightful chief, the young Mah.iraja , symjuthy .ind consideration for the people of the 
.State, pe.isants, tniders .ind .irtisiins ; and .1 wise and liberal policy' in developing the 
resources of the country. If the present members of Council, and those who succeed 
them \vh<*n their term of office has expired, do their duty honourably, loyally and 
efficiently, there is good hope that when His Highne.ss Maharaja Madho MaharaJ attains 
his majority, and assumes full .ind independent powers, he will find a prosperous and 
well-ordered .Suite, and .1 contented and happy jxipulation.” 

In replying to these remarks. Sir Ganp.at Rao gave expression to the deep sense of 
irreparable loss felt by the nobility and people of Gwalior in the death of their famous 
Chief, and thiinked Sir I.epel Griffin, as representing the Government of India, for their 
kimlly symp.iihy, and their aci]uiescence in the wishes of the late Maharaja as to the future 
of the State. The system of administration .-uloptetl for the minority worked well, and the 
Council, untler the evperienceil chairmanship of Sir Ganpat Rao, and with the widow’ed 
Mahar.ini .is Regent, more, than fulfilled expectations. It consisted of eight members, 
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prominent amongst them being Bapii Sahib Tadhu (.ifterwards Sir Krishn.i K.io li.ipu 
Sahib Tadhu, K.C.I.E.) the maternal grandfather of the \oimg I’rince, \vh<» s»K't'eed«'il to 
the Presidency of the Council on the Limenteil death, two years l.it<T, of Sir (j.in}>.it Rao. 
The young Maharaja receivt^d his education in the first instama- at the hamls of 
Surgf'on Lieut.-Col. A. M. Crofts, who w.is also his ntedic.il fifticer. The eortlial 
relations established lietween the y<nith and his tutor gre.iily .assisted in the successful 
prosecution of his studies. His Highness’s ainen.d>i]ity to control w,is no less tn.irked th.in 
his activity of mind atui IjcmIv, ami his engaging manners. His singiihirly oliserv.int .md 
enquiring disposition enabletl him to make the liesi of such opjjortimities .is were .itfonled 
him for acquiring experience of men iuul manners. In Mr. J, \V. D. Johnstone 

was appointc'd tutor, and remained in this jjosi till th<‘ M.ihar.iJ.i riMched his m.ijority 
in 1894. 


A great deal was ilone by the (.'ouncil during the eight jears of its existence 
to develop the resourcis of the country and improve thi.* condition of the cultivators. 

Its ver)' first reform was the abolition of the transit duties which had formerly 

proved so hurtful to commerce. The neighbouring State of Indore having «U‘cich“d 
on a similar reform <djout the same time, the greater jxirt of (amtr.il India bec.ime 
free for the unhampered movement of merchantlisi*. Numerous sm.ill irrigation works 
were constructed in the Malw<i districts, p.irtly by .St.it«‘ .igiMic) .ind p.irtly by 
advances made on e.is) tirms to the ryots. Met.illed roails wen* m.ule to open up the 

fertile districts of Malwa ami connect them with the lines of railway e.isi .ind w<*si. A 
Department of Land Records was formeil under Colonel 1 ). (i. Pitcher, and carried out 
a survey of the St.ite as a m‘c<‘ss,ir) preludi* to the revenue assessmc*nts which followed. 
The medical wants of the people were not neglectisl ; .a large genenil hospit.il was built 
at th(‘ capital as a memori.il to tin- late Maharaja, and dispens.iries in charge of tmimsl 
medical officers were openetl in the more iin))ortanl towns. /\mongst other |}ublic biiiklings 
commenced or completed iluring the Regency m.iy be mentioned the Victoria College, 

th<‘ Palace at lljjain, Ills Highness’s private museum and stables, the (iuesl House, ;ind 
the Imperial Service lines ;it Lashkar. But work of f.ir greater im|)«>rtance than any 
of the buildings referred to w'as undertaken in the construction of railw'ays out of .St.ite 
capital from Hina to Guna ami from Hhopiil to Ujjain. 



'I'he civil and judicial administrations were imjiroved. An lns|Jcctor-( ieneral of 
Police was appointed, and the department was re-organi/ed and separ.iti’d from the jialicial 
branch of the service. A regular police force, well tr.iined and discijilinetl, having be<-n 
established, arrangements were mad<' for assisting other States ami the British (iovern- 
ment in the arrest of dacoits and other offenders. 'I'he re-organi/alion of the judici.il 
department was accompanied by the promulg.'ition of Coiles carefully compileil for both 
the civil and criminal branches. Improvements were made in th<‘ p.'iy and jiosition of 
officers of the State, and a system of joensions was devised to secure them provision in 
old age., and to do away with any plausible extenuation of corruption. 'I'he educational 
needs of the people were provided for by the o|X‘ning of primary schools throughout the 
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St;iu*, anti of two colle^^cs for hij^hcr t-iliication, one at Liishkar, and the other at I'jjain. 
Both these cities were granted local autonomy by the: formation of municipalities, which 
have done ^ood w<)rk in wid<*ninj^ and metaliin<; roads and in drainin}{ the areas under 
their res(H.*ctive manaj^ements 'I'he Army was placed on a better footioH^, anti troops were 
stationed in tht; tlistricts which had lK.-f<»re suffered from dacoits. The State very heartily 
cooperated in the pro|)osal for the establishment «>f Imjierial Service Troops in the native 
tt.-rritories, anti supplietl for the puqxjse two rej^iments t)f cavalry, each six hundred 
stroiJi^, .iinl a trans|)fjrt train of 500 jxmies anti 200 carts. It shoultl be added that the 
Dowager Maharani heurliU c<)-o|K‘rated with the Council durinj; her jieriotl of Regency, 
.10(1 worthily upheld the traditions of the rulinj^ House. Her Majesty the Oueeu- 
Kinpress w.is pleased, in recti^nition of the Maharani’s work, to confer on her in 1S.S9 
the Older ((f the Crown of lndi,i. 

1 he ye.irs p.issed swiftly liy. .ind in Deceml>er 1894 it became the pleas;int duty 
ol Colonel (now .Sir U.) B.irr, the then Aoent to the (iovernor-General for Central Intlia, 
to ijivesl .Sir Madlio R.io with full rulini> powers. Colonel H.irr thanked the President and 
members ol the Council of Re;;ency, for the manner in which they had performed their 
duties ,md on the improvements they had carrietl out, which he proceeded to describe. 
H<‘ then rem.irked ; " Surgeon- Major Cr<»fts, wh<) was appointed Medical Officer, and 
pl.u'ed in special (h.iri^e of Y<»ur Hiohness in i886, has combined the duties of his 
profession .md the supervision of the Medical l)ep:utment of the .State, which under his 
chai'of h.is been one of the m.irked successes of the administration, with the education 
juid tr.iinmo of your Ijoyhood; and the constant and devoted attention he ha.s paid to 
you throujuhoui the years of your ininority, has not, I am .sure, failed to secure for him 
\’(*ur Hii^hness’s "iMtilude and most sincere re_n,ird. In February' 1890, Mr. Johnstone, 
Princip.d of the Daly t'olleoc at Indore, was ;ippi»inted tutor to Your Hi}(hnes.s, and to 
this ”entlem,m als<» yott .ire indebted for much careful labour bestowed on your education, 
and for friendly .issist.mce in .ill matters connected with your daily life — your pursuits 
<ind amusements. ,is well as your studies. His lixcellency the Viceroy in his Khantii 
h.is rem.irked th.ii the • circumst.inces under which Your Highnevs’s c.ircer .is ii Ruler will 
beoin, .ire in every sense propitious .ind encour.iy;in.4.’ Your Hiythncss has succeeded to a 
yoodly herit.iye of .1 noble n, '11110 .imonjc the Princes of India — a name to which orcat 
lustre w.is added by the loy.ilty and devotion to the Crown of Fnj»land shown during 
the troublous time of the Mutiny by your father Maharaja Jaiaji Rao .Sindhia— the 

heritige of the ruler of ,i .State evtending over 30,000 squ.ire miles, contiining a 

popuLition of 3I millions, .ind yitrlding a revenue of crores of rupees. Under 
the c.ire of the (iovernment of Imli.i. your .State has been administered during your 

minority In' .Sird.irs .ind offici.ils of (iwalior. in such a manner that y'ou are able to-day 

to t.ike uj) the reins of government with every prospect of maintuining its efficiency. 
Your Highness h.is received education tind training to fit you for your important duties, 
and you h.ive .ilre.idy given many proofs of your ability, and of your anxiety to become 
a good and wise ruler. It is. I am sure, in accordance with Your Highness’s wish that 
you should, at first, h.ive someone upon whom you can rely for aid, coun.sel and advice, 



and you are fortunate In having at hand, to consult In all lni|)ortiint matters, such an. able 

adviser as Colonel Robertson, Resident at (iwallor, an officer of the hlj{ln*st (jualirications 

and one who has already gained, as I am well aware, your Highness’s confidence and 

esteem. I cinnot give you better counsel than to act under his guid.mce, .uid to maintain ^ j 

those friendly and cordial relations which so happily now subsist l>etwei‘n your Highness 

and the Resident. On this auspicious day, when your Highness’s minority entls, and )ou 

enter upon yiair duties as a Ruler, 1 would :isk you to resolve so to rule )our .ictions ih.it 

you may uphold the dignity and honour of your name .ind st'cure the peace, prospi-ritv 

and happiness of your State and your peopU?." 


The wclklelivered reply of His Highness began with a filial and .ippropri.ite 
reference to his father. He said: "It is e.xceedingly difficult for me on such a momentous 
occasion to e.vprdss adequately wh.at I feel, but I must commence by an expression of my 
grateful thanks to yon as the representative of His Kxcellency the Viceroy for the great 
honour, conferred upon me to-day in the presence of this distinguished g.ithcriiig, and I 
would specially ask you to convey through His Excellency to Her Most (iracimis 
Majesty the Queen-Empress my earnest assurance that the devotion :ind loyalty to the 
llritish Clovernment which animated my father through his life will never be foumi 
wanting in his son. Had Lord l^lgin's other eng.igement.s permitted of his coming to 
Gwalior to jTersonally invest me with governing [lowers in my .State, I feel sure he would 
have given me the pleasure and honour of receiving him to-day. As this w;is not jiossible, 
it is a sincere gnitilication to me to be able to welcome you here, not only .is the head of 
local Administration, but as one of my oldest and licst fricnils, who, for many )cars, 
superintended my tnaining when holding the office of Resident at Gwalior. The v.iluable 
advice you have, on the present occ.tsion, lx:en kind enough to give me, will encour.ige 
and sustain me in the tlifficulties which must iieset a young ruler at the outset ol his 
career, and though it is not in my ixivver to command success, I have no hesitation in 
promising that I will strive continuously to deserve it. .Successive Agents to the 
Governor-General in India ami Residents at Gw.ilior have .dways t.ikcn .t warm interest 
in Gwalior affairs, and I have full coniklence th.at these kintlly sentiments will he 
maintained by )ou and my friend Colonel Robertson.” 'I'he sjieech concludetl with 
expressions of thanks to various British officers and to the members of the Council oj 
Regency. 



From that day forward the Maharaja has continued and developed the wise .uid 
liberal policy pursued by the Council of Regency. He soon familiari::ed himself with all 
the intricate details of the administration, and devoted himself with great assiduity thtreto. 
On the dissolution of the Council of Regency, Sir Michael Filosc, Sir-Subah of Malw.'i, 
was appointed Chief Secretary, with a staff of under-secretaries .and .assistants. A Board 
of Revenue was formed, and has done much useful work in s)stem.iti^ing tht; .St:Uc 
accounts and promoting economy side by side with efficiency. The [xilicy of developing 
the resources of the country by increasing the facilities for the conveyance of produce 
from distant but fertile culturable tracts has been zealously pursued. It has long been 
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denmnsiniU'd that there are man) cultivated areas in India whose needs in this direction 
t.iii Ix' met without iiuiirritijf the heavy outki) incidental to the makinjjj of railways on the 
ordinary laroe Ji<mj(e. This principle has received reco},oiition at the hands of the 
Mah.ir.ija by the construction »»f th<* (iwalior IJjjht Railway, which wtts ojKjned for traffic 
on Detemlter 2iul, iSgy. It is on the 2 feet 6 inch jiauj^e. and extends from the capital 
to Sipri (74 miles) in <ine ilirection, .ind to Bhind (52.} miles) in another. A third line 
Irom Gwalior to .SiiLil^arh, 57 miles in lenjJth, is under construction, and w'ill bring up 
the total length of these important feeders to the Indian Midkind trunk line running 
through the .State, to i.S^^ miles. 

The gre.it famines of 1X97 .intl of 1900 laith affected (Jentr.il India, and were 
.severely felt in (iw.ilior. They were most strenuously combated by the Maharaja and his 
oltasTs, ,ibund,uu lalwair being pnu'ided for the relief workers, and a gynerous policy 
Ix'ing pursuetl in respect to the gr.Uuitous support of the ,iged aiul infirm and of others 
inc.i|>a(.itated from lalxiur. 'fo less fortun.it<‘ .St,ites, famine loans were granted at low 
r.ites of interest. On both occasions testimony was borne b) British officuils to the 
efficienc) .ui<l energy of the f.imine .iclministr.ition in (iwalior. In the annu,d .State 
re|)ort issued e.irl) in 1901 it w.is notified that Malwa, which had been sjvici.dly hard hit, 
,ind h.ul suffered severely from the immigration of starving wanderers from Mewar and 
M.'irwar, still felt the effects of the visit,ition, but other p.irts of the State, aided by a 
f.ivour.ible season, h.ul .tire, id)’ won their way back to .1 condition of .dmost normal 
prospi’rit). As ,i le.iding Anglo-Indian journal remarked .it the time, (iwalior was 
e\ce[)tion<illy f.ivoured in having ,i treasury well furnished with the sinews of war for the 
camp.iign, and still more, “ in owning .illegiance to a ruler who made the care of his 
disiresseii subjects .1 personal ch.irge, .ind who freely devoted the resources of the State 
to the relief of distress and repairing, in part, the havoc wrought by the drought. " 

'file effiiiency .ind benevolence of Maharaja Sindhki’s rule (of which many other 
e.x.unples could be giien did sp,ire permit) has from the first been .issociated, as so often 
h.ipiMMis, with a cordi.il devotion to the interests of the Kmpire. To use a familiar figure 
of the IC.ist, .1 gooil father to his people has m.ide a ginxl son to his .Suzerain. Very soon 
after the full ch.irge of his State had Ixien conferred upon him, the formation of the 
Chitr.il expeditionary force gave him an op|K)rtunity to translate into deeds the assurances 
of loyal fe.ilty given at the Investiture Durbar. His offer to Government of the use of his 
'rr.insport ('urps of 500 ponies and 200 c.irts w.is thankfully accepted. The Corps proved 
most service.ible amid the difliculties of tran.sport in the mountainous country dividing the 
b.ise of opiTutions from the belcagured gjirrison in Chitral Fort. Similar assistance was 
offered .ind accepted in 1897, when a wave of fanaticism .spread along the North-West 
Frontier, and led to military operations by the Government of India on a larger scale than 
on .my occasion since the last Afghan War. Two years later, when trwips were hurried 
from India to South Africa for the Boer campaign, the Maharajah made a timely 
contribution of 390 horses to the equipment required. Still more notable was his 
assist.mce to the British Raj in connection with the China expedition. His Highness not 
only .iccompanied the Indian contingent to China, but presented, for the use of sick 



and wounded soldiers, the hospiul ship Guktlior, which he eqiiip|)ed with every medical 
requirement and a trained staff. Many a sick soldier sent iNtek from China hatl reason to 
bles» the bounty of the Prince, in hrinjjiny; within his reach accessories to recovery on 
the journey such as he could not possibly have* obtained <itherwise. Of His Hi}j[hness’s 
personal services on the Staff in the campaign, (ieneral (laselee reporteil in terms of warm 
commendation. 

His Hijjhness received the hi^^hesl honour ola.u'nable in the linlian Orders-- a 
Knijrht (jruml Commandership (tf the .Star «if India -«)n the occasi<*n of (Jueen Victoria's 
birthday tn 1895, and, five yccirs later, he was awardcsl the K.iiser-i-1 lind medal of the 
first class. But «rreater distinctions awaitcil him, in his nomin.ition l>y th<* Kin«*-hanperor 
to His Majesty's staff as honorary A.D.C., and in his selection as one of the IVinces 
chosen to be quests of the nation at the Coronation, i'he ileserwdly hif^h f.ivour with 
which he was received in Court and society circles in Iin;*land, the enthusiasm with which 
he was jjfreetcd in the streets of the Metropolis by the j^eneral public, his noble bearing 
in the Coronation procession in his capacity of A.D.C., his <renerous donation ol /■io,oo(^ 
to the Hospital Fund .issocIaUul with the name of the Kinj;*l''nt|H‘ror —these are fi;alures 
of Maharaja .Sindhia's visit to linqland fresh in the memory of newspajx.‘r reailers. A very 
favourable impression was created by the excellent sjH-ech His lli}fhness cU'liveretl .it the; 
banquet of the Royal Asiatic Society to the Indian visitors, on Jum- 17. in replyinj* to the 
toast of the eveninj*, proposed by Lord Reay, the President, who had inciileni.dly referred 
to the Maharaja’s interest in education. The reference well Ix'litted the occasiim <ii .1 
Coronation bamjuet, for it was in commemoration of Queen Victoria's Diamond jubilee th.ii 
His Hij»hness erected a spK-ndid College, which has bixome the centre ol .m <-ducation.d 
system embracin'; a .Suite school for nobles, anotlnr for milit.iry men, another for youths 
training for civil employment, one for law students, and also schools for };irls. Relerrinj; to 
the last-named institutions, the Maharaja admitted that he was surprised at the success of the 
undertaking in view of the oppisition and prejudice which h.id to be overcomi- when the 
first school for girls was inaugurated by him four )ears earliiT. He .aided th.it .1 sjiei i.d 
institution had been established within the list few months for the daughters of his nobles 
—•‘a class who keep their daughters in seclusion, .ind who, .1 short time ago, would h.ive 
been most unw'illing to send them to school." As many of his he.irers knew, the 
Mah.'iraja has. In regard to female social atlvancement. set .in excellent example to the 
nobles: at the moment at which he was spisiking his Rani was the guest of Lady ('ur/on 
at Simla, where she remained for some weeks. His Highness s.iid that the distress which 
prevailed in his territories in 1897 prevented his visiting Fnglind for the Di.imond jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, and it would lje one of the greatest regrets of his life th.it he never 
looked on the face of that Sovereign of blesserl and glorious mt-mory. A modest reply 
to Lord Reay's remarks respecting his .services in China, led up to an expression of his 
pleasure “to see here among the Indian Chiefs some of the comrades who served with 
me in that distant land, and whom I now meet on the opposite side of the gloix;, 
assembled for a common purpose, namely, to testify to our undying loyalty to His Most 
Gracious Majesty, the King- Emperor.” 





Sick- ky side with the Miihtiraj.i of Jaipur, the ruler of Gwalior came immediately 
alUT the four premier Princes who headed the elephant escort of the Viceroy and the 
Duke of Connaujfht when they made their State entry into Delhi, on Deceml)er 29. 
“ Annm}» the most pipular Princes here," added Reuter s representative from Delhi, ‘‘ is 
the Maharaj.i Simlhia, who is .1 rej>ular .ittendant at all the functions. His camp is laid 
out in a semi-circle .ind is li^hte«l by The Mah<traja is accomiianied by the British 

Resilient, the Dowager Mahar.ini, thi; Maharani Sindhia, nine Sirdars, four Huropain 
officers, and aI)out 1.500 retainers, including detachments from various irregular corps 

m. 'iint.iiniid by the .St.ite, with eighteen elephants. Two special trains conveyed the party 

to Delhi. The M.ih.ir.ij.i’s dress at the State entry consisted of a dark red silk coat, 

richly embroidere»l with j^okl, while the .Sindhia turkan jewellery consisted of superb 
diamonds. ,‘\t the Durkir his embroidered coat was pink, and his jewels pearls. At the 
Investiture he wore eight yellow jewels, duimonds and an emerald. He sent the kdlowing 
iness,ige to the King, through the Viceroy, at the Durlwr; ‘Convey my most res|)ectful 
congr.itulations to His .Most Gracious Majesty.” At the review of Native State retainers, 
the Gw.dior contingent comprised a magnificent show of elephants followed by sjx*armen, 
lioily gu.inl, h<;r.ilils .uul six mounted retainers in tke richest dresses of .Sivaji’s time, with 
footmen w.dking .it their left stirrup. During their tour subsequent to the Durbar, the 
Duke ,ind Duchess of Conn.mght were the guests of the Maharaja for four days. The 
Duk<* reviewed the .St.ite troogs, led by the Mah-Vq).'! in person, and subsequently invested 
His Highness with the Gr.ind 'Gross of the Victori.in Order, by command of the King 
Paiiiieror, h.iving <i month earlier conferred upon him ;it Delhi the Coronation .Medal. 
Kverything possible w.is done to make the visit of their Royal Highnesses memorable and 
interesting, and .it the f.irewell ban(|uet, responding to the to;ist of their health proposed 
by the M.ihar.ija, the Duke e.xjiressed his he.irty gratilic;ition with the arrangements that 
h.ul been in.ide. 

It should be .iddeil th.it His Highness m.iint.iins a militar)* force of 5,504 cavalry, 

n. o|o inf.intry and 4S guns. He is entitled to a sixlute of nineteen guns, which is raised 
to twenty-one within the limits of his own territory. 
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H.H. Maharaja Dhiraj 
Sir Shivaji Rao Holkar l^ahadur, G.C.S.L, 
ex-Maharaja of Indore. 





I HOUGH on<; of thr most important, Iiuloro is far from beiii<4 one of 
the most ancient of the Native kingdoms of Hindustan. Its founder, 
Malhar Rao, like the asUite statesman who c.-irved out for himself 

and his heirs the nei}»hbourino domain of Gwalior, was a Maratha 

of humble orij'in. The son of a shepher<l, he was born in 1093 at 
the villaj^e of Hoi in the Deccan, anrl from this circumstance the 
family derives its surname of Holkar, 'I'he tending of sheep <lid n«)t .suit the ambitious 

spirit of Malhar Rao, and he seized the first opportunity that presenteil its<-lf to enter the 

service of a Maratha chief as a, member of his Imdy of cavalry. His pniwess and 

daring soon brought him to the notice of the Peshwa, the over-lord of the M.iratha 
nobles, and before he was thirty years of age he was in command of five hundred 
troopers. I'our years later, in 1728, his distinguished services had already earned for him 
the grant of large tracts of land forming the nucleus of the .State h<; .afterwards founded. 
He had only been in the Peshwa service eight yeiirs when he .attained tt) th<‘ position of 
Commander-in-Chief, and in that cajxicity went out against the Mogul V^iceroy of Malw.i. 
and defeated him with he^ivy loss, obtaining possession of a large tract of country of 
which Indore was the centre. The greater part of these newly-acquired territories was 
granted to Malhar Rao for the support of his troops, .and he was appointed Comm.ander 
of the Maratha forces north of the Narbiida. The succeeding twelve years ffiumi M.alhar 
Rao almost constantly in the field against one or other of the enemies who di.sputed with 
the Maratha Confederacy the rule of Western and Central India. Malhar Ra<» was 

si.xty-eight years of age when he divided with .Sindhia the command of the right wing of 
the Maratha army at the great battle of Panipat, but withdrew his contingent before the 
defeat of the native forces had become an utter rout. The old warrior tlevoied his 
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r*Mn.iiiiii\;^ yccirs --they \v<tc «)nly four in niiinlMT — to the consolidiition of his vast 
possessions, and the framinj* of re^rulations f«)r their administration. When he died in 
1765, the Principality brought in an annual revenue of 7,600,000 ruj»ces. His grandson 
Mali K.io succeeded, but died after only nine months' rule. His mother, Ahalya Bai, 
thereuj)on assumed the administration, and in conjunction with her Commander-in-Chief, 
'rukaji Rao, ruled the .Suite for thirty years with a prudence and counij^e which entitle 
her to l)c plated in the front rank in the roll of illustrious Indian sUiteswomen. Her 
death in 170^ was soon followed by that of her trusted Commander-in-Chief, Family 
disputes, and the jealous factions e.xistino in the once invincible .Maratha Confederacy, were 
in a fair way of brintjinjr the House of Holk.ir to dissolution, when Jaswant Rao, an 
illeifitimate son of Tukaji, arose to retrieve its fortunes. Having suffered defeat in an 
en^a;4cment with the army of Sindhia, 'Pukaji re-<)roani/ed and disciplined his troops with the 
ai«l of Furope.in officers, to such jfood purpose that in 1802 he took the city of Poona 
from the united ;um) of Sindhia and the Peshwa. He was not allowed, however, to 
riMiiain in possession of the Decc.in capital, The British Power, by the Preaty of Bassein, 
restored to the Peshw.i his capll.il as a chief in subordinate alliance. Jaswant Rao Holkar 
returned to his own dominions, where he formed the iilea <tf a^orandizinsf himself at the 
espense of .Sindhia. But once more his pur|M>se w.is frustrated by the alien Power whose 
suprem.uy w.is year by year beinj» established. The treaty between the British and 
Sindhia nej’otiated by .Sir J. Malcolm rendered the accomjjlishment of his scheme 
quite hojM'less, and yet, with the intrepid tlarino i)f his race, he made the attempt. 

After repeati’d defeats, which would have completely broken a less martial spirit, 
he was compelled to retire to the Punjab. He was relentlessly followed by Lord Lake, 
to whom he surrenderi'd in December 1805. On the banks of the Bias River he signed 
a treaty .issijrninyj to the British the territories they had occupied in the course of the 
war. But these possessions w«-re afterwarils restored to him. In 1811 he died, and 
durinjf the minority' of his son, Malhar Rao, the rej^ency of the State was placed in 
the hands of Tidsi Bai, .She found the task j'reater than she could manage ; the State 

was torn by int<Tn.d dissension, and the mutinous conduct of the army gave to Pindari 

freebooters opportunities for rapine and plunder of which they took every advantage. 
Phe ti'rrilietl Regent w.is negotiating with the British authorities for their protection, 
when lh<- nobles of her Court g.ive their countenance and help to the Peshwa in his 

sudden .ittack u|M)n the British Power, with which he had lifteen years earlier entered 
into .illiance. Phe ()ui*en Regent was seized .ind murdered, but the British were not 
long in asserting their supremacy lioth over the Pe.shwa and Holkar’s army. The 
latter was defeated .it Mahidpur, and the resulting tretity reduced Holkar to the 

position of a protecteil Prince and deprived him of some of his territories. Malhar Rao 
Holk.ir died in 1833, .it the .ige of twenty-eight, without children. A child named 
Martand Rao w.is adopted by the widow, but her choice proved unpopular, and the lad’.s 
ilejKJsition in favour of Hari Rao was welcomed by the people. But the new ruler, who 
had spent fifteen years in prison for trca.son, had a most unsuccessful reign. He died in 
1843, and his adopted .son survived him by only a few months. Tukaji Rao. the 



second son of Bhau Holkar, was chosen upon the nominHiion of the mother of H.iri k.io 
Holkar. He proved in every way worthy of the sij^n.il honour bestowed upon him. 
He shared with his friend and neijjhhour. the late jaiaji Rao Siiuihui, the distinction of 
beini; one of the wisest and most prudent Princes whom Imlia h.is pnaluced ; anti w.is one 
of the most notable fijfures in the nineteenth century history of lliiulustan. In the 
troublous days of the Mutiny, His Hi}{hness. like Sindhia, remained faithful tt> his tre.ity 
enj'ajjements with the British Power when there were overwhelminj* temptalitms to .in 
opposite course. F<»r his services on this memorable occasion, as well .is for the wistlom 
of his rule, the Maharaja received many tokens of the favour of the (Jueen-lvmpress, 
His decease in the sprinjf of 1886, preceded by only .1 day or two that of his life-ion^ 
friend and contemijorary. M.iharaj.i .Sindhia. 

He was succeeded b) His IIij»hness Mahanija Dhir.ij Raj Rajeshw.ir .S.iwai 
Sir Shivaji Rao Holkar Bahadur, who reigned until the early part of 1903. when ill-health 
led to his voluntary abdication. His Highness, who was born in 1859, received .1 ^ood 
English education at Indore Colle^fe, and this has entibled him to maintain throughout his 
career a keen interest in the life and thouj^ht of the day. He was twenty-seven years of 
age when he came to the of a territory comprising no less than 8,400 square miles 

of country, with a population of 1,100.000 souls, and a revenue .imoimting to nearly 
90 lakhs of rupees per annum. The early ye.'irs of his reign were devoted to 
the carrying out of reforms initiated by his illustrious sire and the introduction of cither 
changes which seemed to him to be called for. This work was internii>ted for a few 
months in 1887, when His Highness proceeded to F‘jigland to participate in the 
celebration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the late Queen-limpress. During his slay he 
received' the decoration of Knight Granil Commander of the .Star of Intlia at the hands of 
her late Majesty. The proposal to commemorate the Jiiljilee by the Imperial Institute 
found in him a warm supporter, and he subscribed the munificent sum of a lakh of rupees 
towards the fund raised for the purpose. Being fond of travel His Highness took the 
opportunity afforded by his journey to England to visit P’ ranee, .Switzerland anil Italy rn 
ro 7 th'. It should be mentioned that he has made .several tours in India .and has visited 
almost every p.art of it. One of the most important reforms he effected in Indore was 
the re-organiz;ition of the land revenue system and the amelioration of the condition of 
the agricultural classes. Considerable reductions were mad<! in the revenue demand in 
cases where the assessment was found to be burdensome. 'I'he systematic illegal exactions 
by subordinate officials so common in Intlia, were rendered im|)Ossible by the intrcjiluction 
of the pawti (receipt) .system. 'I'he absence of reliable information as to the area of 
villages led to the establishment of a special .Survey I )ep;irtment. Another direction in 
which the cau.se of agriculture was advanced wits the suppression, by firm but conciliatory 
policy, of the depredations of the aboriginal tribes of Gonds and Bhils. The latter race is 
one of the wildest in India, living for the most part on plunder from the crops of the 
peaceful villagers inhabiting the valleys below the ancestral hills of these freebooters. 
Encourj^ement was given to the Bhils to follow more honest pursuits for a livelihood. 
They are employed as soldiers and police and in other .State capacities, many of them 






b<in}» ^rdiucd lands to till on favourable terms. It is satisfactory to know that, 
iliese measures h.ivi* resulted In reducing^ considerably the number of Bhils who subsist 
on plunder in the State. 

Soon after the successi*)n f)f Sir Shivaji Kao, the kxise system of book-keeping 
which prevaileil was abandoned in favour of the English method of keeping accounts as 
far as this was practicable anti exiHitlient. Steps were taken to ensure the regular and 
punctual stibmission of balance sheets by the various departments and their annual 
com|)ilation, a separate office Iteing o|)encd for the adjustment of the old accounts. 
Numerous other departmental abuses were checked and stopped when the Maharaja took 
the examination of admini.strative details into his own hands. Erom the first Sir Shivaji 
Ilolkar saw that the encouragement of tnide and industry would be an imjK)rtant factor 
in the progress of the .State, and one of his earliest acts was to abolish transit duties and 
other ve.xatious imposts .ind cesses. 'I'he wisdom of this j)olicy is .seen in the great 
progress made in industrial arts and manufactures. 'Fhe cotton-spinning industry gives 
(•mployment t«» a consitlerable number of people, some mills being owned by the .State 
and others by limite<l ILihility companies. The manufacture and export of opium is 
another directitm in which employment is found for the n«)n-agricultural portion of the 
{H>pulation. In this connection reference may be made to that valuable auxiliary to 
commercial progress, the railway which runs from Khandwa Junction to Indore city, a 
distance of eighty-six miles. 'I'he line was constructed out of a loan of a crore of rupees, 
made by the late .Sir Tukaji Kao to the British (lovcrnment for a period of loi years, 
to bear interest at the rate of 4^ |x*r cent, per annum, the .State also receiving one-half 
of the surplus [mifit of the line. In view of these very favourable terms it is not to be 
wondered at that the railway is a source of considerable revenue to the Durbar. Beyond 
Indore the line is carrieil to N.isirabad, thus linking th(; capital with Delhi and Agra 
and the other cities of Northern India. Educationally, Indore compares very favourably 
with other leading .St.Ues. 'i'he Kajkumar College at the capital city has done much to 
advance the education of the sons of the Chiefs and aristocracy of Central India. 
In 1891, the Maharaja raised the Indore High .School to the status of a full grade 

College, and jilaced it under an able European Principal, who is assistetl by an 

efficient staff of professors. The College is most liberally equipped for educational 

purposes, and ample provision is m<ide for the ])hysical development of the students. 
For the encouragement of the study of .Sanskrit, a free College is maintained by the 
Durbar. In addition a large district school and a technical school are maintained. 
The improvements effected in siinitation are reflected in the reduced mortality. Water 
works have lx;cn opened at Indore, and substantial grants arc made year by year for 
the deept:ning, cleaning, aiul repair of tanks anti wells in the villages. Increased medical 
ai«l h.is l)een providetl for the people, a free general hospital has been opened at 

Imlore, in commemorati«m of the Queen’s Jubilee, and is liberally maintaincti, together 
with a number ol branch tlispcnsjiries all over the State. I'he |X)lice system has been 
rt;-modelled. 'Fhe principles of local self-government have been applied to the city of 
Indore with results regarded «is satisfactory. The Courts and Secretariat offices at 
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Indorc have been removed from their old l«>catlons inti> cummodious ami substantial ^ 

buildings, well in keeping with the extent Jiiul ini|)ortanr<‘ of the IVinciptdiiv. 

When the scheme for raising contingents »»f Imperial Service Troops was initi.iud, 

Sir Shivaji Holkar raisetl and equipped fi*r the, purpose a rej^iment of cavalry ^(\) 
strong. Lines were built for the s<»wars and a bungalow for the accommodation t»f tiu- 
inspecting officers, who have invariably rejjorted very favourably in rogartl to tin* 
efficiency of the regiment. For his sp*nnaneous assistance* to the Cnnvn in this m.ittc r, 
the Maharaja Holkar received the warm piTsonal thanks of Lortl Lanstlowne, the th«*n 
Viceroy of India, on the occasion of his visit to Indore in iHc)i. In the loursc of 
a speech his lordship paid the following* tribute to the Mah.iraja • “ I .un ”l.nl to 

learn that His Highness takes a personal interest in public affairs, and 1 he.iril 

with special satisfaction of the zeal which he has shown in promotinji tin* cause 

of education amongst his subjects. I hope to have the ph*asure of seeing soim thing 
of the schools and colleges which have Ix'en established here by the .State or under its 
direct encouragement. His Highness’s thorough kn«)wledge of the binglish l.inguagi*. of 
which he has given us a striking pnxif this evening, shows that he has himself not 
neglected the eilucation w'hich he received .-it Indore College as a vouth. I .un .ilso gl.ul 
to know that His Highness has done much for the medical care of his people, and that a 
large free hospital has recently been opened in tin* city at the espens** o| the .Slate, <t 
boon for which, I feel in) doubt, they will be grateful, I wish also to congratulate 
His Highness upon th<* successful measures which he has lak<*n. since I have l»<a-n m 
India, for the suppression of dacoity and for the dispersion of some of tin* gangs whos«‘ 
depredations were, until lately, a serious source of danger and a public scamlal in this part 
of India.” Lord Lansdowne’s successor, Lord FCIgiii, was no less complimentary on the 
occasion of his visiting the Slate at the close of 1896. 



In common with adjacent territ<)ries, Indore suffered greatly from the* recciu 
memorable droughts, the second of which followed so closely on the heels of the first, in 
the 1897 famine, the distress in the Princi|Kility being far less severe than in the Deccan, 
some three thousand [jeople were brought in from the ancestral [irovince of the M.ih.iraj.i 
and set up as agriculturists; lands, dwellings, and farming stock being gratuitously provided 
for them. The supply of grain in the Suite— distributed very largely by the .igency of 
State shops — being more than adeijuale for the necessities of the ijopulation. the .Maharaja 
forwarded food stuffs to the value of Rs. 12,000 to affccletl clistricts, such as I’ooiia, 
Sholapur and Ahmednagar, and to liundelkhund. Relief works were proviiled on an 
adequate scale, and some 500 destitute orphan children were collecleil and provided for b) 
the Durbar until in a position to earn a living. 'I'he measures taken in the more reieni 
famine were no less active, and Indore, like (iwalior, was able lo give :i helping hand to 
its smaller neighbours by the grant of famine l«)ans on favourable terms. I he .St.ue 
possesses a capable Minister in Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand, C.I.IL, wh*) received the 
decoration named in recognition of his untiring services in the cause of the famine-stricken 
in 1900, No less fortunate is the State in retaining the services of .Mr. Khanderao 
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C. llfilarkar, the previous ^fil1ister, who retired after five years’ tenure in 1895, but was 
iiuluceil to n-iurn tc> Indore in the capacity of Judicial Adviser to the State Council, 
formed in iSyp. This Council has lx:en instrumental, as recent lllue-books attest, in 
effertino ni.iny reforms and imprf)vements and in redressinj^ grievances. 


.Sir Shivaji Rao took an active |)jirt in the Delhi Coronation Durbar, and was one 
of the foremost of the Chiefs select'd to ride in the elephant procession on the occasion 
of LortI Cur/on’s an<l the Duke of Connaught’s sttUe entry into Delhi. 'I'he month of 
Janu.iry 1903 was a most memorable one in his ex|K*rience. On the first day he 

tendered t(» the representativt* and the brother of tin; King-EmjKTor, in the great 
Delhi .issemblage, his congratulations upon the recent Coronation ; on the last day of the 
month he formally gave effect, in public Durbar at Indore, to his voluntarily-expressed 
deslr«‘ to alKlic.ite in fciv{)ur of his youthful soji. The step was decided on in the 

previous August, and ;i public announc<*ment was only postfioncd to enable him to 

attenil the Delhi Durbar in the capacity (jf a ruling Chief, a postponement indicative 
t)f his loy.il attachment to the Throne. He had,- to quote, the words of the special 
corn’spondent c>f The Times (who was a witness «)f the formal abdication), “always lieen 
a lo),il Feudatory of the Empire, and he entertained special veneration for the late 
Quet'ii-Empress, whose gracious personality deeply impressed him when he visited London 
for tin,' Jubik'e in 1S87. During the .South African. War he had again been foremost 
among the Indi.in Princes in their generous <tflfers of assistance." At the Durbar, 
which was attended by the Councillors and nobility of Indore, by the Agent to the 

(fOvernor-(icncral in Central India (Mr. Bayley), and the Resident at Indore, with 
their staffs. His Highness announced that repeated .attacks of illness had led him to 
renounce his so\’ereign prerog.atives .and to vest them in his son Tukaji Rao, a lad of 
twehe. A set speech w.as then reatl, and contained e.irnest exhortations to the lad to 
loy.ilty to the Paramount Power .and to tlw fulfilment of the religious .uul moral dutit's 
of a ruler. Mr. B.ayley intim,at<'(i the acceptance of the late Maharaja’s abdication by 
the CiovernmeiU of Indi.i and recognition of his son as Maharaj.a Holk.ar of Indore. 



Sir .Shiv.aji Kao has retired to his residence at B.arwahai, some fifty miles from the capital, 
and, ample provision having been m.ado for his maintenance. It m.ay be hoped that he 
will live for many ye.ars to enjoy the retirement he has earned after nearly sev'enteen 
years f>f rule. During the minority of Tukaji Racj ruling powers are vested in the 
Minister, Kai Bahadur Xanak Chand, C.I.F., assisted by <i Council of Regency, .and with 
the guid.ince of the British Resident, 'i'he present Maharaja, who was born on 
26th November 1890, is under the efficient tutorship of Captain A. L. Forbes. He is 
entitled to a s;dute of twenty-one guns within the limits of his own territories, and of 
nineteen elsewluTe. A military force of 3,231 cav.alry, 6,128 infantry and 65 guns is 
m.iintained, iiuleptaidcntly of the 500 Lancers provided for purposes of Imperial defence. 
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H.H. Sir Shahu Chhatra|)ati Maharaj, (i.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

IHATEVER controversies may have arisen in rej^artl to the defeusihiliu , 
or otherwise, of some of the acts of .Sivaji the (ire.it in liis 
dealinjrs with his enemies, there can lie no dispute as to his claim 
to be regarded as the most .ible general <ind st.itesm.inlike monanh 
that the Maratha race has ever produced. The fact that His 
Highness Shahu Chh.urapaii of Kolhajmr is a dirt‘ct ruling 
representative of the famous lounder of the Mar.ilha Empire, gives him .i gre.iter hold 
upon the esteem of the Manith.as as a nice than that possessed by .my contempor.iry 
I rinces and Chiefs, and his claims upon their .iffection are cnh:inced by the manner in 
which he upholds all that is best in the traditions of his f.imily. In these ilays ot 
profound internal peace there is no occasion to emuLite the martial .ichievements of the 
illu.strious lounder ol Maratha independence. But the spirit of daring .mil valour which 
was shown on the held of kittle by his ancestors is exhibited by the Mah.iraj.i in the 
more ple.’isurable arena of sport. As a statesman, too, he is .a worthy ilescend.mt cjf 
Sivaji, whose stringent critics in the line of historical research have never denied his 
exceptional ability tis an administrator. “A serious and solemn task lies before me not 
only to preserve for my subjects the benefits they already enjoy, but to <*nsure stisidy 
progress in the promotion of their welfare," saiil the Maharaja when installed ujkhi 
the of Kolhapur by Lord Harris in April 1894, and it is in the spirit of this 

declaration that his administration h;is been carried on from that day to this. 


The territory lying around Kolhapur and in the north-west i).irt of the Belgaum 
ilistrict was in the possession ot the third branch of the Silahara family from about the end 
of the tenth century to aljoiit the thirteenth a.d. It then p:is.setl to the Uevgiri Yail.iv.i 
dynasty, which was in turn subverted by the Bahmani Kings of the Deccan. It w.is m-xt 
ruled by the Moslem Kings of Bijapur, from whom it w.is wre.sted by Sivaji the (i resit 







in 1659. 'rhe rulin}; House traces its descent from Kajaram. a younger son of Sivaji. 
After the tleath of Rajaram in 1700. his widow placed her son Sivaji in power at 
Kolhapur. .Seven years later .Shahu, the grandson of the great founder of the Maratha 
power, was released from captivity, atul he claimecl sovereignty over all the possessions of 
his grandfather, fi.xing his capital at .Satara. His claims were disputed, so far as Kolhapur 
w.is concerned, by Taralxii, widow of Kajanun, and it was not until the year 1731 that an 
understanding was arrived .it. Under the provisions of .'i treiity then signed, the Kolhapur 
family agreed t«» yield jirecedence to the Satara Prince, who, in turn, undertook to rect^nize 
Kolhapur as an imlependent State. Kolhapur first ciime in hostile contact with the British 
in 1765, when the Hoinbay (lovernmcnt had to send an expedition .against the State to 
put an end to the piracy that had been practi.sed from the port of Malwan, A few years 
liter the power of the .State was greatly weakened by the drain imposed upon its resources 
by consi.int w.irfarc with the principalities of Patwardhan, Sawvantw.ari and Nipani. 

Under the circumstances the protection of the Power which was then becoming 
predominant was sought. By .1 tre.ity with the British Government, signed in 18 ii, the 
Kolh.tpur Mahar.ij.i w.is gu.ir.iiuccd .ig.iinst the attacks of other Princes, and engaged to 
abstain from hostilitii's towards them, referring all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British (government. 'I'he adherence of the Chief to these conditions stood the severe 
test of the PeshwM conflict in 1817. in recognition of this the tracts of Chikodi and 
M.inoli, which had Ix-eii wreste<l from him by the Chief of Nipiini, were restored to him. 
Howi'ver, in 1839, these <listricts were seijiiestercd by the British, owing to the breach of 
tre.ity eng:igements by tlie then R.aja .Shahaji, whose conduct led to a force being sent 
against him on more than one occasion. On his de.ith in 1838 a Council of Regency was 
formed to govern the principality during the minority of Sivaji the Third. 'Phe disputes 
which arose .amongst the memliers of the Council led to such anarchy that the Briti.sh 
(iovernmcMit appointeil a minister of its own. The reforming zeal of this officer was so 
gre.it th.it it gave rise to a general rclielliiin, which it took some time to suppress. In 
(•onse(|uence of this .dl the forts were dismantled, and the system of hcredit.nry garrisons 
w.is abolished. .Siv.iji III. in due course c.ime to the in 1863, .ind ruled the State 

until his death in i86(>. He .ulopttsl .is a successor his sister's son Rajaram. In 1870 
this \<Hmg prince proceeded on .1 tour in Kurope. but never lived to return to his native 
land. .Sivaji Mah.ir.ij.i Chh.ilrapati 1 \'. succeeded him hy luloption, hut owing to his 
mental dis.il)ility the (i<ivernment of .Sir James Fergusson, in 1882, appointed a Council of 
Regency, headed hy j.i\asingr;io .Xhasaheh. Chief of Kagal senior, who was the son of a 
si.ster of .Sivaji 111 ., .is Regent. 'I'he unfortun.ite Prince died in 1883 at Ahmedhagar. 
Tin- I'ldcst son of the Regent Veshwantrao w.is juloplcd as his succe.ssor, under the name 
of Sh.ihu, atul it is he who now governs the .State. 

The minority lasted for a periiKl of eleven years, and the education of the future 
ruler w.is conducted in the beginning under the personal superintendence of the Regent, 
who was an enlightened, cap.ible statesman. His Highne.ss was then sent to the 
R.ijkum.ir College, R;ijkote, for a short time, and eventually Mr. S. M. Fraser, of the 
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Indian Civil Service, to whose sympathetic and sagacious guidance h«‘ owes the development 
of some of his best characteristics, was appointed his tutor and guardian. With him he 
travelled over the whole of India and also visited Ceylon. Meanwhile, the affairs (»f the 
State were carefully administered by the Council of Regency, which for some years hatl 
the father of the prospective ruler as Its Pn'sident, After the lamentable tleath of th»* 
Regent, whose loss was a public calamity for Kolhapur, the Council was presiiletl over for 
a short time by Mr. (now Sir) W. Le.e-Warner, then Acting Political Agent. Kolhapur 
and S. M. Countr>’. Subsetjuently the Dewan of the State. Mr. Meherjibhai Kiivarji 
Tarapurvala, C.I.E., was appointed President by Covernment, and coiuiiuied to hold 
that office until the administration vras handed over to His Highness. The reforms 
carried out by the Council of Regency included the placing of the land revenue system 
upon a more siitisfaciory basis than that previously a<lopt<'d; the laws in f«>rce were 
codified ; various complicated questions regarding hereilitary customs were settled ; and 
commerce was freed from the harassments which it had undergone by the levy ol import 
and e.xjwrt duties. Kolhapur was the first among the States of the Hombay Presitleiicy to 
abolish these duties. More important .still, the c.ipital town was connected by .i State 
railway with the main line of the .Southern Maratha Company, thus tipening up some of 
the principal markets of the country. 


Upon coming of age in 1894, His Highness was insfcdle-d upon the by 

Lord Harris with all due formalities. In the course of his speech iht! ih<‘n (lovernor of 
Bombay sjiid that he deemed himself fortunate, that it fi*ll to him to conlirm the pledge 
the Paramount Power gave to the |)coplc of Kolhapur whi-n it selected His Highness to 
succeed to the throne, which he and his ancestors derived from the immortal Sivaji. H<- 
could well understand that after the misfortune that attended His Highness’s House for 
nearly thirty years, the people of the .State an\i«nisly, jicrhaps impatiently, looked forw.ird 
to the day when the rightful h<Mr should ascend the throne. He congratulated them that 
that day had arrived, brightened by the f.ict that their future ruler was a Prince of high 
and amiable char.ictcr. Lord Harris then rcvicweil the chief incidents affecting Kolhapur 
since His Highness’s selection and adoption. With regard to the future. His Kxii‘llency 
thought His Highness had decided wisely to retain the Council for the present as an 
advisory body. The Government were ready to give advice, but th<.* res|)onsiI)iliiy for 
decision rested with His Highness, and in its discharge he (Lord Harris) prayed that His 
Highness might be guided by an influence mtirc potent and beneficent than any on earth. 


In the course of a felicitous reply, the Maharaja exjiressed his sincere gratitude U) 
the British Government for the great progress that had been niiule in the .State during 
his minority, and for the mj;asiires taken from his childhood to ensure his own |n*rsonal 
welfare, specially referring to his deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Fraser, his tutor, for “his 
fatherly care.” With regard to the future of his .State, the young Maharaja said, “It is 
with full sincerity that I declare my intention to show loyalty to Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, and to faithfully abide, by the engagements, tre.aties. and sauads 
which regulate my relations to the Paramount Power. Further as regards my peojile, 
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whil*' all that has already l)een done and the favourable circumstances under 

which 1 Ik’^iii my rule, at the same time 1 understand fully that in jufovernment there is 
no st.indinjr still, that a s<‘rions and soUsnn task lies l»efore me not only to preserve for 
my subjects the lx.‘neflts they already <-njoy, but to ensure further steady projrress in the 
promotion of their welfare. In this task I hx)k with confitlence to receive the loyal 
support of my feud.itories ,uul j<iohir<lars, .tml while upholdinjjf their rijjhts, I trust to find 
them real pilKtrs of the .State, .is in early days their ancestors were to mine. Setting 
before myself a hiyh st.ind.ird, 1 sh<dl endeavour to t.ike advantaj^e of the jfreat 
op|)ortunities which lie ojK'ii to me ; and in beoinnin«( my duties I ;im encouraged by the 
hope that from future (iovernors of Homluiy I shall receive the same cotmtenance in man- 
hood .IS I have ri'celveil durinjf my minority from your Excellency .and your predecessors : 
aiul th.it the Politic.d .\<rents. whose advice I shall welcome, will prove friends such as 
those 1 h.ive so far known,” 

The |«-opl<' of Kolkipur h.iiled with delij»hi the investiture of the Prince, not onl) 
Ix'cause it pul .in etui to the lonjr succession of minorities and disappointments, but also 
beciuise of the ope.it personal esteem .iiid .ififection in which e\en at th.it e.irly staj^e the) 
belli .Shahu C hh<itra|)<iti. Their feidin^s in rej»aril to him, .ind indeed the oeneral 
sentiment of all who h.ul come in cotttact with His Hi}>hness, wi.tc admirably summed up 
by Lonl 1 l.irris .it .i kiiuiuet eiven on the evening of the day of installation. The he<ilth 
of His Excellency was proposed by the Mah.ir.iJ.i, and. in the course of his repl). 
Lord Harris s.ud — "'The manly tone of )our Highness’s speeches, the e.\'cellent m.ilter 
conMined in them, .mil the s\mp.ithetic lone which perv.ades them will, 1 feel sure, well 
satisfy all who have heard them that the .State of Kolh.'ipur may look forward to one who 
will bear himself .is a Prince should do before his subjects, find at the same time will not 
be above intiTesiino himself in their me.inest .iffairs. It has been my iroml fortune to 
have m.ide your .ic(|u.iint.ince from my e.irliest entry into this Presiilency, and it has been 
a sinci-re plefisurc to me to notice how rapidly the strength of your mind has develojied, 
how ke<*n is now the interest )ou t.ike in public afffiirs, find how clear is the iierception 
you h,i\e forineil on many subjects which 1 have discussed with you. I auyur from thfit. 
ih.il in the importfint work )ou h.ivc now to undertake you will brinj> these s,ime qualities 
to bear, with the result th.it your subjects may look up to one who when their fifiairs <ire 
before him. will, .is .in official shoulil, weioh each side calmly in the bfikince in order that 
he m.iy .irri\e .it .i just .ind f.iir conclusion.” 

The prophecies contained in this sjujech of Lord H.'irris have l)een abundantly 
fulfilled. The Maharfijfi hfis proved himself a most capable administrator, and has initiated 
.1 number of very useful reforms. One of the first steps he took u|X)n receivinj^; full 
powers was to order a speeily conclusion of the industriiil survey of the Suite initiated 
by the Council of Reffency. 'The survey occupied about <i year-find-a-half, and the 
published report thereon is .i veritable mine of information rejirarding the economic and 
socifil condition of the Liryest Princijxility under the (Militical control of the Bombay 
Government. A pletising fetiturc of the report was the candour with which defects in the 


economic condition of the people were explained, anti projtosctl remedial im-asiirts 
discussed. in Kolhapur, as in British India, a most tlitlicult economic problem is 
presented by the impoverishment t)f the cultivators ;it the hands of the money-lemler. 
The survey broujjfht to lij»ht the fact that only from to |)er cent, of ilie ryots 
“enjoy land and cultivale it," the remainiler of them beinj; a v,ist rack rentetl tenantry 
without interest in the lantl. The ruler <if Kolhapur stmn showed that he realised his 
responsibilities in the matter, by tlevisinj* me.isures for the improvement of aj^riculiure .mil 
the relief of the cultivators. I'he Civil Procediin- Cmle of the .State has Ikhmi .imendeil 
so as to take from the Civil Courts power to sell the lands of a judj;meiit-debtor in the 
execution of decrees, or to imprison him for failure to ])ay the decreed debt. All that the 
Courts can do is to hand over the jiossession of the land to the morlj^asiee tdl the* mone\ 
is paid ofif, and the ryot can take back his land .it .iii) time by payino the .‘tmoiint of the 
decree. A j^reat factor in brinj^ini* .ibout agricultural prosperit) is the construction ol 
roads ;ind other means of communication l)ei\M>en the producer and his m.irkets, and. 
here, too, the .State has done ail that could be reasonabU expected. .\n eMensi\e sjstein 
of forest conservancy, which has proved of jrreat IxMii-fu to the ])eoi>le, has Ih'oii broujrhi 
into operation. As an object lesson in oood cultivation a l.ir^e aj»ricultural show is 
annually held at Chinchali ; and a model ajjricullural farm has In'en est.iblishcd, .is well .is 
a large veterinary dispcns.iry. A committee was .ipjiointed to consider the i]ii<‘stion of 
educatiomd reforms, and among other improvements m.'ule in th(“ methoil and extent of 
public instruction, the Kajaram College was placed upon a betii.T b.isis. 

As ignor.mcc lies at the root of the imlebicdness of tlie cultivators thi.- M.iharaja 
decided, on receiving the report of the survey, to increase the primary e*duc.ition grant. 
He also introduced improvements into the tenancy law so as to check unprini’iplrd and 
excessive sub-letting, rack-renting and eviction. liHorts were made to relievt: the 
pressure on the land by the intriKluetion .md development of non-agricu!tiiral industries. 
The forest officer of the Stat<‘ was early in the present reign deputed to Mysore ;md 
other places to study the organization of tea and colfee plant.uions, jireparatory to the 
introduction of the cultivation of these j)roducts in th<* .Stall*. Inaindars burdened with 
old standing debts were relieved by .Suite loans at low r.ites of interest. 'I'he proxision 
of Ixinking facilities for the cultivator under a proper organization of credit was r.irclully 
thought out. Fraudulent practices in the ba/aars and the oppressive system of forced 
supplies were suppressed. I'he promotion of .State servants w.is pliiced ii|)on .i 
sfitisfactory basis, the various lists lieing amalgamated. 

After these reforms had been introduced His Highness found himself in a |)osition 
to dispense with the .services of the Council of Administration. For th6 disposal of the 
business carried on by the Council, a new dejiartment called the Huzur Office was 
created, the princip^il officer in charge being designated Huzur Chitnis, and under his 
signature all orders of His Highness issue. .Sir Richanl Temple’s watch-word as an 
administrator was ** Verify, verify," and the Kolhapur Maharaja has an equal Ijelief in the 
value of personal investigation. Not infrequently he goes aljout amongst his subjects 



iuco^mio sf) .IS to l<*:irn from them their vv.iiits, their wishes and their grievances. 
An .ilterc.'ition l)etween the villagers of Kodoli and th<‘ convert [wipukition was 
sjitisfactorily terminated on one occasion by a visit from II is Highness in the Ciipacity »)f 
.111 .irbitr.itor. Fhe M.iharaja has done much during his reign tf) improve, by the erection 
of public buildings .ind by sanitary reforms, his e.ipiud as well .is other towns in 
his well-managed territories. The c.ireful supervision which he exercises over the 
.‘idmiuistr.ition is shown by the standing oriler for the submission of weekly returns ol 
.iccounts and of monthly reports from the he.uls of e.'ich department, sjjecifying the. wtirk 
done during the month, ,uul the orders for work left undisposed of. The Maharaja’s 
«*nergy .ind <levniion in the introduction »»f well-considered reforms and in the supervision 
of the administr.ition h.ive h.ul hir him their best reward in the unu]ue success that 
h.'is attended the c.impaign .ig;iinst Ijoth famine anil plagu«’ in these list lew trying 
ye.irs. The populations of the smiling plains of the iJecc.in haie suffered severely 
from lioth lisitations, since they m.ide their appe.ir.ince suddenly and simultaneously 
in the coll we.ither of iSo6~g^. One of the first districts of Western India to which 
the pl.igue w.is c.iriied from Momliay city w.is .S.a.ir.i, which is contiguous to Kolh.ipur, 
but so thorough were the preventive me.isures .idopted by His Highness that, even 
when the de.ilhs in .S.it.ir.i vvere reaching the .lUnning total of nearly i.ooo per 
week, the, fell tlisease w;is kept .it arm’s length throughout his dominions. No less 
noteworthy has lK*en the comp,ir.itive frt'etloin of Kolhapur from the intensity of distress 
occ.isioned in m-ighbouring territories liy the two great famines of the close of the 
nineteenth ciMitury. I'he f.ivourable climatic situation of Kolhapur {xirtly accounts for 

this, but it is ,it least e((u.dly due to the energy, resource .'ind ihwotion with which, under 
the Maharaj.i's direction, the great and long-continueil Kittle for humanity and for 

.igricultur.il consiTv.ition w.is fought. No surer testimony could K; giv'en to the 
I omjxir.itive sc.ithlessness with which Kolhapur has emergeil from these ciilamities than 
the fact th.it. while the aggn'gati* populitions of the whole of the Native States under 
the HomKiy (jov<*rnment detre.ised Ix-iween the two list Census enumerations from 
.S, 082, 107 to 6,9 oS,o. 48, the vliminution in Kolh.ipur w;is only from 913, 131 to 910.01 1. 
Similarly, the revenue w.is practically mainUiined .it the siitisfactory figure to which it has 
Iwen brought by such progressive me:isures as the adoption of the British land revenue 
system, vi/., 34 likhs of rujxies. It may here bit mentioned that the State is 2,816 square 
miles in extent, .mil has elev'en feudatories, the most im|X)rtant being those of V'ish.ilgarh, 
B.ivili, K.ipshi, K.ig.il, Ichalk.ir.inji, Torgal and D.itv.i. 

rile l.iljours of the Mah.ir.ij.i for the gixid of his jx*ople soon won for him the 

confidence .ind esteem of the P.ir.imount Power. In less than twelve months after hi.s 

inst.illition the l.ite yueen-Empress conferred ujHin him the high ilignity of Knight Cirantl 
Comm.inder of the .Star of India. A further mark of confidence was the removal of the 
restriction imposed by the treaty of 1862, under which sentences of death confirmed by 
the Kolh.ifiur ruler had to lie referreil to the Government of Ibimbay'. His loyalty and 
his r.ink .ind position among the Chiefs under the {xilitical control of that Government 
were also recognist'd in his lK*ing raised from the title of Raja to that of Mahar.ija, But 






the most agnal proof of the esteem of the l*;ir.iminint Power was supplied by his inclusion 
in 1902 among the very few Ruling Princes who w'ere honoured by the King-lCmperot 
with an invitation to visit London as a guest of the nation at the Coronaiion. ilis 
Highness accepted the gracii»us invitation, ami was rcceiveil by King and people in 
England with all the honours due to his exalted station and his high i)ersonal <jualitics. 
Amongst the deserved compliments paid His Highness during the visit may be mentioned 
the cordial references to him made by Karl Roljerts and Lord (leorge H.imilton 
(Secretary of State for India), on the occasion of the Royal Asiatic Society's bam|uet to 
the Indian Princes, and the conferment ujion him of the honorary degree of LL.I). 
by Cambridge University. This was in rec«)gniti<*n, .is the Public Orator (Dr. .Sainlys) 
stated at the time, of the Maharaja’s .successful famine administr.ition, and of his gmieral 
labours for the welfare of his people. All who came in contact with him were struck by 
his great personal gifts as by his dignified, commanding presence. With sonu* .Soo 
followers he attended the Delhi Coronation Durbar, and was an active p.irticijMnt in 
the various functions of the occasion. He was the foremost of the Bombay Chiefs 
in the elephant prtice.ssion when the V'iceroy and the Duke of Connaught m.ule their 
State entry into Delhi, and at the review of the retainers of Native Chii'fs, the Kolh.ipiir 
Contingent led the way, with a huge elephant .'uul a strong detachment of infantry 
in dark green with red facings. At the Durbar he desired the Viceroy to express his 
most loyal and respectful sentiments towards their Imjxjrial Majesties ; and the sincere.st 
wishes for their long life and happiness, and for “ the la.sting pe.ice <ind prosjaTity of our 
grand Empire.” 

The Mahanija has a charming con.sort in Lakshmibai Saheb, whom he married 
from the Gaekwari family in April 1892, and who h.-is borne to him two sons and a 
daughter. The birth of the heir-apparent early in 1897, was hailed with great satisfaction 
by the Maharaja’s subjects, whose deep .attachment to the ruling house led them to 

reg.ard with anything but satisfaction the long period during which, prior to His 

Highness’s accession, they had been without a personal ruler. A ple.asing feature of the 
Maharaja's domestic life is the great affection which exksts between him and his younger 
brother, the Chief of Kagal, and another the warm personal interest of His Highness in 
the welfare of his personal servants and attendants. 

The feats of the ruler of Kolhapur in the w'orld of sjiort :ind the sphere of physical 
endurance deserve a prominent place in any record of his career. An excellent shot, the 
Mahanija often goes on long hunting expeditions, walking great distances with his nasta. 
His Highness is especially fond of pig-sticking. On one occasion, in the excitement of 
the sjKjrt, he followed a boar right into a flooded stream. His riding feats are no less 
remarkable. In May 1895, he rode from his capital to Mahableshwar, a distance of 
no miles, in nine hours, inclusive of stoppages. Though so goixl a rider, he* is still 
fonder of driving, and no diversion is more pleiising to him than thtat of breaking-in 

obstinate horses in harness. He drives horses in all sorts of combinations, and h;is some- 

times been seen managing a carriage and twelve in six pairs. He is quite at home in the 
u 
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jj.uiKS of polo and having often carried off gymkhana prizes for the latter sport. 

1 'he institution of a racing week at Kolhapur at Christmas time is amongst the changes 
he h;is introduced, and he is a very liberal supporter of the Turf. His Highness keeps a 
good racing stud, and its members have often carried off prizes at race meetings in 
various (xirts of Western India. 

Kolhapur is an irregular belt of the Deccan plateau, extending about sixty-five miles 
from north to south .uul eight to fifty miles from west to e.<ist. Being at an elevation of 
atx)ut 1, 800 feet alxive the sea, it enj«iys, on the whole, a tem|)erate climate. Rice, millet, 
sugar cane, cotton anti tob;icc«j are the princip.d agricultural products. The manufactures 
of chief importance are pottery, hardware, cairsc cotton, woollen cloth, felt, jxiper, liquor, 
pt.Tfumes, and lie and glass ornaments. .Somewhat extensive deposits of iron ore exist in 
the .Stiite, but their profitable working is rendered imj«>ssiblc by the w.iiu of adjacent fuel 
deposits. Kolhapur, the capital of the .State, is a picturesque city thronged by traders 
from m.iny [larts. fhe Rajaram College, the New Palace, and the Albert Edward 
Hospital are amongst the handsome edifices with which the capital has in recent years 
been adorned. 'Fhe city has long been held in high citeem for its many ancient temples. 
Numerous Buddhist rem.iins discovered from time to time in the immediate neighbourhood 

of Kolhapur attest to the anti(|uity of the place. For instance, a crystal relic casket found 

» 

in <i large stuf>a in the year 1880. -bears on its lid an inscription in Asoka chanicters 
and dates from the third century before Christ. 

His Highness's present Minister is Ran Bahadur Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis, B.A., 
who, by his administrative ability and devotion to the public welfare, has already earned 
the respect and esteem of the Maharaja and his subjects. His Highness, who maintains 
a milit.iry force of 255 cavalry, 1,902 infantry and 67 guns, receives a salute of 
nineteen guns. 
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H.H. Sir Madho Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 
Maharaja of Jaipur. 
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WHO reverences his conscience .is his King is alw.iys held in high 
esteem by right-thinking men, liowever much his religious beliefs 
may differ from their own. 'I'he elaborate precautions taken by 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, on the occasion of his presences at the 
Coronation as a guest of the King-Kmperor, to nuiintain inviolate 
his caste rules and religious observ.inccs, were noted with respectful 
sympiithy by the British people, to whom he will henceforth stand as the type of a 
benevolent ami devout ruler. Great .as was his popularity among the Hindu millions of 
India it h.as, if possible, been increasetl by his determination, successfully carried out, to 
allow neither cost nor convenience to stand in the way of religious duty while sojourning 
from his own land. 'Ihc spirit in which he .accepted the grjicious invit.ation of the 
King-Kmperor is indicated in the remark he made to Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., when 
entertaining him at his capital a few months before the journey was undert.ikcn. 
Speaking of the difficulties and inconvenience's of the cemrse on which he was rcsolveil, 
the Maharaja said ; “ These things must mn weigh with me when my King-Emperor 
invites me to his Coronation ; and I hope to prove by my conduct now and hereafter to 
my people that a Rajput, even if he crosses the ocean, may yet be an upright Hindu 
whilst he does his duty as a vassal of the British Crown." How His Highness fulfilled 
this self-imposed obligation by chartering a special steamer for the voyage to England 
and back, and by taking with him a sufficient number of retainers and a sufficient 
quantity of food, water, etc., to enable him and his Brahman retinue to keep their cjiste .'is 
intact upon the ocean and in England as in their own country, is a famili.ir story, and 
was the subject of innumerable newspaper p.'iragraphs during the visit. Some of the 
stories which gained currency were exaggerated, but the fact remains that, although owing 
to the King-Emperor’s illne.ss the stay was unexpectedly extended, the supplies of G.inges 







water were adequate for all the ceremonial purjM^ses rcrjuired ; from first to last there was 
no necessity to purchase food from, or have any service j)erformed by, non-Hindus ; and 
during the Maharaja’s lease of the s,s. Olympia no morsel of beef or veal was put on 
board. In every resfKict caste was maintained. 



The Miiharaja’s determiti.ition to preserve the traditional reli<(ious practices of his 
race can l)e the better understood when it is remembered that he traces his lineage 
directly luick to the Sun God, for he is head of the Kuchhwaha clan of Rajputs, one of 
the thirty-si,\ royal races springing from Kush, son of Rama, hero of the “ Ramayana 
and King of Ajudhya. His ancestors established themselves first in Narwar and Gwalior, 
where, according to the careful researches of Cunningham, they held sway for eight-and- 
a-half centuries. A large [sirt of Tod’s learned " Annals of Rajasthan ” is devoted to the 
history of this family, which, indeed, as has been remarked, " is no unimportant pjirt of 
the history of Indi.i.” Hetweeii Dhola Rao, the founder of the Jaipur State in 967 a.d., 
anil the present ruler, there are enumerated 106 generations. In the twelfth century a 
descend.int of Dhol.i Rao, named Hamaji, conquereil Amber from the Minas, and lixeil 
his court there. Amber remained the capital until the time of Jai .Singh II., who 
transferred it to Jaipur in 172S. Jai .Singh— after whom the new capital wjis named — 
was f.imous both ,'is a w.irrior and .as .in .istronomer. His instruments, still kept in gootl 
rep.iir at the Jaipur ( Observatory, .ire remark.ibic as being much in advance of the 
astronomic.il knowledge of his .ige. .\fter the death of Jai Singh II., contests with the 
decaying power of the Moguls, M.ir.iiha ralils, and Rajput rivalries and defections were 
the oulst.inding features of J.iipur history until the Slate came under British protection 
in iSi8. (jood service was rentlered to the Paramount Power throughout the Mutiny by 
the predecessor of the present Mah.iraj.i, Sir Saw.ai Ram Singh. As a reward his salute 
was twice increased, he w.is made a G.C.S.I,, ami at the Delhi Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, he received .a suitable addition to his titles and territory. 


After a reign extending over forty-live years, the late Maharaja jmssed away in 
18S0, having .idopted on his dc.ithbed the present ruler, who was the son of the 'Phakur 
of Isard.i, and belonged to the R.ijaw.it sept of the Kiichhw.'iha clan, this being the 
.se|)t from which the rulers of Jaipur are adopted when direct succession fails. The 

Mah.iraja. who was then nineteen, was invested with full governing powers in 

Sei)temlK.*r 18S2. The inheritance which pjissed to his charge comprises an area of 

14.465 square miles, and has a population of some two-and-a-half millions. Its importance 
is further cnhanceil by the feuilal fealty which several of the Rajputana Chiefs owe to 
His Highness. Its glory, from the .spectacular standpoint, is the capital city, without a 
visit to which no tour to India is complete. This beautifully-situated home of some 
160,000 jxiople is entirely of one colour. A city of white marble, dyed deep with the 
rays of the rising sun, would look as J.'iipur always look.s morning and evening. The rose- 
coloured dwellings are broken only by the fantastic facades of palace or temple, in design 
;ind construction so light and graceful, so curious and costly, so Infinite in cunning 

variety of outline and orn.'imcnt, that here the “ Arabian Nights ” seem translated into 
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fact. Amber, which lies some seven miles to the norih-ejist, is a vision i)f tlesntvil 
loveliness in ivory and marble, lookinjif silently down upon her rostj-tinted supplinter fonn 
a fair hillside. 





Amid all the beauty of the unique creation of the artistic faculty of Jai Sin^h, the 
visitor cannot fail to notice the evidences abiundinjj on all hands that Sir Madho .Sinj;h. 
while adhcrinjT as rij^idly to the faith of his forefathers as thouj^h Western education had 
never been introduced into India, is prompt to adopt such Western idc.is .is are c.dtulaied 
to conduce t<i the welfare of his people. The city is well p.ived, tir.ilned and lij^hted, .ind 
has been supplied from the Maharaja’s own resource.s with a inible hospil.il and other 
philanthropic institutions, whose housinjjf, equipment and enthiwmenl mi}»lu well serve as 
a model for Western towns to copy. The Albert ll.dl, in which is housetl the lx.*si 
equipped museum to he seen in Intli.a «»utskle the Presidency cities, the .Mahar.ij.i's 
Colle|.(e and the Ramnawas Public (i.irdens, .ire conspicuous examples of improvements 
effected in the capital durinj; the present reij^n. and the abundant supply of water pumped 
into the city jjoes far to conserve the public health. Colonel .Sir S. .S. J.icoh (who 
accompanied the Maharaja on his Coronation visit to Enf^laiul), has been in charge of the 
Public Works Department (»f the State since 1S67. With his co-oper.iti«)n and under his 
advice, the Mah.araja has pursued a liberal and enlij»htencd jiolicy of development 
throujfhout the country, the total expenditure on public works during tlie reijfii up to the 
end of 1901 comin)^ within measurable dlsunce of two crores of rupees. A lar^e, part of 
this amount h.'is }^<ine towards improvinjjf the means of communication, anil a branch line 
of railway is now under construction from the capital to Sewai Matihopur .ind the frontier 
of the }frain-producin}( territory of Kotah, for more fully opening up the southern portions 
of the State. Road-makinjjf has been .'i prominent feature of the puljlic works policy of 
the Maharaja, and the State now contains 300 miles of metalled and 224 mile.s of 
unmetallcd roads. 



The thoroujfhness and efficiency of the department at whose operations we have 
glanced is typical of the whole .idminisiration. His Highness has proved himself to be a 
wise, capable and enlightened ruler, and comjietent authorities are agreed in regarding 
Jaipur as one of the best governed Slates of India. In its administration His Highness 
is assisted by a Council, consisting at present of ten members. 'I he prosjicrity of the 
State sustained a severe sct-lxick in the great famines which marked the close of the 
nineteenth century in many parts of India. P^nergetic measures were taken, and that 
effectively, to meet the dire calamity of successive droughts. Writing of the Mahar.ij.'i's 
appearance at the annual feast of the sun early in 1902, Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.l*., who was 
present, says : “ Here was the father of his people indeed ; a ruler who, with boundless 
energy and bottomless purse, has combated famine in a way which has endeared him 
beyond all expression to his faithful subjects. Blessed with great riches, the savings of a 
frugal sovereign during long years of fatness, he has poured them out like water to 
alleviate the sufferings and arrest the misery which the lean years since 1H97 have 
brought with them.” Many States were much less fortunate, since they lacked tin: 
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resources requisite to promptly with the distress. Their predicament and the 

wid<-spread ch.iractcr Jif the calamity suijjfcsted to His Hijfhness the idea of founding a 
pt-nn.inent h'amine Relief l•'ulKl, to be availablt; in .any part of India where it may be 
requiretl. Thus it was th.it. in the words of Lord Curzon. who jrave his hearty support 
to the scheme w'hen [)ro|K»sed to him, the Maharaja “ extended his princely munificence 
not i»nly to his own people, but to India at Ur^e.” He subscribed sixteen lakhs of 
rupees to form the nucleus of the People’s P'.imine Trust, .ind in memory of the late 
(Jueen-Fmpress added .mother four lakhs thereto in January, 1901. The trustees 
comprise several hij^hly -placed officials .and Indi.in noblemen. 


Mention of the M.ih,ir.ij.i’s ^^enerous supplemenUiry ”ift ti» the 'JVust, in memory of 
Oiu-en Victori.i, may bt: suitibly followed by reference to the evidences w'c have of his 
deep .itt.u'hment to the I’.ir.imoiint Power. His contribution to the Imperial defensive 
forces consists i>f <i 'Fransport C«)rps, (irqani/etl in 1.S90, and m.iint.iined as a voluntary 
eift to the liritish ( lovernment. The Corps, which won the hearty commendation of the 
Duke of C.onn.iU”ht when he reviewed it in I'ebru.iry 1903, comprises a sujierintendent, 
•■i^ht officers, bf>5 non-ci»ininissioned olficers .ind men, 1,126 ponies, 490 c<arts, .and 
nine tongas. It h.is seen .ictive service on two occ.isions — in the Chitr.d Relief 
oper.itions in 1S94, .md in the 'Pirah c.amp.u‘<^n of 1.S97, when it w.as employed for a 
|)erii>d extendint; over seviai months. To .lyain quote Mr. Ian Malcolm — “ Not only is 
the whole Corps reaily to start for <i camp.iion .it three h(>urs' notice to any part of the 
Indian hbnpire ; not only h.is it achieved the. foremost reputation for efficiency and grit 
in .ill the ri'cent frontier c.im]>.iigns ; but also in time of famine it has performed prodigies 
of endur.ance .as an ambulance corps spre.id all over the wide territories of J.aipur — 
collecting the feeble, feeding the .igetl, .ind burying the dead." Another instance of 
.Sir M.adho .Singh’s loy.d interest in the m.aintenance of British power and prestige was 
his offer of the Corps for service in the Boer W.ir. In common with other offers of a 
simil.ar ch.iracter, the propos.il hail, on politic,al grounds, to be gratefully declined. But 
the M.ih.ir.ij.i found .mother outlet for his generous symjxithy in the Tr.ansva.al War 
I’und, to which he subscribed no less than a lakh of rupees. 



In many w.iys the British Government h.ivc m.irked their appreciation of the states- 
m.anship, generosity, ,ind loy.ilty of Jaipur’s ruler. In 1888 he was created a Knight Grand 
Commander of the .Star of India, and simil.ar e.\altcd rank in the Order of the Indian 
I'.mpire was conferred upon him in 1901. The Jaipur salute consists of seventeen guns, but 
as a personal di.stinction His Highness receives a salute of twenty-one guns, the maximum 
number accorded to any Indian Prince. The selection of His Highness to represent 
R.ijput.m.i at the Coronation was a still gre.iter honour, for it is well known th.at rank .and 
prestige were not .done taken into consideration in making choice of represcnt.i- 
tives— that, .is far as possible, invit.itions were sent to rulers who h.ad shown the 
highest sense of the responsibilities of their great jvosition. On arriv.al at Dover, the 
Mahanija, who was accompjinied by a suite of 125 jicrsons, received a cordial message 
of welcome from the King-Kmperor. I'he Queen joined His Majesty in sending His 
Highness a Large bouquet. Moray Lodge, Camixlen Hill, was placed at the disposal of 





the Maharaja durinpr his stay in Knglanti, ant! every honour .and courtesy tlue to his 
exalted rank and character were paid him by the Sovereif»n, the Government, and the 
people. His dignified bearing and the exceptional magnificence of his bejewelled dress 
were noted with admiration by the crowd on all occasions on which he was seen in 
public, and he w.as one of the most popular of the Coronation visitors. While c,areful 
to observe all the requirements of his caste, .as already mentioned, His Highness was 
most assiduous in attendance .at functions promoted in Inmour of himself anti other 
Indian represent-atives. He evinced a keen and intelligent interest in the diversified life 
of the Metropolis, and wherever he went he remembered, .is is his wont, the jjoor and 
needy. I'or instance, on landing at Marseilles he prestmttal Rs. 2,000 to the British 

Consul-General ftir charitable distribution, .ind g.ive the same amount as .1 donation 

to an orphanage in the town. At an e,arly st.ige in the King-Rmperor’s recovery 
from the serious illness which necessitated the postponement of the Coronation, His 
Highness gave a thanksgiving offering of no less th.an ;^5,ooo to King F.dwanrs 
Hospital Fund, The Times aptly described the contribution as in keeping with the well- 
known charity of the donor, and added: “Just as in India he has chosen the most 
pressing need for his generous help, so in England he has, .'ifter much enquiry aiul 
thought, selected for his munificence perhaps the most deserving I'f all English charities, 
and to the loy.al Rajput Chief a charily speci.nlly congenial, .as having sprung from the 
philanthropic efforts of the King." I'he special attention shown His Highness throughout 
his stay " filled his breast with pleasure," to quote the statement of one of the Sird.ars in 
the M.iharaj.-i’s suite. On several occasions the Mah.iraja was received in audience by their 
M.ajestics and by the Prince and Princess of Wales. At a f.irewell interview with the 
monarch, whose crowning .at Westminster Abbey he had wilnesseil, he presented as a 
personal gift a sword richly studded with costly stones. It was of Jaijnir m.inufacture, .in«l 
engraved upon it were words l<i the effect : “ 'I'he humble present of .S.iwai M.idho .Singh 
to his King-Iunperor as :i token of heartfelt loyalty." In graciously accepting the present 

His Majesty sjiid it was the most costly one he hiid received, anti promised to we.ar it 

at the review of the Indian Contingent. The Queen-Empress was pleased to accept a 
Jaipur-made cup, lined with diamonds, emeralds, Scapphires, and other precious stones. 


The Maharaja was welcomed back to his capital by a people confident th.it his brief 
experience of Western life had not led to his losing touch in any way with them .iml their 
traditions. This view was confirmed by the simple, dignified, and straightforw.ird rem.-irks 
His Highness made in proposing the healths of Lord .and Lady Curzon .at the .St.ite 
banquet given in their honour when they visited J.aipur at the close of 1902. This speech 
was rightly regarded as of .such importance that portions of it were cabled to the ICnglish 
newspapers. His Highness admitted his partiality for the old customs and the ndigious 
traditions of his country, and that as he grew older and saw the changes around him, even 
in Rajputana, he felt like a man living in a thatched shed when his neighbour’s chappan, 
had caught fire. He expressed his gnatification that Lord Curzon had urged the \ative 
Chiefs to be loyal to their religious traditions .and people, and that when he visited England 
he found that the “good and kind ’’people there liked him none the worse for determining 
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to obstTvr :ill his own customs and ways, even in a foreij^n country. Dealing with the 
then impending Delhi Durbar, he remarked that the ceremonies prf>p<jsed were entirely in 
accord with Hindu ideas, both from the .State and the religious standpoint. In the course 
of his reply, Lortl Cur/on characterized the remarks they had just heard as striking and 
notable. He dwelt ui)»>n the benefits which the continued existence of these Principalities 
confers upon Intlian society, and strongly repudiated the idea that the Government desire 
to Anglicise the h'eudatory .States. " If a Native .State is ruled well in its own way.” said 
His Excellency, " I would not insist that it should be ruled a little better in the English 
way. A natural org;inism that has grown by slow degrees to an advanced stage of 
tlevelopment has probably a healthier flow of life-blocxi in its veins than one which is of 
artifici.il growth or foreign impirtalion. Therefore, it gives me pleasure to visit a pirt of 
Imlia where these old fashions still survive as in Kajputana, and still more to be the 
guest of a Chief like your Highness, whose .State is ruled efficiently .’ind well, but ruled 
upon n.itiv(‘ lines." After jiointing out the service the British power rendered the Rajput 
Chiefs when tlii y were in d.uiger of being overwhelmed by mercen.iry hordes. Lord Curzoii 
sjiid he looked forw.ird to the time when the Chiefs “ tr.iiued to .ill the advanUiges of 
Western culture, but yet not divorced in instinct or in mode of life from their own people, 
will fill an even ampler p.'irt than :it present in the administration of this Empire." That 
time would not conic if the Indian Chief was a spendthrift, an idler, an absentee. “ Your 
Highness, if I may say so,’' he continued, “has set a noble example of what such a ruler 
may be. We know your princely ntunificence in resptfet of the Eamine IVust and many 
other goinl works, and we are aware of yopr single-hearted devotion to the interests of 
your State. ... 1 hope th.it your Highness’s example may be followed by those who 

come after you, and that it may leave an enduring in.irk in Indian history." 

% 

Space does not |)ertnit of detailed reference to the Maharaja's share in the 
Coron.ation Durbar, at which, alike in the procession .it the State entry of Lord Curzon 
and the Duke of Connaught and on other ucc.isions, he took the first place among the 
Chiefs of Rajputana. But mention must be m.ide of his senior Rani’s generous donation, 
in honour of the occasion, of a lakh of rupees to the Famine Trust originally creiited by 
the munilicence of the M.iharaja, In acknowledging the gift. Lord Curzon wrote to His 
Highness that it showed that " the first interest of your noble House continues to be for 
the good of the people, and the Mnharani, like yourself, regards gr(*at public occasions as 
incentives to acts of private munificence." In the course of their Indian tour iiftcr the 
Durbar, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught were the guests of His Highness for three 
d.iys at Jaipur, and during the visit the Duke, by command of the King-Emperor, formally 
investeil His Highness with the insignia of a Knight Grand Commandershtp of the 
Royal Viciori.in Order. 
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H.H. the late Maharaja 
Rajendra Singh Mahendni Bcihadur, (i.C.S.L 

Maharaja of Patiala. 


HE LATE Maharaj.i Raj«;iulra Singh of PaiiaKi, whose preinaltire <ie.iili 
occurred early on the morning of the 8th November 1900, was 
known throughout India and also in (ircal Itrilain as a most 
enthusiastic sportsman. A generous and hospitaljle gentleman, he 
had all the (jualities of a />reux chevalier, and when occasion 
demanded he m.iintained the traditional h)yalty of his House 
toward the British Raj by the offer of troops and j>ersf)nal service in the field. As the 
most powerful of the Phulkian Chiefs. His Highness held a unique position among the 
independent Princes of the cis-.Sutlej States. 'Fhe family of P.itiala has an exceptionally 
interesting history, and though a younger branch of the renowned Phulkian House which 
has given Chiefs to Nabha, Jhind, and Faridkot, has so distinguished itself as to 
virtually take the leading place in family prestige. The Maharajas of Patiala are .Sikhs 
of the .Sidhu Jat Clan, who, though no longer controlling the country north of the Sutlej, 
hold great power south of that waterway. The common ancestor of the .Sidhus was the 
Rajput Chief Jaisal, who founded the State and City of jaisidmir, from which he was 
driven by rebellion towards the clo.se of the twelfth century. A descendant of Jaisal in 
the twenty*ninth generation was Phul, the second son «>f Ru|>chand, who was killed in a 
fight about 1618. Phul had seven children, from whom have de.scended many noble 

families, and it is from his second son Rama that the Patiala family established their 
descent. Rama and his elder brother Tilokha, from wh<im the Chiefs r)f Nabha are 
descended, jointly founded, about 1680, the village of Bhai Rupa, which is yet heki in 
equal shares by the whole f»f the Phulkian Chiefs, Rama, however, early began to carve 
out an independent State for himself. A successful atuick on a large IxKly of mar.iuders 
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will I vvcTc [i.issini' Mh.ii |>n)vi<U*(l him w'lth a considerable amount of wealth, which 

enabled him to found the village of Kampur. b'rom this centre, after the fashion of the 
times, he made descents u[)on his neiifhbours, s{x>ilin^ them and adding; to his own 
[Mjssessions. 

rhe peritnl was a favourable one for ,ulveniiir«)us spirits, for the Delhi Empire was 
rapidly brc.ikinjf up. Throujfh the influence of a cousin, Riima was appointed by the 
Mahomedan Governor of .Sirhind to control the waste districts beyond the Jumna, 
intim.ilely a (juarrel arose Ijetwecn the cmisins, and Kama, learninj,^ that his relative Chen 
.Sin^li w.is eiide.ivourin^ lo j^et his appointment revoked, caused him to be murdered. In 
re\enot' the sons of Chen .Sinoh killed Kama in 1714, when he was nearly eljjhty years 
of .IOC. K.una had cstiblished himself at Itodiana, which he had conquered, and at his 
death th«‘ possession fell to his thir<l son Ala Sinj^h, Of the six sons of Rama, the elder 
Dun.i foundccl the lih.iddur family, the second died lejiviii}; a son who succumbed within 
a few months of his f.ither. :ind thus Ala Sin^h came into possession of Hotliana, From 
this p<“riod actu.dly il.iles the rise of the Patiala House which quickly overshadowed the 
other kindred families. ,Vl.i .Sin”h, thouqh only twenty-three when his father was 

munlcred, (|uickly <lispl.iyed the qu.ililios t>f a successful Ic.'wler. Two years after his 
father's death he .ivenqed him by seizing the first opportunity to attack his murderers and 
their followers, upon whom j^reai loss was inflicted, Harv.da having fallen into ruins, he 
rebuilt that pi, ice and look up his resi«lence there. The orowino fame of Ala Sinoh was 
inertMsed by .1 bjittle, in 1731, outside the walls of Burnala, in which the j>owerful Kai of 
Khot, thouqh .issisicd l)y ,in Imperial (iimcral and his troops, suffered .1 disastrous defeat. 
Men flt)cked to the stand.inl i»f the risino .Sikh leailer ,xn<l he continued to extend the 

are.i of his con(|uests. Amonq other territories which fell into his .arms w.is the district 

of ('h.iur.isi in which was incliuled the village of Patiaki, now the c.apital of the .State, 
This territory was ac([uired in 1752, and the next year Ala Sinj>h built a mud fort there. 
His numerous military succes.ses included the routinjj in 1757 of his hereditary enemies, 
the Hh.iitis. on whom he inflicted jjreat loss. Early in 1762 Ahmed Shah, the Durani 
mon.urh of Afghanistan, maile one of his numerous ex|)editions into Hindustan. His 

adv.uus: was opjiosed by the forces c)f the whole of the Phulkian Chiefs, but ;qfainst the 
disciplined Afijhan troops the Sikhs were {xowerless and they were heavily defeated. The 
battle w.is fouoht ne,ir Burnala, where, on the town beino taken by the Afghans, Ala 
.Singh W.IS c;iptured. Ahmed Shah fi.xed the r.insom for the six chieftains at four lakhs 
of rupees, ;i sum r.iiseil with difficulty. The Afghan monarch, being anxioas to conciliate 
his enemies, embraced Ala Singh, gave him a dre.ss of honour and conferred upon him the 
title of Kaja. 'Fhe attitude of the other Chiefs, however, compelled Ala Singh, as soon 
as .\hmed Shah had returned to Kabul, to join in an expedition against the Mahomedans 
of .Sirhind. In the biittle which ensued the .Sikhs were victorious and the province of 
Sirhind was divided among the conquerors. Raja Ala Singh being given piosscssion of 
the ttnvn and its neighbourhood. When Ahmed Shah invadeil Hindustan again in the 
next year he cordially received Ala Singh and conferred on him the Chiefship of the 
district of Sirhind. in consideration of a contribution of three and a half lakhs of rupees a 
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year. Only a portion of the first year’s revenue apfieiirs to have been paid. Phe followinjj 
year, 1765, Raja Ala Singh died at PatiaLi. Unquesti«)nahly one of the mf)st distinguished 
Sikh Chiefs of his time, Ala Singh, by valour and sagacity, firmly laid the found.uions of 
the Patiala State and established himself as the most iiowerful of the ris-Sutlej Chiefs. 


He was succeeded by Amur Singh, the second son of Sardul Singh, the elilest of 
his own three sons. Amar Singh, then a youth of eighteen, w.is pUced upon the by 
his grandmother, a woman of very exception.il gifts. 'I'he Patiala family has indeetl 

been remarkable for the .ibility of its Ranis, several of whom during periods of regency 

have displayed n<; small sagacity in st.itesmanship. The succession of Amir .Singh m.is 
disputed by his elder brother, Himat Singh, the issue of an irregular m.irriagi*. but after 
several actions in the field the dispute was settled by Amar Singh being left in possession 
of Patiala, and Himat Singh retaining .ilmost the whole of the territory whiih he 

had captured from the Afghans of Maler Kotla. .Am.ir .Singh snon extended Ids 

possessions by c«»nquests, ami in 1767, the second year of his accession, the title of k.ij.i, 
granted to his grandfather, was continued to him by the Delhi P'lnperor, with .ulditicjti.d 
honours and presents, including a flag and drum .is the. syml)ols of independence. He 
directed numerous exjjeditions against his enemies, and his successful generalship soon 
caused his name to be held in terror. His brother, Himat Singh, relying on hopes of 
support from the other Phulkian Chiefs, rebelled against the Raja, .uul in his absenci^ 
seized the fort of Patiala. But the neighbouring Chiefs, dre.uling the .anger of Amar 

.Singh, declined to help the rebel, who being shut up in the fort w.is obliged to surremler 

to hi.s brother when, aided by friendly Chiefs, Amar .Singh appeared with a great force 
before Patiala, 'I'wo years liter Himat .Singh’s intrigues wen*, terminated by his de.ith 
from excessive drinking. Raja .\mar .Singh continued his career of comiuest until his 

death, in 1781, at the early age of thirty-five. Lbifortun.-itely he ilietl before he had 
consolidated all the territories which he .icquircil, ami immediately on the? accession nf 
the child who succeeded him the kingdcim w.is torn fiy rebellion. The new K.ija w.is 
.Sahib .Singh, who was but a boy of six years, Dewan \annu M.d, who h.ul servetl 
Amar Singh fiiithfully and well, was appointed Prime Minister, .ind immediately had to 
resist revolts on all sides. He ovveil his appointment to R.ini Hukm.in, the gr.iiulmother 
of the j'oung Chief, but he wjis too honest and c.ij)iible a m:in to please .ill whu 
surrounded the youthful Raja. Not only had he to fight against rebellion, but h.ul .ilso 
to withstand the repe;ited attacks of neighbouring Chiefs. In these circumsi.inces he 
formed an alliance with Dhara Rao, a leader of Marath.is who appeared in the (ountry 
about Delhi. Eventually his relations with the Marathas brought alxnjt his downfall, 

for suffering under a sense of injustice he himself rebelled .-igainst bis Chief, with 
disastrous results to his own fortunes. Raja .Saheb .Singh was ilistrustful of his .ippninted 
ministers, and the only person in whom he had faith was his sister .Sahel>i Koiir, who was 




married to Sirdar Jainal .Singh Kanheya, who held sway over the greater jxiri of the 
Bari Doab. At her brother’s request the .Sahebi Kour came to take charge of the 
affairs of Patiala, and both cis leader of the forces in the field and in clirecting the 
administration, she exhibited wonderful courage and capacity. 'I'his redoubtable lady 






headed the Sikhs in 1 794 when they met an invading^ Maratha force. Before the superior 
tlisciplinc and numbers nf the invader the Sikhs Ijegan to retreat. .Steppinj( from her 
ch.iriot, she drew her sword and cried out that the Sikhs would be eternally disgraced if 
tliey allowed her, a woman and the sister of their Chief, to be slain, for she was 
tietermined never to retreat, 'i'he troops rallied and continued the fight until nightfall, 
when the l^ittlc w.is still iiiulecided. The Sikh t'hiefs, fearing defeat on the morrow, 
sought to prevail on the lady to return to Patiala, but she refviscd and proposed instead 
a flight attack on the Maratha camp, which was ccunpletely succe.ssful. .Shaken by the 
surprise ,ind loss of th.it .attack the enemy next day withdrew. The gallant Sahebi 
Kour in subscejuent camjiciigns rcpe.itcdly distinguished herself. .She heade<l the Patiala 
troojis which joined the confederacy of the Phulkian Chiefs to make .an attack on the 
ICnglish ailventurer, George ’Phomas, .it Jhind. Thomas w.vs compelled to retire, but the 
next night he .ittackial the .Sikh c.imp, inflicting great loss and demoralising the .illics. 
The growing powiT of the .Sahebi Kour created enemies for her .as it h.ad for the able 
minister X.innu .Mai, .uul even her brother the Raja turned ag.iinst her, .She tied to 
Bhiri.ui, and died there in i/C)(). Disputes in turn arose between the R.ija .S.aheb .Singh 
,ind his wife the R.ini .\us Kour, with results which afferted .ill the neighouring .Stiites. 
The R.ini att.icked Jhind .ind X.ibh.a, who eventu.ally invited Ranjit .Singh of L.ahore to 
mediate in the (juarrel with P.itiala, and to settle the disputes which h.ul arisen in the 
.Si.ue itself. 'Phi' result of his interference w.as merely to Ixaielit the. Patiahi .Sird.ars and 
the R.ij.is of jhind .ind X.ibha, for ,is soon .as Ranjit .Singh had t.iken his dep.irture. 
the trouble between Raj.a Saheh .Singh .ind the Rani broke out afresh. The effect of 
this strife igion the internal aff.iirs of the State w.is deplorable. Ranjit .Singh was again 
invited to intervene, .uul ultimately .1 compromise was effected by which an estate worth 
Rs. 50,000 w'.is settled ujion the Rani for the maintenance of herself and son. 

Phe growing power of Ranjit .Singh of Lahore led the cis-.Sutlej States to turn, 
in iSoS, to the British Power for protection, and in the earlier negotiations the Raja of 
Patial.1 w.'is represented by .Sirdar Chen .Singh, his confidential agent. For the moment 
the British wen; more concerned to est.iblish friendly relations with " the Lion of the 
Punj.ib," and they were slow to interrupt his ticsigns upon the cis-.Sutlej .States. His 
discourteous treatment of a diplomatic mission, however, decided the British on a firm 
jiolicy, and ultim.itely, in the early ixirt of 1809, Colonel Ochterlony, on behalf of the 
British Government, was empowered to extend to the cis-Sutlej Chiefs the protection they 
desired. On Colonel Dchterlony’s arriv.'d at Patiala he was welcomed with great cordiality. 
Th<‘ connection then established has been since loyally maintained by the Chiefs of 
Patial.i. In 1810 the title of Mahanija was bestowed upon the Chief by the Emperor 
Akb.ir 11 . of Delhi, the nominal suzerain, on the recommendation of Colonel Ochterlony. 
'Phe internal afiairs of Patiala did not improve, owing to the weakness of Raja Saheb 
Singh, and, on the invitations of that Chief aiul the Rajas of Kabha and Jhind, Colonel 
Ochterlony visiteil Patiala in Januar)’ 1811, with a view to restore order. On his 
recommendation, the administmtion was placed in the hands of the Rani Aus Kour, 
subject to advice in certain matters by the Raja.s of Jhind and Nabha. A marked 








improvement was at once visible in the affairs of the State. Corrupt officials, however, 
plotted aj^ainst this capable woman with such success that the Raja was induced to beli<‘ve 

that she wished to be independent and threw her into prison. Once mure the .State fell 

into disorder and Saheb Sinj,jh was compelled to restore his wife to her former 
po.sition. She was supported by the British, who a«>ain interfered throuuh Colonel 
Ochterlony. Swayed this way and that by the interesteil .ulvicc of those about him, 
Saheb Sinj»h behaved in such a way that Colonel Ochterlony was obliged to in.ike a 
display of force and f«)llt)we;d this up by a proclamation investiiij* the Rani .\us K<iur 
with sole authority in the State. A further curt.iilment of the RaJ.i’s jM>wer subse<|uently 
became necessary. He died on the 26th M.irch iSi ;, .uul w.is suciei-ded by K.ir.im 
Sintfh. The new Chief w'as inclinc<l t<» leave the conduct of affairs in the hands of his 
mother and her Dewan, Misir N’oudha. wlmse ability secure«l him an unpopiiKirity which 
found expression in attempts on his life. The next \e.ir the P.iramount I’owa r was driven 
to declare war a}>ain.st the (loorkhas, and lor his assistaiUH- in this campaiun the >uun^ 
Raja was uiven a considerable addition to his territory. R.ija Karain .Sinuh, after .1 few 
years, took the direction ol affairs into his own hands, .uul, disputes arisinj,* betwe,en the 
Chief and his mother, the British Covernment auain interferetl, effectinu a settlement in 
1823. R.'ijji Karam Sin<rh had next to meet the claims of his h.df-hrother, Kour Ajit 
Siiijjh, who usurped a title to which he had no riuht. After most extr.iv.i^.int pretensums 
Ajit .Sinuh accepted a j^enerous provision made f»)r him by his brother in tS28. In the 
year precedinj^ this settlement. Raja K.irain .Sinj^h u.ive .1 proof of his Icty.diy .and uo<k 1 - 
will tt) the British (iovernment by suhscribinu twenty lakhs of rupees to .1 loan which 
was rai.sed at a time of fln.ancial difficulty. In 1830 the s.ui.ttorium .uul territory of 
.Siml.i, the summer capital of India, were oblaineil from M.ihar.ija K.ir.im .Sinuh in 
return for lands in Bar.inli. The loy.dty of this ruler to the British (iovernment 
was shown in the .Sutlej campaij^ns of 1S45 6. As s<»on .is it became cle.ar th.it Imstilities 

with the Lahore (iovernment could not be .ivoided, .M.iharaj.i Kar.un .Sinyh tiecl.ired his 

readiness to furnish .all necessary supplies for the British Army and .a coiuinuent for 
active service. He was, however, at that time .at the |>oint of death, .md he expired on 
the 23rd December 1845. 

His son, Narendra .Sinjjh, who succcetletl him, displayed .in even greater re.idiness 
to assist the Paramount Power. At the cli>se of the war his aid was acknowletlucd by 
the orant of a sanad, and the addition to his territory of esi.itcs confiscaii-d from those 
who had sided with the Maharaja of Lahore. Eleven years later the loyalty of N.arendr.i 
Sin^h was again signally displayed. During the great Mutiny of 1857 he rendered 
conspicuous service to the British Government. As the recognised heail of the .Sikhs his 
loyalty was of incalculable value. During the darkest and most doubtful days he never 
wavered, but, on the contrary, redoubled his exertions when less sincere friends thought it 
politic to relax theirs. Among the special services which he rendered were the despatch of 
a force to Delhi, the maintenance of communications on the Grand Trunk Ro;ul, the sending 
of troops to Gwalior and Dholpur, and the ready assistance to refugees. As .1 reward for 
these notable services his territorial titles and powers were increasetl. The Government 
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further .icccilcil to the rcqut:si of the loyal Chiefs of Patiala. Nabha, and Jhind, that in 
case of .1 minority in any one <jf these I louses, a Council of Rej^ency should be appointed 
an<l '^rantcil the ri^ln of .uloption in the event of the failure of male issue. At an open 
Durbar at Umb.illa in January 1.S60, Lord Cannin^^ the Viceroy, in investing the Maharaja 
with a khilal, or dress of honour, expressed the thanks of the Government for the services 
rendered by the Pati.ila Chief in the Mutiny. In November of the next year Maharaja 
Narendra .Sinf^h was decorated with the Order c)f the Star of India, and was appointed a 
member of the Viceroy’s Lejfislative Council. Narendra .Sinj^h was unquestionably the 
most enlightened ruler the State had had up to that time, and his death in the prime of life 
.ind usefulness, in November 1862, was a jjreat loss to Patiala. The Punjab Government, 
in a " Cia/otte Extraordinary.” expressinij the deepest rejjret at his demise, acknowled<»ed 
that he had performed the most eminent services to the Crown, and had administered the 
jTovernment of his territories with exemplar)' wisdmn, firmness, and benevolence. He was 
succeciled by his only son, Mahind.'ir Sin^h, a boy of ten years, a Council of Rej^ency beinj^ 
appointed to carry on the administration duriniif his minority. The young Maharaja was 
invested with full powers in 1870, anil in the same year an imjKirtant irrigation scheme, 
which has been of the greatest Inmefit to Patiala, w.is decided upon. This was the 
construction of a canal from the .Sutlej to irrigate the districts of Patiala and Umballa. 
'Pile same month witnessed the Maharaja’s nomination as a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Star of India. M.ihindar Singh unfortunately died in 1876, while but twenty- 
three years of age, and after he had held sole power for only six years. The succession 
p;issed to the late Maharaja R.ijendra .Singh, who wa.s then a child of four, having beeti 
born in 1S72. 



During the minority the administration was carried on by a Council of Regency. 
Ten months after his accession the lad was. in January 1877, placed u|x>n the gadi by 
Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India. In the interval between that date and his investiture 
with full powers c.ireful .ittention was p;iid to his education. When His Highness 
att.iincd the .igc of eighteen. Lord Lansdowne personally conferred sole authority upon 
him. and on that occasion His Highness assured His Excellency that he would be found 
as faithful, .is firm and as staunch an ally as his predecessors had been. That pledge was 
loy.dly kept, .mil his willingness to serve the Imperial Power was readily acknowledged. 
As alre.idy indicated the late Maharaja was widely known as a generous and hospitable 
Prince. Undoubtedly he had the defects of his ({ualities. Endowed with a love of sports 
and manly exercises amounting to a passion, he was surrounded by kindred .spirits, some 
of whom took undue advantage of his unbounded generosity. His love of the Turf was a 
snare to him, but he was more sinned ag.ainst than sinning. Nor was the administration 
of his .St.ite neglected. In fulfilment of the promise given when full powers were conferred 
upon him he displayed a great anxiety for the welfare and happiness of his people, 
relli^ctcd in their deep attachment to him. Among the notable enterprises carried out 
during his minority and reign was the construction of the Patiala-Bathinda Railway at a 
cost of fifty-four lakhs provided from the State exchequer, to which has to be added the 
cost of the Patiala line, making a total of some 67^ lakhs expended by the State on railway 
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construction. Nearly half-a-crore of rupees was spent diirinjf his iiclininistraiion on irriga- 
tion undertakings which are of the greatest |M)ssiblc benefit t«» the State, rroteciive works 
to prevent damage by flocxls were completed at a cost of over two Kikhs of rupf*es, .md a 
city drainage scheme was carried out at rather more than half that outlay. Among other 
matters to which considerable attention has been given are forestry, sanitation, medical 
arrangements and education. His Highness evinced special interest in the provision of 
facilities for learning. At the date of his decease the .State possessed 197 schools with 
an attendance of 2,795 pupils, together with a college which educates a large number 
of Students, including a good propirtion from neighbouring territories. There were 
seventeen schimls for girls with an attendance of 429 pupils, and .it Kam:i :i .St.»tc-.ii<h'd 
school was established, as well as a private institution called the Rajendra I’crtap Khalsa 
School attached to an orph,'in;ige foumled by the late Dewan Pertap .Singh, llesides tlie 
assistance he gave to educatifin in his own .St.ite. His Highness ma<le m.iny munifuent 
grants for educational purjioses elsewhere. H.R.H. the Kite I’rince Albert V^icior during liis 
Indian tour in 1890 included Patiala in his itinerary, anti in commemoration of this visit tlie 
Maharaja presented Rs. 55,754 to the Punj.ib Univensiiy for the found.iiion of schol.it shijis. 
The Rajendra Victoria Di.'imond Jubilee Library, which may be .dso includeil in this 
account of cductitional measures, w;is est.-iblLshcd in commemoration of the Diamond juliilee 
of the Lite Qucen-Kinpress, and at the same lime Ji lakh of rujMa-s was s|)ent on i.irious 
other works of public utility, which included the construction of a hospital at .Sriii.ig.ir in 
memory of the Maharaja’s tutor. Dr. J. .Sime. His Highness also gave Rs. 4,076 to the 
Punjab University for .1 gold medal to be awarded tis ti prize :ind in 1890 he m.ule a grant 
of a lakh and a htilf rupees in aid of the Khalsa College. Ibuler his .idminisiralion the 
number of hospitals was increased from two to eight .ind the meilical ilispcns.iries raised to 
sixteen. Side by side with the execution of these works administrative reforms were 
carried out which generally had the effect of improving tlu- condition of the people .ind 
at the same time increasing the revenue. The last vestige of forcisl l.ibour w;is .ibolished, 
the organization of the Police Dcptirtment was improved with excellent results in reg.ird 
to the peace and order of the .State. During the famine of 1X97 .uli-ijuale arr.ingements 
were made for the relief of distress, nearly two lakhs of rupees being expentled for 
this purpose, and the State was incurring no less heavy burden in connettion with the 
famine of 1900 at the time of the Mah.iraja’s death. His love of horses led him to take 

particular interest in the State stiul, which has had the result of greatly improving the 

breed of stock. 

His Highness maintained the lH*st traditions of his house in respect to loyal 

attachment to the British Raj. During his minority the Council of Regenc). with his 

cordial approval, offered to organize a body of t,ooo foot and 600 horse for tin- Imperi.il 
Service Contingents then being organized, and the offer was thankfully accepted by the 
Government of India. Six months after the completion of the Corps His Highness 
was invested with full powers, and one of his earliest acts was to increa.se the number 
of men at the di.sposal of the .Suzerain. The maintenance and ctjuipment of thesi- inxips 
involved an annual charge on the Suite Treasury' of over five lakhs of rupees in ,'id<liiion 




to the rx|)(in<litiirc of nine lukhs incurred in the provision of biirracks and hospitals. In 

1891 on the occasion of the Manipur I'.x()cdition, and aj^ain in 1895 when an exfieditlon 

was desjMlcheil to Chitral, His Hijihncss offered himself and his troops to the 

Government but no necessity for their services then arose. On the outbreak of the 

North- W’est hVontier disturbances in 1897, however, the Government accepted the 
serxiie of the ist Infantry, which joined the Mohmand Field Force, afterwards 
co-oiKiratin;' with the ^^rd Ilri^adc of the Malakand Field Force, and later on taking part 
in th«- 'I'irah I^xpedition. The Mah.iraj.i himself served on the Staff in the field, and 
at lh«- conclusion of the operations he was thanked by the Im|)enal (lovernment for his 
services and the insigni.i of the (i.C..S.l. was conferred upon him. 'I'hc Earl of Elgin 
)K-rsonalIy inv<*sted His Hij'hness with the exceptional decoration. Unhappily the seeds 
of early death witc in the Maharaja’s constitution. He suffered from heart disease and 
was inetlic.illy warned .igainst violent ex<;rcis«^ which, however, was to him one of the 
greatest ch.inns in lifi*. He died suddenly on Novemlx;r 8th, 1900, and throughout India 
there w.is universal regret .it his tlemise when but twenty-eight years of age, and after 
a direct rule c>f only ten ye.irs. His people were jjlunged in grief, and recalled the fact 
that Ixiih his father aiul grandfather had similarly been cut off in early life. I'he 
multitudinous friemls of His Highnes!} all over India, and in lingland, recounted to each 
other tile uniiiue exploits of the racing stuil af P.atiala, including the many occasions 
when it h.ul carriisl off the liliie rilsind of the Indian 'I'urf ; the dash .and determination 
of tlw Fatial.1 Folo re.un when (•apta‘ii\ed by its Chief; His Highness’s success and 

0 

daring in th<‘ ch.ise ; his geniality .ind boiiinmk. As was rem.irked at the time, his 
e<|ual as an all-round sportsin.in among the Chiefs of India has never Ixien, and probably 
never will b<'. seen. 'I'his bra\e, generous, .ind loy.d Prince was succeeded by his son, 
some account of whom is given in the succeeding sketch. 













H.H. Maharaja Bhoixjndra Singh, 
Maharaja of Patiala. 
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IHE widely-known ruler of PatiaLi whose family history aiul career 
have been traced in the foregoing sketch, was but four years of 
age when his father |Kisscd away, and the minority .idministration 
c.steiuled over fourteen years. b'or the third lime within hmr 
decades the State is once more under .i Council of Regency, the 
son and heir of the late Mahar.ija having only just complcicil his 
ninth year when he acceded to the in November 1900. These interregnums have 

in the past been marked by much steady, [Mtient work in the direction of n*trenchment 
and reform ; grievances have been rcdres.sed, and parasitical (excrescences h;i\ (.‘ been 
removed from the body {xditic. The present Council was most carefully selected, and in 
its administration, Patiala history is once more repeating itself, 'I’he Council consists of 
Sirdar Gurmukh Singh, Khan Bahadur Khalifa Mahomed Hussain, and Kao Bahadur 
Bhugwandas, e«ich one of whom is conscientiously and ably discharging his duties as .i 
trustee for his juvenile master and for the Patiala ix:ople at large. They gave a modest 
account of their stewardship, as far as it had gone, on the (Kcasion of the installation of 
the Maharaja in October 1901 — eleven months after his accessiem — by Sir Mackworth 
Young, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The President, Sirdar (jurmukh Singh, 
reminded His Honour that they took over charge when, consequent u|K)n two severe 
faniines in rapid succession, and upon other circumstances, the difficulties ol the Stale, both 
financial and administrative, were immense. He announced that, with the .dde assistance 
of the Political Agent, they had made a start in introducing much-needed financial reforms, 
and the foundation of a sound financial system had been laid. The personnel of the 
administration in all its branches had been overhauled, and measures had been devised for 
grading the services and testing the fitness of applicants for Government employment, A 
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offcTinj» to th«' Sii/<!r.iin. had been rejilaced, and it was proposed to increase the pay of 
the Imperial Scrvici* troops. A jjencrous |x>licy in respect to public works, e.specially of 
a reproductive character, was beinj; formulated ; the postal department had been re 
oro.inixed : siinitation and medical relief were receiving; attention ; the land .settlement was 
under^oin<4 careful revision at the hands of a British officer lent by (lOvernmcnt ; the 
e.xpenditure on the [>«)lice ailministration had been enhance<l to secure a hijfher standard 
of efficiency ; the judicial branch of the public service was to Ihj overhauled ; and 
educational facilities were to be e.\tende«l. 


This summary by no means an exhaustive one— -of the projrressivc ptjlicy now 
Iwinjr pursued in Patiala ”ives ground for the most confident anticipations that when, a 
few years hence, the M.iharaja receives full charj^e of his important State, it will be in a 
sounil ami prosperous condition. What is more, there is reason to anticipate that, 
by reason of his inher<*nt j^ockI ([ualities and the careful training he is receivinjj. His 
lUj^hness will worthily maintain the hij;rh standard of administration now observable. His 
bearins^ .it the installation ceremony created a very favourable impression on all observers. 
In view of th«’ straijfhtencd finances of the State, and the fact that the period of 
mournin;.; for the late Queen -Empress was not then over, the function was carried out 
w’ith as litth' pomp and circumstance as jxissible consistently with the political importance 
of the event. Owiny to Her Majesty’s death, the ceremony had to be postponed until 
the Mah<iraja h.id borne th.U name for nearly a year, ami, as the native ceremony of 
enthronement was accomplished with full Sikh rites at the time of his acce.ssion, any 
elabor.ite and costlv arrangements in connection with the installation would have been 
somewhat belited. 




Sir M.ickworth Youni;, in the course of a noteworthy speech, described the object 
of tht! British (lovernment as twofold — to prepjire the Maharaja for his hij,di duties, and to 
secure that durinj> his minority the administration shall be. efficiently carried on. ()win<f 
to the temler a};e of His Hi}>hness, arraiijjements of a temporary character had Ijeen 
made, but, in .icconl.ince with the wishes of the Viceroy, it was intended that at no 
ilisi.int time an Enjrlish tutor .incl guardian should Jx; appointed, and that, from the ajje 
of fourteen, the Maharaj.t should jijo through a course at the Aitcheson College, Lahore. 
By assumiii” the sole responsibility in regard to the training of the minor Chief, the 
Government hopetl to provitle in due course, a <luly qualified administrator, whose aim 
should be his peopk' s .14001!, in preference to his own delectation. The appointment of a 
Political .\gent for the Phulkian States could not be siiid to have been decided upon W'ith 
sole reference to the neetls of Patiala, since that measure had been under consideration 
for some time, but the de.ith of the late Maharaja and the appointment of a Council of 
Regency furnished .it once the opportunity and the w'ju'rant for the consummation of that 
pilicy. The Licutenant-Ciovernor then proceeiled to address some words of encouragement 
and .ulvice to the Council of Regency. He spoke of the task before them as a very 
.14re.it one, requiring the highest qualities of patience, disinterestedness, courage and 
rectitude. 'Fhen turning to the Ixiy Chief, His Honour said : — ■“ Maharaja, you are too 
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youn}{ to uitderstHiid much of what I have lieen s.iyin^, and I am afniid you must Iw tin-d 
at ilsteninjf to my long speech. I have nothing to wiy to you at present hut kiml \M>rds. 
You come of a loyal line and are destined for a gre.tt inheril.inee. May li«*d oi\e \«)u 
all the <|ualitics you need to fill your high station, and bless you with good health and 
long life. Let the ceremony I am about to perform Ije to you the token that \ou 
are the Farrand^i-Khas of the British Crown, and may you al\\a)s ih-ser\e th.it 
honourable title." 




The installation khi/at having Ixien presented, .ind His Highness ha\itig been 

seated on the niasnad by the Lieutenant-Governor, he at once rose and in a sie.idy \oiu- 
spoke the following brief sentences in I^nglish ; “Your Honour, I thank you very much 

for placing me on the throne of my fathers. 1 will do my best to makt* m> peo]>le 

happy anti to be .i loy.il frientl of the British Crown, and with Goil’s help 1 hope to 

succeed.’’ I'liis spont.ineous utter.ince (juite won the hearts of the hearers for its youthlul 
author. 'I'he Kuro[)ean eye-witness w’ho represented Thv Civi/ and MUilary Gau'Hi .it 
the installation wrote to that journal : “ Kveryone remarki'd with interest :intl ple.isure 
the correctness of this little boy’s behaviour. Attired in rich silken .ippiirel, his heail 
sw’athed in a heavily-jewelled turUin, his little figure w.is full of princely dignilN, .uul his 
composure withstood all the many trials of the occasion. I hroughout the long, ,uul lor 
him, no doubt, rather tedious jirocceilings, he bore his part with perfect self-possession, 
listening to the long speeches as attentively as if he undersiiMKl everything, though much 
of what w;is said, .is the Lieutenant-Governor was constrain(;d to remark, w.is necess.irily 
above his head. His own little speech, in thanking the Lieutenant-Governor lor 
installing him, was also delivered with cle.'irness and deliberation, and the audience could 
not refrain from bursting into .ipplause -the only demonstr.ition of the kind throughout 
the ceremony' — when the little man, after finishing, looked straight into the Lieiiten.uu- 
Governor’s face ami then resumed his seat.’’ 


By way of marking the auspicious occ.ision, the Council ol Kegi nty c.iused to bo 
remitted the balance of revenue-demand due from the people for all the years prior to 
1872, the sums thus written off aggregating to 15^ lakhs of rupees. It was also resol\ed 
to feed the poor of the Stiite at the cost of the Durbar, .ind fin.dly poor-houses were 
started in the capital city and at Narnoul. The foundation-stone of the Patiali poor- 
house, which was also intended to serve as a memorial to the late Queen- Kmpress, w.is 
laid in the afternoon by Sir Mackworth Young, with the assistance of the Mah.ir.ij.i, 
The day’s proceedings concluded with a State ban<|uet. In proposing the health ol the 
Maharaja, Sir Mackworth expressed the hope that His Highness would grow up with tlx* 
amiable qualities and personal accomplishments of his father, ami with the polnit.il 
wisdom and purposefulness of his grandfather. Kunwar Kanbir Singh returned th.inks lor 
his nephew, and in toasting the Kour Saheb, the Lieutenant-Governor evoked very hearty 
applause by remarking that he was held by all of them in very great allixtion, ,ind the 
Government hoped that it might be possible to find some occupation for him in P.iti.il.i 
that would be worthy of his abilities and of his rank. 

^ i*t 
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rhe State of which the Maharaja will, in a few short years, take full charge 
has an area of 5,419 sfjuare miles, and its population at the last census was 1,586,030, 
being an advance of 118,597 over the hgurcs for 1891. The approximate revenue is 
^411,000. In aildition t*) the Imperial Service troops, comprising 600 lancers and two 
inf.intry regiments of 600 men each, the Suite maintains a military force of 2,423 cavalry, 
4,147 infantry and 109 guns. 'Fhe Chief receives a salute of seventeen guns, and his 
crest is an elephant, with a lion and ;i Ixiy horse as supporters. The family motto is 
“ 1 ’hul.irk.i Kir.ui.i I’r.iljh.i." In Viceregal Durbars the ruler of Patiala ranks second of 
the Punjab (Chiefs, the M.di.iraja of j.immu anil Kashmir alone having precedence of him. 
'rh.'it the youthful ruler will prove worthy of this exalted position is the confident 
anticip.ition of his well-wishers. 



m 


Although some years must el.i{)sc before His Highness Bhopendra .Singh can be 
invested with ruling jxiwers, he was actively associated by Lord Cur/on in the historic 
proceedings at the Delhi Assembly to proclaim King lidward as limperor of India. On 
the occasion of the Suite entry of the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught into Delhi, 
the )outhful Prince headed the eight Punjab Chiefs selected, in order of precedence, to be 
included in the gorgeous elcph.mt procession. His Highness also took part in all the 
pnncip:d functions of the Durb.ir in which the I'eudaltiry Princes were associated, and on 
Janu.iry 6ih, the annivers,ir) of the birth of the son and successor of Teg Bahadur, ninth 
.Sikh Guru (who foretold the .wlvent'of British rule when martyred by Aurang/eb for 
refusing to embrace Islam), the iMaharaja headed a procession of .Sikh Chiefs to the 
(luru’s shrine, where they offered up prayers and renewed in each other’s presence their 
vows of fe.diy to the King-Hm|>eror. 'Phis spontaneous and improvised illustration of 
Sikh loyalty' made .1 profound impression, and was regardetl as one of the most significant 
features of the historic Assembly. Two days later, at the review of British and Native 
troops, the M.ihar.ija, like his brother Chiefs, roile at the head <»f the contingent of 
Imperial .Sen ice Troops from his State. “ There could be no more graceful figure," 
c<ibled T/u' Times corresjxmdcnt, “ th.in th.it of the little Maharaja of Patiala, in a silk 
rol)e of palest yellow, with the {ulesi se;i-green turlxin and Hashing aigrette, sitting erect 
.ind dignified on a biiautiful white Arab, his boyish face, naturally bright .ind laughing, 

eom[iosed to the solemnity of the occasion It was noticeable that the young 

Maharaja of P.atial.i came in for a specially' friendly greeting from the Duke of Connaught." 
'The same writer, describing the review of Native State retainers on January 7th, 
remarked that the Pati.ila procession, though coming after many dazzling sights, was 
bound " to quicken fresh enthusiasm," since the elephants were “ simply mountains of 
gold,’’ a st.itement he proceeded to make good by detailed description. The procession 
ended with the M.iharaj.Ts State carriage, drawn by four pure white steeds, its “frame 
and shafts sheathed in gold with silver wheels and splashboards.” The Great Durbar was 
further rendered memonible in the aniuls of Patiala by the inclusion in the Honours List 
of Kunw.ir R.inbir .Singh, the Kour .Saheb, who received a Knight Commandership of 
the Order of the .Star of India. 
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H.H. Sir Sardar Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of J()dhi)ur. 

[) of the great Rathor tribe, which cLiims direct ilesctMit from lh<‘ 
hero of the greatest of Sanskrit epics, the young Chief who rules 
the most extensive of the Rajpiitana Slates, gathers up, in the <*yes 
of “The Children of the Sun," traditions not merely noble but 
sacred. As Tod, the standtird historian of R,ijasthan, has well s.iid ; 
“a series of splendul deeds which time cannot obliterait.* has 
emblazoned the Rathor name on the historical tabk^t," and, with that «)f the Ch.iuh.in's, 
the tablet has gained a place on the very pinn.icle of the 'I'mnple of l''ame, li would be 
pleasing to linger on so fascinating .i recortl, but. as our concern is mainly with 
contemporary events, it must siiffice to give two or thrt*e finger-posts for those who may 
desire to pursue the interesting study. It w.is .Siv.aji, graiulson of Jai Chand, the last of 
the Rathor kings of Kanauj wh«), by migrating westward to Marwar early in lh«* 
thirteenth century, laid the foundations of R.alhor rule there. His desceiulant ( handa 
conquered Mandor, the ancient capital of Marwar, alj<jut the year 13S’ n.d. C handa’s 
grandson, Jodh, founded the city of Jodhpur some eighty years later, ami m.ide it his 
capital. It is from this fact that the Stale takes the name of jodhjHir in common 
parlance, though its ancient and more correct designation is Marwar — "thti land of dtsuh," 
a term applied formerly to the entire Indian Desert from the Sutlej to the Imlian Ocean. 
Jodh fought against, but had ultimately t«) .acknowledge, the power (»f the Moguls, .mil it 
was his grandson Sur Singh who was in commanil of the forces by which Ouzerat and the 
Deccan were added to the Imi)crial domain. In later years the disphijisuri* of Aurangzeb 
was incurred ; he attacked Rajputana in |x;rson, sacked jinlhpur, ami ordered the 
conversion of the Rajputs to Mahomedanism. The famous w.irrior Ajit .Singh was then 
occupant of the Marwar and by forming .a league with Udaipur ami j.'iipur he held 

in check the proud conqueror from the north. Unhappy stiiuilations of the league in 
respect to inter-marriage between the ruling families of thi* signatories led to sanguin.iry 
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<lisj)ut<‘s, (if which in later years, the Pindaris and Marathas were able to take advanta^je 
to the furtherance of their predatory desijjns. I'he lan<I had peace only when Jodhpur, 
in cointnon with other Kajpiitana Principiditics, came under British protection in i8i8. 
On the «leath of K.ija Man Sinj^h in 1843, the nobles and Court oliHcials, in the absence 
of tlirect issue, elected Takht Sinjfh, Raja of Ahmedn.ij;ar, a descendant of Ajit Sinj^h, to 
thi' v.ic.int .^W/. Me rendered oooil service in the Mutiny, but his reijjn was characterized 
by continuous disptites Ijetween the feudal chiefs and his State officials and by an absence 
of .idministrative progress. 


Il.ippily Maharaja jaswant Sin^h, (i.C.S.l., father of the present ruler, was a man 
of diflerent calibre, and from his accession in 1873 dates a new era for Jodhpur. In 
I1S7S when a Dewan was re«juire<l he appointed his brother, the famous .Sir Pratap .Sini^h, 
now .M.diar.ijii of Id.ir, and ;4avc that enlij^htencd .idminislrator his hearty co-operation 
and support in the policy of reform and consolidation he w.is directed to undertake. At 
that time a tiebt of more th.in half .1 crore of ruj>ees had been })iled up, and the 
e.xpenditiire rej.fularl\ e\ce<‘tled the revetuie of thirty Likhs, Public works had for years 
be«‘n .It a st.indstill ; schools and dispens.iries were not provided ; Bhils, Minas and other 
lawli'ss tribes plunilered with impunity, the country beinj» policed only by an irregular .ind 
ilisorg.ini/ed body of men .irmed with rusty matchlocks, and constituting the native army. 
The full jurisilietion in .dl civil and criminal cases wielded by the Thakurs on their 
estates constituted the m.iin obstacle in the pathway of reform. I'hcir internecine ijuarrels 
sometimes resulted in bloodshed, .and they only united when opposing what they regardeil 
.IS encroachments by the Raj on their tr.ulition.d privileges. 


When, on the de.ith of his father in Ocioln'r 1S95, the present Maharaja ascended 
the ^<1^//. .1 gre.it change h.id been wrought: Chief and Dewan, with the cinoperation of 
the British (iovernment, had eiolved <irder out of chaos throughout the 37,445 sijuarc 
miles of lerritoiy constituting the St.ite. Phe Thakurs had l)ecn induced to accept .1 
scheme which, to (juotc the description gi\en by Colonel G. H. Trevor, C.S.I., formerly 
Agent to the Governor-tiiaieral in Rajputan.i, “while m<iking the State’s courts of justice 
.ind decrees ever) where supreme, invested them with magisterial powers on a graduated 
scale, and thus m.ide them a p.irt of the judicial e.'cccutive. Robbery and turbulence," 
continues Colonel Trevor, “had been repressed with a strong hand, :ind a considerable 
number of men belonging to the crimituii classes by birth and profession, were settled 
down as pe.iceful cultiv.itors under supervision on lands allotted by the Raj. The old 
debt was paid off. and the revenue, increased to nearly fifty lakhs when not reduced by 
f.unine, b.il.incetl .1 norm.il liber.d expenditure under the control of a Treasury which 
enforced .itteiuion to c.irelull) pre|).ired .inmial liudgets. A civil jxilice force was 
est.iblisheil. which is yearly incre.ising in elificiency ; taxation and land settlements were 
revised, and ro,ids, irrig.ition. and other public works widely e.xtended ; while schools and 
dispt'nsaries were planted and fostered, and a system of forest conservancy introduced. 
Crowning feat of ,dl, a niilway running south-west to the border of the .State, will soon 
est.iblish through communication with the port of Karachi, so that, with a second line 
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running northward to Bikunir. Marwsir has to-day nearly four hundred miles ol o|kmi 
railway, affording a fair return of interest on the cost of constructitin.” Colonel Trevor, 
whose remarks we quote from The Hmpire Kci’itw for December 1901. seems here to 
have put the case very mildly, for official figures at that time available show the net 
profits of the Jodhpur Railway in 1899 1900 yielded a return of im less th.in J4.{ per 
cent, on the capital outlay of j^55i,cxx). 

Such was the vastly improved heritage which piissetl to Sir Sardar Singh on 

October 24th, 1895, when he was but a Uul of fifteen. Unfortunately, the prosperity «ir 
his fair domains has, in the initiatory years of his rule, received .1 set-back from .1 

succession of scanty rainfalls culminating in the famine of 1900. Knergc*iic measures 
were, however, taken by the Durbar, ami the afore-mentionetl railw.iys pnived of 
incalculable benefit in the distribution of fo«Klstuffs to the various relief camps. Official 
and indefiendent observers agreed in tiescribing the condition of the people in receipt 

of relief as satisfactory, in view of all the circiimst.mces. 'fhe sjx’cial correspomleiu 
of The Mamhc&Ur (luardian (who from a perhaps too exclusive!) humaiiii.irian 

standpoint was inclineil to lx* diss^itisfied with the general famine administr.ition), 
complimented the Marwar Durbar on maintaining the workers in a condition f.ar iM'tter 
than that of those he siiw in many jxirts of the Moinbay Presidency. The .State, .is is 
well known, is the native laiul of those keen aiul saving men of business, the M.irw.iris, 
who, after amassing we.dlh in the large cities of British Indi.i, r<*Uirn t<i the scenes of 
boyhood to end their days. Like all money-lenders th(‘y have a reputation for 
hard-heartedness, but it is worthy of record th.it in many places in Jodhfuir their charity 
was beneficently and freely bestowed in aiil of their less fortun.'ite fellow-countrymen. 
They were doubtless stimulated by the example of those in high places, from thi! young 
Maharaja downw.irds. 'I'he Maharani (a d.iughter of the late Mah.irao Raj.i of Ibmdi). 
undertook the presidentshiji of an orphanagi* for girls, the first ever instituted in M.irw.ir, 
ofienetl at Jodhpur by the Diirlwir. Lady 1 ’r.it.ip .Singh was honorary secretiiry, and with 
a very few attendants lived in the orphanage for some weeks to direct ami supervise the 
work. To this example, of self-sacrificing benevolence Lord Cur/on referred with gratific.i- 
tion, in his famine statement to the Legislative (.'ouncil in Octolxjr 1900. In the same 
yejir Jodhpur abandoned its local silver currency in favour of the (b)vernment rupee, .1 
step calculated to greatly facilitate business intercourse Ijetween the Stale and its neighbours. 

Thtmgh the early days of .Sir Sardar Singh’s rule were cloudetl by thi* calamity to 
which reference has been made, there has been .1 contemporary aspect of Marwar history 
to which he will be able to look back through the yeiirs which lie before him- may the\ 
be many — with unalloyed stuisfaction. His father w.is among the foremost of the Ruling 
Princes to take practical steps in connection with Lord Dufferin’s announcement at Patiala 
that the Government were prepared to accept the loyal offers of the Feudatories to 
participate in the defence of the Empire by raising and maintaining a limited number of 
troops for that exclusive pur{X)se. Sir Ja.swant Singh’s offer of a force of cavalry was 
accepted. The command of the “Sirdar Rissala" or Jixlhpur Lancers m.is entrusted to 


Sir I’raliip Siii^'h, whost; martial instincts and attachment to the Sirkar made the work 
v<*ry conj^enial to him. In efficiency anti valtmr, the troop i.s nt>t excelled, even if it be 
t;<[ualletl, by any <jther secti«m of this Imperial reserve, and it was but natural that when 
it was decitled, in resi)onse to earne.st invitations, to u.se this reserve in connection with 
the iQon-ot operations of the Allies in China, the Jodhpur Lancers should be amonjfst 
the favoured few selected for the hi^^h h*)nour. 'I'hey were commaniled by Sir Pratap in 
person, and, as the ilespatches of .Sir Alfred Caselee, the Commander of the British 
Ffirces, abundantly testify, they maint.iined to the full the hi^h reputation in which they 
have from the first beeti helil. The sijrnificance of the h(nn»ur conferred uixm Jodhpur by 
their selection was enhanced by the circumstance that this was the first occasion on which 
the Im|H*rial .Servict: 'I'roops (raised orij^inally only for employment in India and about 
her fr«»ntiers) crossed the seas to fij^ht the kittles of the Kino-I';mperor in a foreijfn land. 
It should be mentioned that a year earlier, when the 9th Lancers were ordered from 
Muttra to .South Africa, a rej^iment of the .Sirdar Rissal.i took their places at that station. 
'I he Kiss.ila also furnisheil 194 horses with equipment for service in the .South African War. 

.Sir Pratap Sindh's .iccession, b) selecti4»n of tlw Covernment, to the vacant jituit 
of Idar early in IQ02 was a j4re.1t loss to the .State of which he h.id been Prime Minister 
for well nij^h a quarter <»f a century. Happily the youni; man whose career he has 
watched .ilmost daily from infancy to the receijrt of full governing powers over one-and- 
threeapi.irier millions of people is of like spirit to himself. .Sir .Sarclar Sin^h has his 
uncle's martial .irdour ami .iltachment to the British Raj. characteristics for which some 
scope has been found by his selection, with four other ruling Chiefs, to be one of the 
orij^in.il members of the Imperi.il C.idet Corps, of which Sir Pratap him.self is honorary 
commandant. His Hi.tjhnes.s was the most prominent member of this cor/>s di'lite when 
it appropri.itely maile its first [lublic .ip|)earancc at the late Delhi Coronation Durbar. 
His dashinji bearing and " knij^htly lij^ure ” at the .State entry and other ceremonial 
functions attracted the maici* of many of the Press correspondents, Ix’injf referred to in 
their various messages. 'I'he special corresjjondent of The Times, aft«T narratinjj that .at 
the .St.ite entry Sir Pr.it.ip .Sinj^h hc.ided the C'orps, wrote: “In pairs behind that fine 
oUl soldier nulc the younj^ M.iharaj.i of Jodhpur, the chief of the Rathor Rajputs, whose 
.incestry tjoes b,ick to the remotest perimls of lejjendary history, the Maharaj.is of 
Kishanjfarh and Dholpur, the Raja of Rutlam. the Nawab of Jaora, and twenty other 
representatives of the noblest Houses of Hindustan." 


,\ few weeks before the Durbar. His Highness had the pleasure of receiving the 
Vici r«»y .uul L.uly Curzon .at hi.s capital, in the course tif their Rajputana tour. During 
the visit their R.vcellencies were entertained at a State banquet, at which the Maharaja 
proposeil their healths in .in interesting speech. “ It is needless for me to say," he 
remarked, *' that my.self, my family, ami my State shall always be found ready to place 
all their rcs«)urces at the service of His Gracious Majesty, the King-Emperor. It was my 
great ambition to have taken |»art in the late China expedition, but ill-health unfortunately 
preventetl me from fulfilling this desire of my heart. I have, however, taken the lilierty 
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of communicating to His Excellency the Viceroy my earnest ilesire that I may he 
accorded the high honour of serving under the British flag in the Som.ili expedition. 
Now that I have so far recovcretl as to be. fit for .iclive service in any pari of ilte 
Empire, I would like very much to be found useful. “ He went on to thank Lord Cur/<»n 
for inviting his participiition in the ImjK-ri.d Cadet Ct)rps scheme, and for the gener«»us 
help, material and mural, aftorded him tluring the great fiimine. Hi* remarked th.it the 
policy of railway extension inaugurated by his father h;id received his earnest support, and 
during the last seven years 135 miles had been adtled to the Jodhpur line, while h) the 
linking of the Marwar railway with the Koiah-B.iran line .1 shorter connection hi.'tween 
Calcutta and Kar.ichi than had lieforc e.xisted woukl he established. In the course of his 
reply, Lord Curzon said that the future of their host was before him : it w.is lor him to 
sustain the traditions of the noble Rathor Clan, of which he w.is Chief, of his pr<*decessor 
and father, under whose rule the people prospered, .ind of the St.ite itself, which had .1 
record of loyalt) and chivalry second to none. He w.is gl.id to hear Iroin His Highness 
that he esteemed it .1 privilege to l«*long to the imperial C.idct Corps, .1 c,ip.iciiy in which 
he had been ki*en and painstaking in his iluties. In respect to the .Sird.ir Rissala, he w.is 
proud to think that it hail been reservetl for him, not mert'ly to praise them, .is his 
two immediate predecessors had done, but to employ them, .ind this not in local servite 
or in frontier warfare, but in an Imperial campaign on .1 dist.mt field. He believed ih.il in 
time to come this employment of the Jodhpur aiul other Imjieri.il .Service troops sent to 
China would be regardcil as the first step in a policy of military co-oper;ition which would 
place the forces of the gre.it b'eudatories of the British Crown in Indi.i .ilongside of their 
British and Indian comrades of the regular Army upon many .1 battle ground, should 
Ixittles have to be fought for the sake of a common Itmiiire. In such .1 case," he 
continued, "Marwar is one of those .States upon the loy.ilty of which the Biitish 
(Government knows that it can always most firmly reckon, .ind which may be dej>eiidc<l 
upon to seize any opportunity for an adv.'ince* to the front, wherever th.it front m.iy be. I 
also believe th;it His Highness spoke with perfect sincerity when he volunteereil his 
personal services in Sotnalilanil or in .'iny other |).irt of the Empire, .iml I .ickiiowledge 
the loyal and manly spirit of his offer.’’ In conclusion, the Viceroy complimi’iUed his host 
upon the development of the resources of the .State, more especially in the matter oi 
railway communication. The offer made by His Highness was to head 600 men of the 
.Sirdar RisstUa, mounted on camels, in the expedition against the Mullah, and he under- 
took to have the force ready within eight days of the arcept.'ince of the propos.il. 



The young Maharaja follows in the footsteps of his famous uncle, not only in his 
martial ardour and loyalty, but also in his atUichment to manly sjxirts, .as the British 
public had some opportunity of noting when he had a brief sojourn in London in the 
autumn of 1901. to pay his resjxicts to the King-Emperor, Uiulcr his leadership thi* 
Jodhpur Polo Team showed at the Crystal Palace that, though it has lost the cajrtaincy 
of Sir Pratap, under which it has con.stantly carried off the |Kilm in Indian tournameiiis, 
it can still give a very gootl account of itself. It came very nc;ir to winning the Inter- 
national Cup at the Delhi Durbar, the final contest Ijeing between Joilhpur and Alwar, 
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which carri(;(l off ilu* trophy. lI|>on horsrlmck the Maharaja i.s wf)rthy of his training 
and linoa^e, and Sir I’ratap, the most th'stinguished of riders, is kn«)wn to be proud of 
him in this cmmection. Me has still deeper cause for gratification, in Sir Sardar 
Singh’s tletermination to maintain the high level of efficiency in the administration of 
Jodhpur which his l)e,wanshi[) ererated. 



Mis Highness, who receives a salute of seventeen guns, had the e.xaltcil tlignity of 
Knight (fraud Comm.injl(;r of the Star of India conferred upon him on the occasion 
of the Duunond Juhilcj' in iSqy. Me maintains a military f«)rce of 3,16’ cavalry, 3,653 
infantry, and 121 guns. The family cognizance is the falcon, the sacresl of the 

Solar Rajputs. 
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H.H. Maharaja Mirza Shri Khengarji, (i.CJ.E., 

Maha Rao of Kutch. 






rj^ Y()UN(» Chief, well educated, well gifted, and devoted to the inierest’i 
of his people." It was in these words that l.urd Cur/on, <*ver just 

( /IeshbI 

L. jrnmwmmA loi (Uscf jiiifnate in his praise or blame, indie.itisl, on the occasion 
of his visit to Hhuj in the autumn of 1900, the outstanding; 
chanicterislics «»f the ruler (»f Kutch. I he well-marked indi\ idu.ility 
of His Highness may be s,iid to rellect. in som«’ im-.isute, tin* 
unique features of the land he rules. .Stretchings akmg the (oilf of Kutch .ind the Imlian 
Ocean between Gu/crat and Sind, the .State h;is for centuries been f.uniais in the Kastern 
wf)rld by reason of the enterprise of its merchants and the e.xcellence of its pnwlui-ts .ind 
manufactures. “The Kutch trader." to again <|uote Lortl Cur/.on, "is .in equally well- 
known figure in the markets, and on the wharves, of Zan/iKir, Alien, ami lioinbay." With 
•in extreme length of 170 miles atul .1 breadth of fifty miles, the .State, exclusive of the 
"Rann” which figures so prominently on the maps of the Indian Itmpire, is 6.5tX) squ.ire 
miles in extent. The :irca of the R.mn is no less than 9,500 square miles, but its onl) 
inhabitants are herds of wild asses and clouds of (lies. In the dry season ,1 desert of 
caked, hard ground, it is converted by the heavy rains and jient-uj) tides of the south-west 
monsiM^n into a sort of shallow lake. It is supposed to have been originally .1 permanent 
inlet of the ocean, and to have had its level raised by one of th<- earthijuakes to which, 
as modern history shows, the .State is subject. As recently as 1819, indeed, such .1 
visitation, being of unusual severity, besides shaking every fortified city to its foundations 
and destroying many hundred lives, is known to have changed the level of part of tin* 
Kann. The southern coast of Kutch is Hat, and in places arid, but inland the country is 
hilly, there being three ranges of hills who.se heights vary from 600 to 1,400 feet. Here 
are to be found many fertile tracts which yield cereals and cotton, and feed a largi* stock 
of horses, kine, buffaloes and camels. 'I'he climate is generally temperate, but the thief 
phy.sical defect, and one which inevitably contributes to sparsity of {mpulation, is scarcity 
161 
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ol w.itcr. lAluin, cohI. iron, iron-pyriies, clays and niarbles are amongst the mineral 
productions, and the State givt;s its name to a commercial substance extensively used in 
taniiin}^^ and dyeinj*. 

I he Maharao is fhi<?f of the Jareja Rajputs, who crossed from Sind into Kutch early 
in the fourteenth century, uinler the leadership of his ancestor, the Jam Liikha Phulani, 
who completed th<? c«ni(juest of the l*rinci]Kdity aljout the year 1320. b'or more than two 
centuries the jams mled over Kutch, which was divided into three provinces, but about 
1640 Rao Khengar, on whom the King of Ahmedabful had conferred the territory of 
Mor\ i for \alour when lion hunting, made himself sole master of Kutch, fixing his capital 
at Hhuj. Jam Rawal, his uncle, (led to Kathiawar anti founded the State of Navamigar, 
the rulers of which are still calletl Jams. Rao Lahkptuji (1741-60) set up a cannon-foundry 
:uul introduced other manufactures from Kurope by the aid of an adventurer named 
Kamsingh d'lie mechanical skill ami artistic ca|)acity in the manufacture of silver and 
other metals for which the craltsmtm of Kutch are so lamous, may be s;iid to tlate from 
this reign. The British connection with the State commenced in iiSog, when Rao 
Raidhan II. sought the .ii«l of the East India ComjMiiy in respect to the ambitious 
designs of the I’rime Minister, h’.iteh Mahomed. A treaty was signed .and was followed 
by a further compact entered into in 1S12. On the death of the Rao in the following 
)ear. he was succeeded by his son, Rao Bharmal II. But there was so much ilLsorder in 
the .St.ite that British intervention was requisite on more than one occasion. Finally the 
Rao was deposed, ,uul his son, Rao Desidji 11., succeeded as a minor. This Chief, the 
graiulf.ither of tin; jiresent ruler, had a notable and happy reign extending over forty years 
1 he Jareja Raj|]uts had been notorious for the practice of female infanticide, from the days 
of their founder Jara, who. according t<i tradition, killed his seven unmarried daughters 
bec.iuse he could not find suitable |).irtners for them. But Des;\lji II. had not the 
slighu-st sympath) with such pr.ictices as infanticide and which had been but feebly 

put down up to th«- time of his .iccession. He took vigorous measure.s for their 
suppression, as .ilso lor the abolition of the slave trade. The official British estimate of 
his life .uul c.ireer w.is thus expressed by the Bombay (iovernment, in formally announcing 
his death in 1.S60 ■ "Marked by a lo\i; of truth and plain detiling, Rao Desiilji was, 
pri>b,d>ly more than .anyone else in Kutch, learned in the tnuiitions and customs of the 
proxince. He was a careful and iwunstaking judge, and a sutunch and devoted ally of 
the British (Government. VV'ith the help of a few Chiefs fand ctiurt servants, he managed 
the whole business of the country, and by his knowlege of their character, frien<lly inter- 
course and timely concession, avaiided any struggle with the Jareja Chiefs.” These Chiefs, 
it should lx: mentioned, are the Bhayad, or brotherhocxl, of the ruling family, being all 
descendants of the first Ra«). 'fhe present ruler has as great cause to be proud of the 
memory and e.wunple of his father, Rao Pragmalji, as of that of his grandsire. Ruling 
from 1S60 to 1S75, he effected great reforms in the management of the State, promoted 
educ.ition, made liberal grants for public works, and furthered in every possible way the 
moral .uul material advancement of his jjcople. He was created a Knight (irand 
( ommandcr of the (!)rder of the Star of India in 1871, and fully merited the description. 




^ peanecl by the hij^hest British auth«»rities, of “a most enlightoncil and liberal” Prince, and 
a “loyal, consistent, and devoted friend” of the Paramount Power. His deeply l.'imenteil 
death took place on Decemljor 19, 1875, when he was succeeded by the present K.io, who ^ 

was then in his tenth year, havinjf been bt)rn on Auj^ust 16. 1.S66. ^ 

A Council of Rejfency was formed t«) carry on the administration during the 
minority. It consisted of the Political A}»eni as President, the Dewan, a member 
representinj^ the interests »)f the Durbar, a Jarcja Chief, aiul a membtT of the merc.mtile 
community. The younjf Prince wtus placed under the tuti)rshij>, first of Mr. ChotaLd 
.Sewakram. and subsequently of Capt. J. W. Wr.iy. Col. Parr, the then Politic.d A^^eni 
described him as “a most promisinj; boy of ten." .uui such ocxkI proj^ress did he tn.ike. 
that in 1S82 the Bombjiy (o>vernmcnt wrote: “ Kutch will soon b«* provicUsl with .i ruler 
wht)sc personal ex;unple and .idministration will entitle him t«) the esteem of the 
Paramount Government and tin; devotion of his subjects. The success of His Highness’s 

education is shown not only in knowledge ami reasoning power, but in m.inly h.ibits and 

disp«)sition. ami in a qenthMii.inlike bearinj*. The acquirements and character of His 
Highness have induced (iovernment. with th«* .luthoritx ol the (»overnment of Imli.i, to 
introduce His Hij;hness into the Council of .Administration at an unusually early aj^e, 
whereby it is hoped that he will be fitted to umlertake the duties of Govc-rnment at the 
earliest |x*riod at which they are entrusted t»> tin* Princes of India.” Acconlinj^ly, in 
.September i<SS2, the K.io J<jined the Council. .Subse<|uently, Col. Phillips, the Political 
.A<>ent, reportc<l that he had found His Hij^hness most regular .uni punctual at the 
weekly meetinjjs, and that he fidlowed the business transacted with intelligent intenst. 

“The. Rao has .acquired.” he ,idded. “nn*re general inform.ition th.an is usualK lotind in 
younj; men of his ajre, not only in his ow’n rank of life, but even amon}> the profession.d 

cLisses. He is anxious now to devote more time to acciuirinj* a jx.ictical kni>wledye of tin* 

ri*venue manajjfemcnt of his .State, and he already sits with the Dewan t<» In-.ir appeals.’ 

The Dewan. it should be mentioned, was the latt* able and accomj)lishe<l Dewan Bahadur 
Manibhai jusl)hai, afterw.irds .Minister to the G.iekwar, and one of whose sons is now 
doin*f e.xccllent service as a Kutch official. 



The |)eriod of probation was so well employed that, before yit ldin;* up its 
functions, the Council was able t*) report that His Hij^hness h.ul ''devekjped into an 
educated, capable and hijfhly enli.qhteneil ruler, with wiih: sympathy for all that is ^ood." 
This testimony stands justified by the course of ev<*nts in the intervening; years. It was 
no mere formality for the yoini}; Rao, on beino invested with full |K.)wers of .State wlw*n 
he attained the aj;e of eij;hteen in August 1884, t<j intimate in a proclamation to his 
subjects, that it was his e.irnest desire that they should “always he happy and contented, 
that their welfare should increase from day to day, that the country shoukl };o on 
prosjtering and advance intellectually, mondly and materially.” He addc*d that, in 
promotin); this object, he relied on the loyal c«j-operation of the territorial, mercantile and 
official communities, and all other subjects, 'I'he actual ceremony of installation w.is 
po-stponed until the then Governor of Btmibfiy, Sir James I*'crj{us.son, was able to visit 








the State on the 13th November. In the course of a hijfh tribute to the disposition and 
character of the young Prince, preparatory to placing him on the Jiadi, Sir James 
b'ergusv)!! sjiid that he |w)ssevsed a kind heart, .is well as a cleiir judgment, and 
< herishetl a r<*soIute .idherence to the call of duty, .ind in him (jovernment would )>ossess 
.1 v.iliied and faithful ally. I'he Mahar.io made a brief, pointed and heartfelt response, 
in which he reit<*rati‘d his intention, in humble dependence on the Divine aid, to so 
rule his people as to [iromote their happiness .ind welfare. As an earne.st of these 
pledges, the assumption of full powers w:is marked by numerous reductions in the 
customs <lue‘r, the hij^h rates of which were unfavourable to commercial progre.ss ; by the 
abolition of the Irara or farm . it iMandvi, which had in it an element of gambling; and 
by the institution of .1 fund of a permanent character for the relief of destitute or 
indigent Kutchis, whether residing in the province or beyoml its limits. To this fund 
His Highness contributed h.ilf a lakh of rupees, the first of a long series of princely 
charities and donations for phil.uithropic, <‘ducational, literary, social, memorial and general 
purposes, the mere enumiT.uion of which would t;ike up considerable space, A computa- 
tion made* in 1900 showed th.it up t<» lh.it time His Highness’s donations had reached 
.in aggregate of over 3J, lakhs of rupees, exclusive, of course, of much private charity. 


'I'he e,irly ye.irs of the Maharao’s rule were marked by many events of personal 
.111(1 lainily importance. 'I'he year of his accession saw his marriage with a daughter of 
the Thakorc of .Sayala, .ind a daughter of Kana Jalamsinghi, cousin of the Raj S.iheb of 
Dhr.ing.idra. The occasion afforded .in illustr.ition of the progressive tendencies of 
His Highness. For the old custom of giving Ftth'kas (grind dinners and a nightly 
procession) there w.is substituted .1 Diirkir, .it which the mrcars presenteil were 
remitted so as to be ulili/.ed in furthering the cause of female eilucation, in which the 
R.ui takes .1 speci.il interest. 'I'he heir-app.arent, Mad.ibhai, otherwise called Vijayaraji, 
was born in September 1SS5, .ind .mother son, Manabhai, was born three years later. 
On M.irch 2. 1S.S5, .it .1 speci.il Durbar, the Mah.ir.io was Invested with the hereditary 
title of " Sawai B.ih.idur" conferred on the rulers of Kutch by the Paramount Power. 
'Pwo ye.irs later, by reijuest of Lord Reay, then Governor of Homb.iy, the young Chief 
proceeded to Itngl.ind to represent the Princes of the Presidency at the celebrations of 
the Jubilee of the kite (^ueen- Km press, the .idministration being entrusted during his 
abst'iice to the then Dew.in. Rao H.ihadur .Motilal Lalbhai. His Highness had the 
honour of presenting a personal^ address t(j Her Majesty and during the visit was 
cri'ated <i Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. 


Quite recently the M.ih.ir.io has been a prominent participant in another outward 
.md visible symbol of the opening of a further chapter of Imperial history — the Coronation 
Durb.ir .it Delhi. Ne.xt to the Mah.iraj.i of Kolhapur he took first rank among the 
Bomb.iy Chiefs who. riding on elephants, escorted the Viceroy ami the Duke of 
Connaught into Delhi on the occasion of their State entry. As befitted his high relative 
Status, he was one of the Chiefs who sent a message to the 'I'hrone at the Proclamation 
Durbar. Addressing Lord Curron, he said: “Will your Excellency graciously convey my 






heartfelt h«)majfe to His Majesty on his accession to the 'rhr(»ne, and at tin* same time atld 
the assurance of my hope that his reijjn may l)c as jjiorious as that ol his illustrious 
mother. ” Keuter’s correspondent wrote : *• The Kjio of Kutch, who is on<‘ ol the most 
enlijfhtened Chiefs in Western India, attended the DurlKir with a suite of about 600 men. 
One of the princi|)al attractions of his camp is the Durlxir tent, which was made ol 
velvet, under the orders of His Highness’s grandfather. Its cost is fabuKnis. This tent 
is supported on eighteen silver poles, and at night, with the assistance «)f the electric 
light, it is a veritable fairyland. . . . His Highnesss jewels are of enormous value, 

and many ladies havt: looked with longing eyes upon the strings of pearls, emeralds, 
and diamonds which he and the members <»f his family wore at the various functions.” 
Describing the review of Native State retainers, the spe‘ci.d corresjjondent of The Thnes 
cabled; “The Rao of Kutch claims to Ik* the Lord ol the Inner .Sea, and the sumdard 
borne by his State elephant with its splendid purple tr.ipping bears a goldfish as a 
device, and tridents form a conspicuous part of the .State insignia. Hut the two historic 
banners presented to Kutch, one by .Shah Alum ami one by the representative ol 
the Queen-Empress at the 1H77 Durbar, are Inirnc* alolt in the centre ol the processi^m 
on camels with riders scarlet-coated and purple-turlianed." 

Incidental mention has already been made of the interest His Highness takes in 
the advancement of education. Sptico does not jH;rmit of a full summary of the i>r.ictical 
ways in which this interest has been manifested. It will suffice to cite the institution 
of a .Sanskrit Pathshala, in memory of His Highness’s mother; the foundation ol 
numerous scholarships, both for male and female students, designed to widen the .ivenues 
along which educated Kutchis seek their vocations in life ; the provision of a fuiul 
enabling deserving students to compU’te their training in l^ngland or America ; the 
formation of the I'ergusson Museum .ind Library at Hhuj ; and the commissions annually 
given to competent Indians to write cssiiys on various subjects and to translate standanl 
Ivnglish works into Gu/erati, with a view to spreading knowledge among the peojile. 
'rhe latest figures available show a total tif 127 educ.itional institutions in the .State, 
including fourteen girls’ vernacular schools, and an annual expenditure umler this head ol 
about Rs.70,000. It is as much out of the (|uestion to enumer.it*’ fully the results of the 
liberal public works policy of His Highness as to set out his educational benefactions. 

'Phey include the improvement of M;tndvi harbour, the extension of means of communi- 

cation, and water and irrigation works. .Special attention has lieen paid to well irrig.ition, 
as it has been found to Ijc best suited to the peculiar recjuirements of the Province. 
In addition to the thousmids of ordinary wells .sunk, other methmls of irrigation have, been 
adopted, including the sinking of artesian wells at (iudh .Shisji and Anjar. 'Phis important 
branch of State policy may be regarded as mainly responsible for the extension of the culti- 
vated area in the State, since His Highness came to the throne, by some 1 00,000 acres 

Kutch has had its full share of the cabxmities by which in recent years Indi.i has 

been visited. An extensive trade is carried on by coasting vessels between Mandvi anti 
Bombay, and when the latter port was visited by a plague epidemic Mandvi was one of 
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the very fitht places t«) which the disease spread. In spite of the thoroujfh and sustiiined 
efforts of the Durbar a very heavy mortality ensued, and State restmrccs to the extent of 
four lakhs of rupees had to be provided for the detection and suppression of the di.seuse. 
Still heavier w.is the burden imposed by the severe famine of the close of the nineteenth 
century, sonic thirty lakhs of ru|x:es lieinjj allotted for the relief of distress. But such 
exiM-nditure, rendered possible without the incurrence of hetivy debt liabilities by the 
economical management of the State finances in ortlinary times, was in no sen.se ^rudj^ed 
by lUs Hijrhness. who, indeed, must have felt more than rewarded for it by the testimony 
of the head of the British (io\'ernment in India as to its successful application. Lord 
Cur/on's visit to Kutch took place at a time when the cltuid r)f famine still huno o\er 
Western India, thou.i>h it had bejjfun to disperse. But in replyinjj to the ttiast of his 
h«dth .It the banquet j^iven in his honour by the Maharao, he wjls able, after speaking 
of the signs of commercial prosp-rity which he had seen t>n landing at Mandvi, t<i add; 
“ .\s I ailvanced further into the interior I coidd not fail to be struck by the thriving and 
healthy appearance of the |x;ople. 1 did not see .i single em.iciated form, I observed im 
shrunken features, and when I rem<*mlHTed that this country had been sorely .ifflicted by 
drought iluring the past year, .ind that only two years ago the plague was s<» bad that it 
is said to have c.irri«‘d off to.ooo pervms, 1 tlumght that what I s.iw spoke well for the 
natural \igour and the recup'ralive power of the |>eople , but I thought it sj>okc even 
better for the generosity and patriotism of the Chief who spent, from his own resources, 
over twenty l.ikhs of rupees upon relief works for the employment of his .subjects, and 
who thereby showed himself what it is the highest ambition of any ruler to be, namely, 
the savi<nir of his people. . . . We could tlesire no better tribute to the success of our 

own system I of relief adminisirationj than that it has found so worthy a disciple.” 



Further details as to the progressive and enlightened administration of the Maharao 
(in which he is ably assisted by the Dewan, Rao Bahadur R.inchhodbhai Udairam) must 
be p.issed over, to mention that the p)puIation of his .State at the last Census was just 
under h.df-<i-inillion. and that the annual revenue (e.xclusive of Bhayadi, Dharmada and 
.Servic<' holding) is .Uxuit twenty-six lakhs of rupees. His Highness, who receives a 
s.ilute of sev«*nteen guns, mainuuns a military force of 354 cava’Iry, 1,412 infantry and 164 
guns. .\ thorough sportsman, he is fond of pig-sticking, sh«ioting and all manly exercises. 
.\ better ex.unple of the finest type of Indian Prince it would be hard to name. 
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H.H. Raja Sir Sri Rama Varma, ('..C.S.I., 

Raja of Cochin. 



9 ^ 


'here were many expressions of rejfret in Enjjland wlien it v\.is 
announced that, althou}'}! selected for the hii»h honour of inclusion 
in the first list of Indian Princes invited by the Kinj;-I‘'inperor to 
attend his Coronation, the Rtija of Cocliin was unable to leave his 

important territory for the purpose. Not only would the Hriiish 

public have been ^rratified to welcome His Hi].»hness for his own 
person.T.1 qualities; it was felt by the well-informed that his presence at the crownin;; of 
the Lord-Paramount of India would have added to the historic siynilicance of the 
occasion, inasmuch as the history of the .State he rules is insepar.ibly associated with 
those early struj^jfles between Portuj^uese, Dutch and Enj^lish for the* capture of the ocean 
highways of Asia which laid the foundations of the undisputed supremacy of the l.itter 

through the length and breadth of the Indian Peninsula. Four centuries ami more h.ive 

elapsed since the first act of the great drama was played by Vasco da Gama’s discovery 
of the Cape route and his alliances with the Rajas of Cochin and Cann.inon’ ami the 
Rani of Quilon. It was in 1503 that the great .\ffonso de Albuquerque commanded .m 
expedition from Portugal, and arrived on the Malabar cfiast in time to succour the Raja 
of Cochin when hard beset by the Zamorin of Calicut. A fort was built at Cochin, .iml 
the 1 50* Portuguese soldiers left in charge constituted the first luiropean garrison to be 
established on Indian soil in modern times. It was the defeat of the Zamorin of Calicut 
by this force on sea and land, when he ventured to rene*w his attack on Cochin, that 
raised the prestige of the Portuguese to the xenith, and led to the extensi«)n of the an*ii 
of their influence. But in essaying the conversion, as well as the coiKpiest of India, the 
Portuguese attempted a task altogether beyond their strength, and in the long contest of 
European nations for India England emerged the [>rize-winner. Again and again Cochin 
figured in those struggles, and the Portuguese fought hard to maintain the alliance with 
the Raja whose seaport and capital was consecrated in their eyes as the death-place of 
Vasco da Gama. In the time of Haider Ali, however. Cochin was tributary to Mysore, 
and in 1798 a treaty was signed by the Raja acknowledgin g the supremacy of the British 
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PowtT. trochiii, which lies betwreen the British <listrict of M:ikljjir and the Travancore 
State, with the Arabian Sea on the south-west, has an area tif 1,361 square miles. It 
contiined 732,906 inhabitants in 1891, but ten years later their numbers had risen to 
^815,218. I-'ive-and-.i-half lakhs of the people are Hindus, 54,000 are Musstilmans, and 
neirly two lakhs are Christians, mainly of the Syrian and Roman confessions. For sf>me 
of the circumstances under which the Christian faith was pkmtcd on the southern- 
most shores of lndi.1 at .in earl)' stJ^e in its history, the reader may refer to the 
bio>4ra|)hy in this work of the ruler of 'I'nivancore. It is sufficient here to state that the 
enlightened toleration of Travancore from very early times has been no less conspicuously 
exhibited in Cochin. 

11 is Hij>hness the Raja, who was born on the 27th December 1853, belonj^s to a 
llimlii f'lmily of pure Kshatriya blood, claiminj;r descent (with the Royal house of 
Trav.mcore) from the Perum.ils who ruled over the vast stretch of country from Gokura 

m 

in North K.inara to C.ipe Comorin. The dynasty follows the Marumakkathayam law of 
succession j^eneral in the Malabar country. Inheritance lies with the offspring of the 
female members of the family. amon<4st whom the next eldest nude is always the heir- 
.ipparent. His lliifhness became Fl.iya Raja, or heir-apj)arent, in i888. He had in youth 
led thi- life of an e.irnest and hardworking student, and besides beinj^ a fair Knjfli.sh 
.scholar had attaineil hi^h proficiency in Sanskrit, lie thus had .in e.scellcnt educational 
ei|uipment for the p,irtici|)ation in .State affairs to which he was called by his 
cousin the late Kaj.i, .Sir \^eera Kerali Varnui, K.C.I.E., who sou^fht his advice anti 
co-operation in .ill imporUnt matters. This period of direct as.sociation in the important 
work to be committed exclusively to his care lasted seven years, terminatinj*: on 
nth .September 1895, by the lamented tleath of his pretlecessor. His Highness had 
then re.iched the high noon .ind summit of life, being forty-two years of age. Though it 
m.i) seem to some a curious survival, the Malabar succes.sion law has, at le.ist, the 
adv.iiitage of ordinarily ensuring the [Uissing of the j^ae/i to princes who have attained a 
sufficient age for their judgment to be mellowed by experience. The present Maharaja 
of Tr.ivancore was twenty-eight when he succeeded, and the Cochin heir apjwcnt. Prince 
R.im.i V.irm.'i, is only live years junior to his cousin who now occupies the .so worthily 
and well. 

The R.ija, who maint.iins .1 milit.iry force comprising sixteen cavalry, 300 infantry 
.uul four guns, receives a salute of seventeen guns, and on the occasion of the Diamond 
jubilee of the l.ite Oueen-Fmpress, w.is cre.ited a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
St.ir of Indi.i. His Highness is a gcMnl rider, an excidlent shot, and a keen shikari, but 
the tares of .Suite to which he conscientiously devotes himself leave little or no margin of 
time for the fascin.itions of the chast*. 'I’he years of his rule, few as they are at present, 
h.ive been marked by steady progress. One of the first improvements effected by the 
K.ijri after his accessitm was the re-arrangement of the .State accounts. The then 
existing system w.is found to be extremely faidty. but with the assistance of an 
expert British officer the old accounts were audited and adjusted, and a new and 
.scieinitic pl.in was adopted. Even more important has lieen the intrixluction of a 
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careful revenue survey, to the nece^ssity for which the Madras (lovernmciu hatl called 
the attention of the Durbar on several occasions, but which was only taken up after the 
accession <jf the present ruler. Under the suiKTvision of a trained British officer, ne.irly 
a third of the total culturable artsi of the .State h.ul lieen surveyed in 1902. .uul fiehi 
insi>ection preliminary to the General revenue settlement h.ul l>een startl'd. 

.\nother old-standin” problem s<itisf.ictorily solved by Mis Highness is that of the 
need for a railway from Hrnakulam, the capital of the State, to connect with the Mailras 
Railway at .Sh«iranore. In one form or another the project h.ul beeen discussed for thirty 
years, but the various schemes put forth had proveil .ibortive, .Soon .ifter .iscenilin<4 ihe 
gadt His Hifjhness ordered <i scheme to be prepared for the construction of the line out of 
funds to be providetl by the Durb.ir, 'I'he scheme received the sanction of the (Io\ern- 
ment of India in 1H99. work w.is commenced forthwith, ami in July 1903, the line, which 
is 65 miles in Icnjfth, was openetl for traffic. IVaversinj^. .is it does, rouyh country for .1 
considerable distance, the line has cost upwards of half-a-crore of rupees. It is the property 
of the Durbar, and is worked on its behalf by the Madras K.iilway Company. The 

utilization of the reserve funds of the .St.ite for the railway in.irks .1 maeworthy .mil 

salutary dep.irtiire in the financial policy of the Durb<ir, The oKl practice w.is to in\esi 
a part of any surplus th.it mij^ht be .iv.ail.ible .it the end of e.ich ye.ir in (iovernineiit 

securities, and to lock up the remainder in the .St.ite treasuries, This policy of the buried 

napkin, to use Lord Curzon’s simile, no lon}»er prev.iils. and la'sides the r.iihv.iy, other 
methods have been found for utilizing the financial reserves to provide im|>ortant 
reproductive works. No less than a third of the areii under His Hij^hness’s rule is 
covered with magnificent forests, rich in valuable timber .mil other produce, which 
have, however, remained unevploited for want of me.ans of communication. In 
1901 the Raja authorized the construction of a forest tramway and two timber slides, 
and this work, the first of its kind in .Southern India, is now in progress. It will 
serve to tap these potential sources of wealth. As Loril ('ur/on said, in replyinjj^ to the 
hearty welcome accoriled him when he visited Cochin, “ This is a .State which, under 
enlightened administration such .is it now enjoys, should open wide and v.'iried fields of labour 
and of distinction to its citizens. Botany, forestry (in which so much h.'is alre.uly been 
done, and so much remains to be done), and .igriciiltur.il chemistry .ire .ill w.iiting to be 
taken up.” How much the progressive policy of His Highness has already contributed 
to bring about the latter result may be gathereil from the fact that, where.-is in the lirst 
year of his reign the receipts .ind expemliture. of the .State were Rs. i.'{,2i,i'xx> .md 
Rs.i8,48,<x>o, in the last financial year for which figures are available, the corres|K)nding 
sums were no less than Rs.27,61,000 and Rs.23. 14,000. 

The remarks of the Viceroy just quoted were more particularly addressed to the 
students of the Hrnakulam College, whom His E.xcellency was inciting to strike out Irom 
the beaten track of professional or official life. He took the opportunity afforded by their 
presence to congratulate the Durbar on the forward conilition of both .State-.iided :ind 
voluntary education. In the "Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress of 
India," presented to Parliament in 1902, the educational figures for Cochin were described 
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as •• most favourable, the percentajfe of boys and girls at school out of those of school- 
going age being 49 and 19 respectively." In the Report for the previous year, it was 
remarked that " credit is due to the admini.stration for the prompt and ea.sy collection of 
revenue, its speedy administr.ition of criminal justice, the order at la.st introduced into 
its .iccouius. its new tmergy in forest management, its hospitals and its schools.” 



At the banquet given by the Raja in honour of Lord and Lady Curzon in 
November 1900. His Highness proposed their healths in most appropriate terms, remarking 
on the great honour done the .Sutc by this, the first Viceregal visit it had received. 
Ctjchin had not the resources to eiuible it to give a welcome equal to those a Viceroy 
received at some historic capitals, but in attachment to the British Throne, and in loyalty 
to the Paramount Power, it yielded the palm to no other State or ruling House. 
Four centuries had now rolled by since Vasco de Gama established his first factory 
at what is now British •Cochin, and ever since the State had maintained cordial and 
friendU relations with the West. In acknowledging the toast. Lord Curzon assured His 
Highness that there was no need to deprecate the welcome he had received. Like 
everything else that he j'Mirsonally suj>er intended (and the speaker was happy to think that 
he person.illy superintended most things in Cochin), the welcome had been exceedingly 
well <lone. The f.ict that no preceding Viceroy had visited the State might be taken as 
a compliment, sinev it was a tribute to the tran(|uility Cochin had so long enjoyed. It 
had not e\en been d(;emed necessjiry to aist a [wssing eye upon a Principality that could 
so well manage to look after itself.* He could assure His Highness, however, that his own 
visit was intended as a compliment. His Excellency went on to pay the following tribute 
to his host; — “Since I have been in India I have kept a careful watch upon the 
circumstances and devel(*pment of the various Native States, and nowhere have I 
seen signs of a more intelligent and progressive administration than in CtKhin. His 
Highness, during the five years he had been on the j^adi, has shown that he is a hard- 
working and con.scientious ruler, who is devoted to the interests of his people. Already — 
assisted by the capable officials by whom he has surrounded himself — he has made many 
gratifying improvements in the administration. There still remain sufficient fields — it is 
unnecessary f«)r me to point them out — to occupy his energies for many years to come. 
I wish him long life and health and strength to airry out the beneficent task which lies 
before him, anti which will permanently endear him to his people." 


Substjuitial evidence of the sincerity of these words of eulogy on the part of the 
representative of the King-Emperor was affordetl by the signal mark of honour and regard 
conferred u|)<jn him by his .Sovereign in connection with the recent Delhi Coronation 
Durbar. He was bracketed with Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, as 
the only recipients of Knight Grand Commanderships of the Star of India, an Order 
to a Knighth(KKl in which, as already stated. His Highness was nominated in 1897. 
He was an active jKirticipjint in the great functions associated with the Durbar, his camp 
and retinue being of large dimensions, as befitted a Chief of so high a status, and one so 
wld<‘ly known and esteemed. 
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H.H. Major Sir Siroman Sri Gunga Singh, K.C.LE., 


Maharaja of Bikanir. 








HE YOUNGEST by some years of the Rulinjj I’rinces to whom fell 
t "" coveted distinction of representing the independent!) -govcTned 
territories of the Indian Empire at the Coronation of the* Kin,H' 
Emperor, was the gallant Maharaja of Bikanir, who had not then 
attained his twenty-third year. But the cordiality with which 
he was received by Court and people was due, not merely to 
his high status, or the promise of the future ; it was also a tribute to achievements 
already a matter of history. Nearly two years before, His Highness had received his 
baptism of fire and had given proof of his loyal atuichment to the British Government, 
as a volunteer in the campaign for the relief of the besieged l^egations of Fekin. 
Throughout the operations he was an officer of the 4th Infantry Brigade, consisting largely 
of Indian troops, and his services won the eulogies of Lieut.-Gcncral .Sir Alfred Gaselee, 
the commander of the British forces, being specially mentioned by him in despatches, 
'I'he honours list for the campaign was gazetted on July 24, 1901, His Highness receiving 
the high and well-merited distinction of Knighthood in the Order of the Indian Empire. 
The Maharaja’s special work in connection with the Brigade to which he w;is attached 
was the command of the Camel Corps maintained by him as a free-will contribution 
towards the defensive resources, of the Suzerain Power. The original intention of the 
Government in accepting the loyal offers of leading Native States to equip ancl maintain 
Imperial Service troops (Bikanir was one of the first Principalities to move in the matter) 
—was to hold them in reserve for purposes associated with the defence of India and her 
frontiers. Accordingly, the Kashmir Corps participated in the Hunza Nagar operations, 
and regiments belonging to Punjab States went through the frontier expeditions of 1897. 
But sincere fealty to a Sovereign knows no geographical limits, and when British lives 
were in jeopardy in Pekin, consequent upon the Boxer rising, a number of the Indian 
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IVinccs luisUMU'rl to offer the services of their respective Imperisil troops. 'I'hese loysil 
sohVii.iiioiis were the imire a|>preciate(i as the clotid of war was then ominously looming 
on the South .\fri<’an hori/.on. To the Jodhpur Lancers, the Hikanir Cunel Corps, the 
Alwar lnfanlr\, and the Maler K<»tla .Sap]M:rs fell the hitfh honour of beini; the first 

Imperial Ser\iir troops to noss the se.is in tin* defence of liritish interests. The Hikanir 
Corps had the furlh( r ainl nnit|ne distinction of hein^ l(*il by the Chief in person. Init two 
other Uiilino Princes the .Maharajas of (iwaliorand Idar (the latter, however, had ni>t then 
siicce<'ded) also p:irti( ipaltsl in the campuon. The Mah.iraja had a mentor.ible reception 
in Cahnlla on his return from Chin.i, demonstr.ilions on a yjrand scale havini* been 

prep.ired lor by ilie l.iro«‘ .and .illlneni Marw.iri community of the city, som«* ihousjuuls of 
whom .issembled to do honour to ,i Chief clos<*ly assiH'i.ited by ties of kindred with the 
raj of their n.iti\e lainl Jodhpur. Che welcome (in which tln-re w. is official particip.ition. 

Ilis Highness bein',^ met b\ ;in .\ I ).C, to the Viceniy. and officers of the political aiul 
military dep,irtments) w.is ri-new<‘d even more enihnsiastic.illy when the yottno warrior 

ivached his <Mpit.il. 

.\ K.ijpiit of the U.ithor cl.in, Ilis Highness .M.ih.iraj<i Raj Rajeshwar .Siroman .Sri 
(iaia^.i .Sin'.*h Ikihadnr is loiirieenth in ilesient from Ran Itika, son of Rao jodh.i of 
Marw.ir. .nnl the twenl\ lirsi oicnp.int of the Ifikanir R.io iJiLi ctimmenced the 

ion(|nest of the St.ite, whkh .idjoins that of .Marwar, in i -p)5, .mil with the help of his 
brother Piida, .mil his uncle Kandh.il, carried out his .lims so expeditionsly that in the 
s.ime ye.ir he founiled the city which takes his n.ime, b'or some eighty years, however, 

Ibk.i .md his immediate successors found much difficulty, in f.ice of the op|>osition of 
ilis.iftecied I'li.ikurs .mil estern.il enemies, in keepino their hold upon the country. The 

work of coiisolid.ition w.is, however, achieied l>y Kalyan .Sin, oh. and he left the .State in 
{•ooil order to his son, K.io Rai .Sinoh. This Chii‘ 1 . seeinof the ,orow’ino power of the 
Mo,ouls, deemed discretion the belter p.irt of v.ilour, ,md .iccorilinoly did hom.ij.Ci‘ .it .\jmere 
to the hanperor .\kb:ir. b) whom he was employed in (in/.erat and the Deccan. Kor 
his seriiies he receiicd .i ,orant of liftx /><rr!pr»iiji in which were comprised not only the 
whole of the jiresent Hik.mir .St.ite, but ceri.im territories which are now included in 
lodhpur .mil the Punj.ib, ,is well .is ,i /aj^ir in (rii/erat. Ilis i^r.mdson, R.ij.i Karn Sino;h, 

W.IS lono emplo\ed in miliuiry service in the Deccan, where he received the jjrant of ii 
situ.iteil in wh.it is now the Ni/am’s territory. 'Phis land is .still held by the 
Hikanir chiefs, R.ij.i .\nup .Sinoh, who followed K.irn .Sinj;h, received from the Emperor 
.Auruni;/eb the titli- of Mah.ir.ij.i in reco;.;nition of his services <it the siej»e of (.lolconda. 

The titles now held Ity the Hikanir ('hiefs were conferred in 1752 by the Em|)eror 
.Sh.ih ,\lum. Less than a century .iifo the .ittention of the British (lovernment was first 
directed to Bik.mir b) the receipt of .1 request from the .Mahar.ija Surat Sinj^h for 
protection .loainsi .itt.icks from Jodhpur. 'Phis request was refn.sed, but ten ye.irs later — 
in 181.S— .1 prayer for help was ,oranted on the occurrence of an insurrection headed by 
the 'Ph.ikur of Churn and supported from outside. A trejity was then entered Into, 
whereby the British t'.overmnent .qiiaraiUeed the integrity of Bikanir. the Chief, on his 
p.irt, undert.ikino to .icl in subordinate ciM>|H’r<ition with the protectin.ir Powder, and to form ^ 







no connections with other Chiefs or States. These pledjyes were loyally ob-served durini; 
the Mutiny, and the. Durbiu* was rewarded in iS6i by the transfer to it of the />art;iin,j 
of Tibi from the .Sirsji district. Hy this yrant the total ar<*a of the .Stat<‘ w.as rais<'d to 
22.340 squsure miles. 



It was in the reijjn of M.iharaja .Sardar Sin}>h that the evtmis last nametl took 
place. On his death in 1872 he wjts succeeihsl by his adopted son M.iharaj.i Diinn.ir 
Sinj^h, who ruled fifteen years. He dietl on Au<just iQth. 1S.S7. without issue, but had 
previously adopted Gunjja Sinjjh, the pr<*sent Mah.ir.ija. who was his soli* brother, .uul 
then only seven years of age. The British (ioverniiKMit coulirmed the .tdoption, .md 
during the minority of His Highness the State was atlministen'd by .1 Council of Regency, 
over which the Political Agent presid<*d. Meanwhile lh<‘ young M.ih.ir.ij.i rec«‘iv«‘tl .1 

suitable education at the Mayo Colli'gt*. .\jinere. It was during this period th.it the 

Durbar entered into an agreement for the construction of .1 r.iilway from Jodhpur to 
Bikanir on the metre gauge, the capit.il Ijeing Jointly proviiled by th«* two .States, 'fhe 

progressive policy of the Council of Regency, of which this is the m.iiii illustr.ition. h.is 

Ixicn fully adhcreil to by His Highness since ent<*ring upon the full exercise of his 
inherited powers, at the ;ige of eighteen. The Bikanir section of the line referred to was 
fifty-three miles in length, but under the Maharaj.i’s a v«-ry import. int extmision 

has been undertaken to Bhatinda, via Duhnera. a disianc«‘ of ito miles. 


The wisdom of improving the means of communic.ition in the .State by ste.idily 
incrciising the railway ficilities it possesses was demonstrated in the l.ite f.imiiK's which 
laid so heavy a hand upon Rajpulana. One of the three *' l)<*sert .States" of th.it 
province, Bikanir is not physicfilly capable of receiving that protectit>n against drouglu by 
irrigation which h.'is been so beneficially provided in many other p.irts of Indi.'i. When 
commissioned, towards the close of the l.isl f.imine, to invi’siig.iU; the irrig, ition.il possibilities 
of Rajputana, .Sir Thom.is Higham. 1 nspector-Gem*ral of Irrigation, reported to the 
Government of India that in these three States — Bikanir, Jeysulmir and Jodhpur -“the 
most that can be done is the construction of siivill field bunds to hold wh.itever rain m.iy 
fall. It appeiirs to be hardly worth whil<* to attempt .iny investig.ition of stor.igi* 

prospects in these .States." Little can be done, therefore, by artificial me, ms to .ivert the 
distress and suffering which follow in the wake of drought. But In the last gre.it f.imine, 
the Maharaja was iletermined that tin; misery which it w.is Ix.yond hum.in jjower to 
prevent should be mitigated as far as possible. The re[)orts of the Agent to tiv 
Governor-General in RajpuUna bear witness, again ami ,ig,iin, to the skill, en<*rgy 

and judgment with which His Highness personally supervised the campaign. b'or 
e.xample, writing in June 1900, laeut.-Col. .Sir W. 11 . C, Wyllie informixl the Viceroy 
that “the young Maharaja keeps up his keen interest in f.imine affairs.” .md .1 month 

later announced that His Highness with .Major Robinson. I.M.S., “continued to m.ike 
freiiuent inspections of the various camps, and closely supiTvised their working," In 
announcing a greatly improved condition of affairs. cons<*(|uent upon gooil monsoon r.iins. 
Col. Wyllie spoke of the heavy strain that had been imposed r)n all the officers 
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concerned, nddinj' “ From the Maharaja downwards no one has spared himself.” It was 
in recojfnition of this self-sacrificing devotion to his people In their hour of need that the 
Maharaja rccelvetl, on the late Queen- Empress’s birthday in 1900, the decoration of a 
Kaiscr-i-Hind Medal of the first class. 

To the .M;ih.iraja’s sejrvices in China, undertaken after the famine had spent its 
ff)rce in his territories, reference h:is .ilready been made. On his return from the 
campaign, lie sot himself iissiduously to the task of assisting the cultivators, by every 
means open to a well-administered State, to regain the position of which the famine had 
deprived them. Unfortunately the loss of life from scarcity and the twin calamity of 
rholer.i, here as well as tdsewhere, h.nd been heavy, and cmignition was resorted to on an 
(‘iiormous sc.ile, with the result that the 1901 C<fnsus showed that the population, which 
stood at 831,955 in 1891 had been reduced to 584,712. (lood progress had, however, been 
made with the work of economic restoration when His Highness received the gracious 
invitation of the King-Emperor to attend the Coronation as His Majesty’s guest. On 
arrival in England a further honour awaited him. for he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. In that ca|)acity he rode in the memorable procession to 
and from Westminster .-Vbbey on August 9th, immediately before the Aides-de-Camp to 
the King- Emperor. During the interval between the postponement of the Coronation 
and its .solemnization, the young Prince, with the Political Officer who accompanied him 
to London, p<ud a visit t«i the Continent, and thus had further opfiortunity for the e,\ercise 
of those powers of observation which have been noticed by ail who have conversed with 
him. 


.Shortly after his return from England, the Mah.araja had the pleasure of 
entertaining Lord and Lady Cur/on in Hikanir, on the occa.sion of their tour in 
Rajputana. The d:iy after their Excellencies’ .irrival, Lc^rd Curzon formally opened the 
Victoria Memorial Club, and the adjacent Curzon Ciardens, after the Maharaja had 
explained that the Club, which had l)ccn built by public subscription, was intended for 
the promotion of .social intercourse between himself, the F.uropean community, the Sirdars 
and the gentry of the place. Fhe upper story is exclusively a ladies' club to provide a 
meeting place for European and Indian ladies, .ind land has been allotted, .at the cost 
of the .Sute, for two polo grounds, a polo stand, a gymkhana stand and ground, two 
footbitll grounds, a galloping track, a skating rink, swimming b,ath, racquet and tennis 
courts, etc. In the evening .a St.ite banquet was held, and in proposing the healths of 
their E.xcellencies, the Maharaja took the ofqwrtunity to give a brief and succinct .account 
of his efforts to fulfil the promise made when Lord Curzon’s predeces.sor visited the 
State, that he would do his duty towards his people and his country. He explained the 
measures .adopted in connection with the famine, to which reference has already been 
m.ide, and with regard to the reduction in population revealed by the Census he said 
that the figures by no means indic.ited that the falling-off represented a corj’csponding loss 
of life. The loss was du»; in the main to large numbers h.aving emigrated to, and taken 
employment in, more fertile lands. While regretfully recognizing that physical configuration 
and characteristics stood in the way of a general resort to irrigation in Bikanir, he 






expressed his gratitude to the Viceroy for the appointment of the Irrigation Commission, 
which would no doubt consider the possibilities of “bringing <i g(H)d canal in." Since his 
return from England, the Hikanir-Hhatinda section of his railway has been opeiieil, thus 
directly connecting the capital with the Punjab, and also rendering possible the opening 
up of the Bhatinda colliery. He wa.s glatl to s;ty that .ijiart from twelve lakhs liormwcd 
from Government for completing the railway (a Kkui rendered necessary by the stiain of 
famine upon the State resources), Hikanir wjls free from debt. He h.id lately received 
permi.s.sion to introduce tentitively a revised scheme of administration which he Imped 
would have the effect of bringing him into clo.ser touch with ail dep.irtments ,in<l of 
promoting general efficiency. Speaking of his gratification with his visit to b'ngland, 
His Highness announced that in commemoration of the Cc)ronalion he had remitted .i 
considerable .imount of arrears of land revenue, "I nee<l hardly .tssure your I{\cel|i lu ) 
he continued "of my loyalty to His Majesty and that the service's of m)sell .ind those 
of my Camel t-«)rps are always at His M.ijesty's disposal, anti 1 would In-g that our 
services should be utilized for .Somaliland.” 




In the course of his reply. Lord Curzon s,ud that it was no .secret th.it the 

personality and career of no Ruling Chief in India had e.xcited in him, .is V'ieeroy, .i 
warmer interest than those of His Highne.ss, for he jmsse.ssed "such keen r.ipabilitii s, siu h 
excellent chances, and so splendid an opening." In glowing phrase, he proceeded to point 
out the great opportunities lying before a young Chief "In the fresh morning of m.mhood, 
with all life before him, anti the world, so to spe.ik, .it his feet." ,\ youthful ruler who 
used wisely and well these opportunities, could .see the work of his h.uids fructify .irountl 
him in his lifetime, and could read his own epit.iph, before he died, in the .iffeetion ,ind 
gratitude of hi.s people. This was the sort of future which, he fondly hoped, l,iy before 
the Maharaja. "I am glad to s.iy,” proceetletl th<i Viceroy, "th.it he h.is st.irted on the 

right lines, and the four years that have passed since he received full powers have been 

(Kicked full with e.\(K‘rience of many kinds ami in many different I.ukIs." Alluding to 
these e,\periences and the honours which followetl, the Viceroy esju-ci.illy em|)h.isi/ed 
the fact that His Highness was his own f.imim* o(lfie«;r throughout i.'^oo m>(X>, .ukI 

"conducted his cam();iign with indefatigable energy and skill.” A graceful reference to the 
birth of an heir-ap|)arcnt followed: "One m;iy almost conjecture that .i fairy godmothi-r 
must have presided over His Highness’s birth, for he had no sooner returned from Engl.uul 
the othe.r day than the highest wish of .i father and ruler was gr.itifu'd in the birth ol ,i 
son and heir. He now has the double stimulus to e.xertion su|)|)lied by his own sense uf 
responsibility and by the leg.icy th.it he will om- day beque.'ith to his son.” On the il.iy 
following the banquet. Lady Curzon laid the foundation stone of the new Xen.in.i hospit.il 
at Bikanir, and was presented by the Maharaja with a silver trowel ,'uul ivory mallet in 
honour of the event. 



The earnest request of His Highness that his Camel Corps should be (K'rmitted to 
piirticipate in the .Somaliland operations has lieen acceded to by the British Governmi'iu. 
Early in 1903 the Cor()s, consi.sting of 250 Rajput sowars, nine officers and the comm.ind.mt. 
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with A c(jrrcs]x>nditi^ number of camels, all specially picked, embarked at Bombay, and 
a few weeks later saw active service in the waterless regions of Somaliland, where they 
rendered invaluable aid in the expedition against the Mad Mullah. The thought that, 
for a second time within three years, he was to contribute a substantial quota to the 
miliu\ry tasks of the Empire across the ocean must have heightened, if possible, the 
Maharaja's pleasure and interest in the Delhi Coronation Durbar. His camp there 
contained over two hundred tents, and his retinue numbered about 500. He had five 
elephants present, and used one of them to ride in the procession of Princes who 
escorted the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught into Delhi when they made their 
State entry. Bikanir’s contribution t«) the Native Retainers’ Review was described in The 
Times as comprising “silver palkis borne by footmen in sky blue, and a State bullock-cart 
with a silver canopy and elephants cased in silver; there was also a grim ftrray of spear- 
men in chain ;urmour mounted on camels with green and scarlet saddle-cloths, impassive, 
dark-visaged figures carved out of bronze and steel.” It should be added that in the course 
of their tour in Indi.-i, after the Durbar, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught paid a 
three-days' visit t<i Bikaiiir. Their Royal Highnesses enjoyed some excellent sport in the 
Gajn.ir woods, and were most hospitably entertained by the Maharaja. 

In his " tT;i/t?tter,’' Col. Po'wlctt tells us that there is no State in Rajputana in which 
the old feudal tenuni h.is so nearly passed away, and the power of the Chief is so 
absolute .'IS in Bikanir. Thus it has come about th:it no single noble is in a position to 
resist or even very seriously trouble the Durlxir. The result is that the Chief is in a 
better position th.'in some of his neighbours to carry out the progressive and enlightened 
policy, t)f inclinations tow.irds which he has given many evidence.s. He is entitled to a 
.salute of seventeen guns, and h.'is judicial powers of life and death. The State has an 
annual revenue of twenty-one lakhs of rupees. A vahuible financial reform effected a few 
years ago was the adoption of British currency in pUce of State coinage, on the exchange 
of which outside Bikanir, losses had to be .sustained. 
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H.H. Nawal) Mahomed Bahawal Khan V., 
Nawab of Bahawalpur. 




T IS illustrative of the strenjflh of the attachment which has existed 
without a break for nearly a century betwf'cn the British Bower 
and Bahawalpur that His lli^^hness the Nawab was selected for 
the unique honour of being the only Indian Prince to receive, 
while still a minor, an invitation from the King-Kmperor to b<.* a 
guest of the English nation for the Coronation. 'I'he complitneni 
was the more noteworthy since the list of Chiefs who had not attained the requisite 
age to receive full governing powers, included at least one having a higher s;dute than 
himself. It was with deep gratification th.at His Highness acccpteil the gracious 
invitation of his Lord Paramount. But as the King-Em|M*ror’s own hopes were frustrateil 
by illne.ss, circumstances of a like, though happily much less serious, nature intcrvcMied ,it 
the last moment to rob His Highness »)f the great privilege and pleasure which he was 
eagerly anticipating. All arrangentents were duly made and the yf»ung Nawab set I'urlh 
on his journey, travelling from his Stau* to Karachi, and thence to Bombay, where he 
was to embark for Europe. But severe indisjjosition, partly arising from sea-sickni'ss, 
compelled His Highness, much to his disappointme.nt, to cancel his passjige, and, when 
able to travel, to return to his capital. The vacant place was filled by another Indian 
Prince; otherwise the unexpected postponement of the Coronation in consequence of the 
illness of the King-Em{)eror might, after all, have rendered the Nawab’s presence at the 
great “ solemnity " jwjssible. Much sym[)athy was expressed for him and for his peofde, 
who, of course, shared the disap{)ointment of their amstitutional head, and re.'grets were 
general in London that circumstances beyond his control had prevented the presence of 
the only Mahomedan Chief who had accepted the Royal invitation. The Prince and his 
subjects, when at la.st the Coronation Day arrived, consoled themselves by a specially 
hearty series of local celebrations of the auspicious event. 
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His Hij»hness Nawab Mahomed Bahawal Khan V.. Abbasi, Ruka-ud-Dowla, 
N.isr.it i-Jun^, Mnkhlis-utl-Dowla, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, belung’s to the Daud(X>tra section of 
the jrreat Abbasidc Dyn.isty, which derives its tribal name from Daud Khan II., 
a line.il (lcsc<*n<l.ii)i of Sultan Ahmad II., Abbasi, who about the year 1317 A.i>., 
with a number of .itteiulants, marched into Sind, by way of Kech and Makran. Rai 
Dhourau”. the ruU'r of .Sind, opposetl the advance of the invader, but bcinj; defeated, had 
to |)urch.ise pe.itc b) transh-rriny to him one-third of his territories. I'he successors of 
Sult.m Ahm.id II. <>radually increased their power in Sind until they gained possession 
of .1 very ronsiilerable proj)ortion <*f the province. The head f)f the tribe was then 
known by th«' tiili; of Amir, .uid their capitil w.is Sikarpur, founded by Amir Bahadur 
Kh.ui. The e.irly >e.irs of the eighteenth century found the Abbtusi settlers divided into 
two riv.il families, the l).iud|)otr.is and the Kalhoras. The country under their control 
beino too small for their re(|uirements, Amir Sadiq Mahomed Khan, the head of the 
lirst-n.imed br.inch, m.irched northw.ird to the then w.-iste districts now constitutinj; the 
liah.iw.iljnir Stale. In the course of a few years he subjuj^atetl the surroundinj; tribes, 
and h.id founiled a number of towns. In i733 he wrested the fort of Derawar from 
Raw.d Aj^hi Sinj^h. the ruler of Jesalmir. Hyinj* in 17.^6. he w.is succeeded by his son 
Mahomed H.ihw.d Kh.ui, who, durinj* his brief reij^n, continued the develc)pment of the 
c«)untr\ beLjun by his lalh«T. The most important of the towns he built was that to which 
he ”ave his own name, aiul from which the nomencl.iture of the State is derived. His 
rei>>n only listed three ye.irs, ;ind on his death, without issue, in 1749, his younj^er brother 
Mubar.ikh Kh.ui assumeil the reins of government. He .wided the towns of Fakpatan, 

M. iilsi. I )uny.ipur. ,uul Keliror to his dominions. His successes, however, attracted the 
.iltention of the r.ipidly-risiny .Sikh Power. Jh.intli .Singh and Hari Singh crossed the 
Sutlc'j .in<l inv.idetl th«‘ .St.ite. 'I'hi* expeilition fail'd, as did th;il sent out by Ahmad 
Sh.di Durrani under f'omm.inder (ehan Khan. On the death of Muliarakh Khan in 
177,2. the principality passed to his nephew, Ibihawal Khan II., who seven years later 
received from th«- P.mperor of Delhi the hmiorific titles that H.ive already been quoted as 
being borne by tin; present rider. In spite of internal feuds and e.xternal aggression the 

N. iwab succeedeil in preserving the integrity of his dominions .and consolidating them. 

The connection of the State with the British Power was not formally entered into 
until iS.bv but .1 quarter of .1 century before an incident occurred which paved the way 
for the'cordi.d understanding w'hich ultimately followed. In pursuance of his mission to 
Kabul. Mr. (afterw.irds .Sir Mountstuart) Klphinstone passed through the State in i8o8. 
(Jn his .irrival .it B.ih.iwalpur visits were intcrch.inged between him and the Nawab. who 
W.IS profuse in the respect aiul hospitality shown to the honour.ible rejircsent-itivc of the 
British Power. 'Phe throne had passed first to Sadi(| Mahomed Khan II., and then to 
B.ih.iw.il Khan III., before the friendship then formed bore direct political fruit. In 1833 
the iiu.ision of tin- .St.ite by the f.imous Kanjit .Singh, the "Lion of the Punjab," seemed 
imminent. Consequently, Nawab Bahawal Khan III. sent a me.ssagc to Lord William 
Beniinck, the (joicrnor-General tif the day', requesting his intervention to dissuade the 
gre.it Punjab Chief from his project. Lord William .acceded to the request, and Ranjit 
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Singh abandoned his j^ressive purposes. By the treaties of Lahore Kanjit .Singh was 
confined to his ample domains beyond the right banks of the Sutlej, and Bahaw.dpur was 
delivered from the constant menace which hatl disturbed its peace for so many years, A 
treaty, concluded with the British in 1833, recognised its intc'rnal independence, and l.iid 
down rules for the interchange of articles of commerce between it and British India. 'I’he 
agreement was renewed in 1838. 

In the course of the next few years many things occurretl to t(*st the lidelity of 
Hahawalpur to the protecting Power, and on no occasion ilid this loy.dty break tlown. On 
the contrary, It proved to be both strong .ind self-Sttcrificing. On the occasii)n «>f the first 
Afghan war the Nawab rendered invaluable assistance to the British by collecting 
provisions, boats and camels for the tnwps marching through his territort on their w.iy to 
Kabul. His services were rewarded in 1842 with the grant of Bhong .ind Kote Pab/al, 
which still form part of the State. In 1848, on the outbreak of the .Multan war agawisi 
Dewan Mtil Raj, the Nawab offered all available resources to the (iovernmeiu. Ib‘ sent 
out no less than 9,000 well-equipped men to join the forces under Sir IliTlw-rt lulwardes 
and General Cortlandt, and thus contributed very materially to tin* defi'at of the Dew.in 
at an early period, and the pa.ssing of Multan into Hriti.sh hands. 'Phe Governnwnt fitly 
acknowledged this great service by conferring on the Nawab a life pensi*)n of a Likh of 
rupees annually. He did not long enjoy it. for in 1852 h<.* p.isseil aw-.i^t to be succeetl«‘d. 
in accordance with his will, by his younger son, .Sadat Y.ir Kh.in, who took the title of 
Sadu] Mahomed Khan 111 . But this nominatnm was against the long established 
custom of succession, and the elder son. Nawab Patch Khan, won the leading nobles to 
his side in attaining by force tht; for the succession to which tin* late ruler had 

pa.ssed him over. His efforts were successful, and, the British Governtm*nt declining to 
interfere on behalf of the de|)o.sed prince, Nawab h'ateh Khrin r(*mained in pos.session and 
was recognized by the Paramount P<jwer. .Sadat Yar Khan was stau to Lahore with his 
family, and the State granted him in perjjetuity a monthly pensi«)n of Ks. 1,6(30 which his 
descendants continue to receive to this day. 

Nawab Patch Khan promptly responded to the call f«*r help whirh reaehcil him on 
the outbreak of the Mutiny in the Punjab. Mr. Oliver, .Superintendent of Sirsa, wrote 
requesting him to despatch all the troops forming the garrison of Bahawalgarh to B.angla 
Fazilka, so as to be available for service in case of need. In compliance with this and .1 
subsequent letter from .Sir John Lawrence, a force of 500 foot and 500 hiirse was sent to 
Sirsa. and subsequently 3,(XX3 additional infantry were despatched. In the following year 
Nawab Patch Khan died and was succeeded by his son, Nawab Bahawal Khan IV^, who 
reigned for eight years. At the time of his death his son and successor. Nawab .Sidi(j 
Mahomed Khan IV., was only four years and five months old, and during his long 
minority the State came under Briti.sh administration. Native officers were, however, 
almost exclusively employed, and when the Nawab came of age and was invested with 
full powers in 1879, there was practically no break in the continuity of the well-ordered 
system that had lieen adopted. His Highness rendered impormnt .services in providing 





transport for the last Afjfhan war, and in recognition of them was created a Knight 
k (irand Commander of the Order of the Star of India. After a peaceful and progressive 
reign extending tiver twenty years, he died on the 14th February 1899. I he succession 
passed in his eldest son, the present Nawab, who Wcis then in his sixteenth year, having 
been born on October 23, rcSS3. The ceremony of his Dastarbandi took place on 
March 10, 1S99, when he was formally recognized by the Government as the Chief of 
Hahawalpur. 



I he State of which he then became possessed has an .area of 17,285 square miles. 
'J'hc rt‘m.irk;ibl(: |,r<)j^ro^s tn.idt; uiuler the enli«(htened administration of the late Nawab— a 
projrress of the mainteiijincc of which by H.H. Bahawal Khan V. there can be no doubt 
— is illustrated by the •rrowth of populHtu>n during a decennium which, as a consequence of 
famine, saw heavy reductions in the number of inhabitants of many neighbouring States 
and districts. In 1891 liahaw.dpur had a |K>puiation of 650,042 persons; in 1901 the 
total had incre.ised t«i 720,662, comprising 395. 6S4 males and 325,193 females. Nearly 
six lakhs of the inh.-ibitants follow the religious faith of their ruler, and save for some 
8,000 Sikhs an<l a mere handful of Christians the remainder of the people are Hindus. 
The growth of revtmue has been even more marked than that of population. According 
to the latest figures published by the IniHa Office it is close on twenty-one lakhs of rupees, as 
against only sixteen Likhs .1 few ye.irs .igo. This highly sjitisfactory progress may to a large 
extent be attributed to the vast improvements made, under the late Nawab and during 
his minority in the irrigation system of the country, which depends upon irrigation canals 
for the greater pari of its eultivaiion. FLxisting works were entirely remodelled and new 
ean.'ds w< rc consiructed. An<jther reproductive undertaking carried out during this period 
w.is the establishment of railway coiniminicaiion, first through the western half of the State 
in i8(So, iiml next through the e.istern half in 1S9S. Both lines are the projHjrty of the 
British (.iovernment, but the land required for their construction was granted by the late 
N.iw.dj free of charge. The increase in the area of cultivation brought about by the 
improved irrig.ition led to the feninding of three new towns. Courts of Justice were 
established, under the genend control of a Chief Court, presided over by three native 
gentlemen, and arc gre.itly valued by the people. A central jail was built and the prison 
system was brought into conformity with enlightened modern principles. A co-ordinated 
system of public instruction was est-iblished. and to-day the State possesses an Arts College, 
a high school, seven .Angki-vern.icuUr muUlle schools and thirty-two primary schools. 


.A Prince so alive to the educational necessities of his people, naturally did not 
neglect those of his heir-apiKirent. 'I'he future ruler was at first put under the training 

of a private tutor, but in M.irch 1897. he was sent to the Chiefs’ College, Lahore. 
^ j .\dmitted to the fourth primary class. Mis Highness soon worked his way to the top of 

the form, and in the examinations won a numl>er f)f prizes and medals. Such was the 
1^^ intelligence .ind application he brought to bear on his studies that in three years he 

Nvent through a five years’ course anil ixis.sed the Middle School Standard examination 
for 1900. I welve months— half the iisiud period— sufficed for him to qualify to appear 








in the entrance examination of the Punjab University in 1901, which he piissed with 
credit. Thus at eighteen he had completed his education, and was <il)le to return to his 
capital to devote himself exclusively to a course of iraininj’ for the hij^h .idininistr.itivi- 
responsibilities alxmt to devolve u|x>n him. Uurin^ ih«* minority the .State has Ijcen 
administered by a Council, under the .supervision of ('oloncl 1 -. C. 11. (irey. ('..S.l., the 
Superintendent. With the help of that most ca().ible officer, the .N.iw.ib has been 
thoroughly initiated into the work and has evinced a keen interest therein. Durinj* the 
summer of 1901 he made a careful tour of the whole of his .St, tie, spending three months 
in acquainting himself at first hand with the economic and gener.il conditions under which 
his subjects live. It will hjive been gathered from a comparison of the population with 
the great area of the State, that a vast portion of it out of reach of the Sutlej and 

the Indus remains the desert it has been from the remotest times. Hut in so f.ir .is 

further irrigation schemes will render pn.ssible the brin}»inji of some portions of these 
desert regions under cultivation. His Hij»hness. judginj' from the keen interest he took in 
the subject during his tour, may lx: trusted to csirry them out to the extent the resources 
of the State permit. His Highness’s wedding t<) .a daughter of his great-uncle S.-ihiit/.ul.i 
Mohabbal Khan took place on iith July 1901, the occasion being marked by tlu* wiile 

generosity which is a tradition of his Housi*. 'I'o thi* Indian People’s b’.imine Trust, th«‘ 

])ermanent relief fund originated by the generosity of the M.iharaja of Jaipur, he conn ibuieil 
no less than three lakhs of rupees. 






Ranking third in order of precedence among the Princes of the Punjab, His Highness 
is entitled to a salute of .seventeen guns and to ii return visit from the Vicero) of Imli.i. 
In the elephant procession which accompanied the Viceroy ;ind the Duke <if Connaught 
into Delhi on the occasion of their state entry f«)r the Durbar. His Highness w.is 
placed next to the Maharaja of Patiala among the Punjab chiefs, and occupied th<- s.imc 
relative position at other functions of the great Imperial Assemblage. His Highm-ss 
maintains a camel transport for Imperial service, comprising .1 Ib'igg.ige C'orps of 407 men 
and 1068 camels and a Mounted Rifle Company of 129 men and iiS camels. 'I'he 
detachment present at the Delhi Durbar came in for much favourable comment, and 
there is no doubt that had it been deemed necessary to .iccept the Nawab’s offer to 
Government to send his camel squadron to Somaliland, the Hahawalpnr troops would have 
given a good account of themselves in the operations against the Mad Mullah. In addition 
to Imperial Service tnwps, the .State maintains the following military force: Nizam 

regiment, 482 men; orderly troop, 61 men; band. 42 men; artillery, 92 men and 

25 guns; Paltan No. 3. 229 men, and a police force of 518 men. His Highness’s capital 

lies near the left bank of the Sutlej, which here is crossed by the line *' Empress Bridge ” 

of the Indus Valley railway. The town has a circuit of four miles, part however of the 
enclosed space being occupied by groves of trees. There are manufactures of scarfs and 
turbans', silks, chintzes and other cottons, ;ind the immediate neighbourhood pnxluces 
grain, sugar, indigo, and butter. The visitor will find ih.at goo<l provision is made 
for the medical needs of the people, the State maintaining ten hospitals, one of which is 
for females. 
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The splendid promise of the youthful years of His Highness, no less than the 
puliticcil i/(iins he has inherited, fully justified his selection for the great honour of inclusion 
in the strictly limited list of Indian Princes s|)ecially invited to the Coronation. To the 
«lis.ipjx)intment of himself and his deeply attached subjects at his inability to complete the 
journey to ICngland which he c<iminenre<l, reference has already been made. I hat illne.ss 
should have intervenetl is the more to be regrt*tted since, as a consequence, no Indian 
ruling Prince of the Mahomedan persuasum witnessed the moving and historic scene in 
Westminster Abbf;y on August 9th, 1902. As T/u’ Daily Telegraph remarked when it was 
first anmnmced th.it the N.ivvab t)f Hahawalpur would be a guest, his presence woultl have 
been "a welcome token to remind the world that King Kdward VTl., Ivrnperor of India, 
is ruler of more M.ihomedan subjects than any other power or potentate.” Hut this was 
not to be. However, thtmgh the Hritish people were deprived of an opportunity tf) give 
His Highness .1 welcome to the world's capital, those «>f them who know anything of his 
promising career h.ive no doubt whalc.'ver th.it ht! will, in the coming v'cars, well sustain 
the proud ir.ulitions of a dynasty which has always been absolutely faithful to the 
Hritish R.ij. ainl will worthily follow in th<‘ fiMitsteps of his f.ither. 










H.H. Maharaja 

Sir Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Rewah. 




iffl iMONCi the Native States whose atlministrations constitute models of 
iiC! government for their neighbours is the iincient RrincijKility of 

iiS i|^ Rewah, in Central India. The present Chief, though young in 
i years, has followed carefully on the lines laid dc^wn by the British 
A %s!^ administrators during his minority, and the result is that Rewah is 
now ope of the best ordered Principalities in the Central India 
Agency. In pride of ancient ancestry the Maharaja can vie with the proudest, for he 
claims to have sprung from the mythical Chaulukya I>eva, who, as the legendary 
chronicles state, was created by Brahma to deliver the earth from the «>pprcssion of the 
demons. The race founded by this hero is called Chaulukya Kshatriyas. In historical 
times a descendant of the mythical hero, by name Vyaghra Deva, who was born of the 
royal house of the Solankis in Guzerat, established himself, partly by force of arms and 
partly by a judicious marriage, in the territory now known as Rewah. He fixed his 
capital at Bandhogarh, an isolated impregnable hill fort some 1,000 feet high an<l about 
90 miles from Rewah. Vikrarnaditya, who a.scendcd the throne in 1618, founded the city 
of Rewah at a spot where the rivers Bichia and Bihar join their streams. While out 
hunting, his hounds started a hare which, after coursing for some time, turned and faced 
the pack. The King attributed this exhibition of pluck by an animal usually timid to the 
wonderful nature of the soil, and, believing that a place which produced such hares must 
bring forth human beings of extraordinary strength and valour, he built a fortress there 
and founded a new capital. His own palace was constructed over the very spot where 
the hare turned at bay. Third after Vikrarnaditya Singh came Bhava Singh, monu- 
ments of whose reign are the temple of Jagadish erected at the confluence of the Bichia 
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iitul Kihar, the Moti Mahal and the Amarpatan Fort. His Maharani caused a reservoir 
t(i lx; constructed which is called Rani Talao. Anirudh Singh, the adopted heir of Khava 
Singh, succeeded to the But within live years of his accession in 1710 a.d., when 

he led an artny against the Sengars to suppress their ^^^gression, he w'as accidentally 
kill<‘(l by <i bullet from Kaghunath Singh, one of the Sengar .Thakurs, A period of 

gre.it <lisorder «*nsued. 'I'he heir. Alxlhut Singh, was but six months old, and the 

Kimdelas under the Chief of Panna, taking advantage of the situation, invaded Rewah 
with .1 l.irge force. 'I'he troops of Rewah were over{)Owered and the Queen-mother fled 
with the* inf.un Raj.i to her {Kiternal home. Hence she appealed to Mahomed Bahadur 
Sh.ih Alamgir, the reigning Itmpt'ror of Delhi, to aid in the recovery of her stm’s 
|).itrimon\. The I'bnperor, in grateful recognition of what the ancestors of Abdhut Singh 
h.ul done to rescue anti give refuge to his forefathers in time of need, sent an army to 
anni'N the State <jf Panna in the interests of Abdhut Singh. The Kundela Chief at once 
proceeded to defend his hereditary estate, leaving only a small force at Rewah, The 
nobles of Rewah who had heltl out in the fortress of Upjirhati, seizing this opiKirtunity, 
s:illie(l out and drove the remaining Buntlelas from the State. The young Prince was 
afterw.irds installed on the Ills rule, however, was not a success. He was 

succee<le<l by .‘Xjit Singh. Ali Bahadur, a grandson of the Peshwa Baji Rao, overran 
Bundelkhand in 1 796 and as Ajit Singh declined to submit, Rewah was invaded by .1 
forc»‘ headed by J.'iswant Rao Naik. 'I'he Baghel Karchuli and other Sirdars of 
Rewah. inspin-d by the high-spiritetl (Chandclin) Rani Kundan Kunwari, who bade the 
nobles swear fealty t(j their king, routed the invader in a battle fought on the 
4th Decemlwr 1796, in which Jaswant Rao Naik was slain. In 1800 Ali Bahadur 

[MTsonally led a force against Rewah and offered Ajit Singh the alternative of paying 
the cost of the Naik’s campaign, together with an annual tribute, or of deciding the 
matt<‘r by ;i pitched battle. The Maharajif®^[pspatched Kalandhar Singh Kachuli as 
amb,iss.idor to the camp of the enemy to negotiate more favourable terms. 'I'he 

amb.issador was well chosen, for his diplomacy .succeeded and Ali Bahadur agreed to be 
content with an indemnity of a lakh of rupees for the Naik’s campaign. As Rewah 
was unai>lc to pay the money at once Kalamlhar Singh remained as a hostage until the 
amount had been borrowed from Ishwar .Singh of Manda, who took the district of 
Tyonthar in mortgage ftir the loan. After the loan had been rep<ud, the Chief of Manda 
n‘fuscil to give up the mortgaged territory, which became the subject of a conflict that 
end(‘rl in the defeat of the Manda Chief. A dispute concerning boundaries with the 
X.iw.ib of Lucknow w.is also settled in favour of Ajit Singh after an appeal to the 
.arbitrament of war fought by the river Sayi, where some five thousand men of the 
enemy were drowned w’hile fighting. 


When .‘\jit Singh died in 1809 he was succeeded by his son Jaya Singh Deo, who 
two years later strongly opposed the Pindaris and in 1812 laid the village of Mirzapore 
in ruins. Compensation was awarded by the British Government to the sufferers, and 
under the terms of an agreement then drawn up the Maharaja of Rewah undertook to 
submit any question in dispute with ’ the neighbouring Chiefs to the arbitration of the 
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British Government. Under the same aj^reement an Hn^^Iish A>rce was stationed ne.ir 
Simaria in the Badhra district. A subsequent treaty permitted the appointment of ati 
Agent at the Court and the establishment of a Post Office. In 1813, the Maharaja 
handed over the management of his .Stale to his eldest son Bishawanath Singh. 'I'he 
State trea.sury was then almo.st empty, but the Prime Minister Bhondu l.al. whom tiu* 
young Prince appointed, managed the finances on such sound lines that in a few )e.us 
the whole debt was |iaid off, and the Durlxir coffers were replenisheil. 




The claims of a pretender named Angad Rai were opjwiseil iliiring this reign, and 
he was arrested and banished. In 1835. tin; old Maharaja died .ind Vishw.m.ith Singh 
was installed on the .Sevend notable works which he wrote, and a numlx'r of 

travellers’ rest-hou.ses which he built at the .sicred place of Chitra-Kott:, indic.ite Ins 

character and tastes. .Some of the Sirdars of the .State stirred up his son Prince 
Raghuraj Singh to rebellion, but the Chief, more grieved than angcTed, speedily cllecieil 
a reconciliation with his heir. The fomenters of the discord were coinpelleil to quit 
Rewah and sought service at the Court of I.ahi»re. In 1S43 Vishwanath Singh 
relinquished the government in favour of his vm. Prince Raghuraj Singh. Me \isiu tl 

Pushkar Raj and compelled the Karchuli .Sirdars to pledge themselves to discoiUintu' 

female infanticide. He also suppressed the practice of su/Ur throughout liis tlominions. 


Maharaja Ram .Singh of Jaipur murried the two sisters of Raghuraj .Singh, who 
spent 5^ lakhs of rupees on the wedding. Por his services to the British during the 
Mutiny of tSs;, he was given the districts of .Sohagpur and .Vmarkantak. In iSUg. he was 
made a Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the .Star cd' liulia. He .ntendetl the 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi, in January 1877, and on that occasion his salute w.is iiur< ase«l 
from seventeen to nineteen guns. Maharaja Raghuraj Singh dieil in 1880, when he w.is 
fifty-six years of age. He was succeeded by his son Maharaja Venkat Ram .Singh -tlie 
present Chiet — who was born <in the 23rd July 1870 ami at his accession was bin ,i 
child of 3^- years. The young Prince was formally installed in Oclolier of the same )enr, 
the Political y\gcnt in B^hclkhand being made. .Su)>erinlendent of Rewah, to act uiuler the 
direction and control of the .Agent to the C'lovernor-C.cneral for Central India. R.iinr.ij 
Singh, who held the ap|)anage of Madhogarh in fief, died without issue in 1881, and as the 
Maharaja of Rewah was the nearest male kin, Madhogarh reverted to the .State. In 18S1 
a consultative Council of Sirdars was appointed to advise on matters connected with the 
Maharaja's family and the tniditions and the usages of the State. 'I’he edue;ition of the 
young Chief was conducted in the capital by Surgeon-Majors S. J. (joldsniith. <itul 
G. H. Gimlette and Rai Sahib Pandit Puran Mull. In 1887, in celebration «)f the Jubilei* 
of the late Queen- Empress, His Highness built the Victoria Hospiud, set free (orty-li\e 
prisoners and subscribed Rs.2,(X)0 towards the Imperial Institute. The Maharaja (.une tif 
age in 1895, and was invested with full ruling |jowers on the 15th N<ivember of that ye;ir. 
Rewah did not escape the ravages of the famines which devastated Central Imli.i in 
1896-97 and in 1899-1900, but most complete arrangements were made to deal with the 
distress. For his efforts to cope with the earlier distress, His Highness was made a Knight 









Grand Commander of the Order of the Star of India. His administration has generally 
been in keeping with the sympathetic and considerate spirit he displayed in connection 
with these calamities, and Rewah is now regarded as in many respects a pattern 
Principality. His Highness is .ably cissiste<i by his Secretary, Col. jonardhan Singh. In 
the 1.1W cf)urts the Maharaja has substituted Hindi for Urdu, and he takes especial interest 
in thi! spread of educati«>n throughout his State. His Highness has travelled extensively 
throughout India, having toured through the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and through Kajputana and Central India, not 
to mention visits to Calcutta and Bombay. He is an accomplished sportsman, riding and 
shooting well. His Highness actively participated in the Delhi Coronation Durbar, and 
in the Chiefs’ escort of the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught on the occasion of their 
.St.'ite entry into the ancient Mogul capital he was placed third among the Central Indian 
Chiefs, being preceded only by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Indore. His Highness 
enjoys full judicial powers and receives a salute of seventeen guns. He maintains a force 
of 759 cavalry, 2,149 infantry and 73 artillerymen, with 57 guns. 


I he State of Rewah has an area of 13,000 square miles, with a population at the 
1901 Census <»f 1,326,454 (ten years earlier it stood at over one-and-a-half millions) and a 
revenue of about twenty-three lakhs of rupees. Rewah possesses valuable coal mines, 
anti the rights to work those at Umaria were, in 1885, conceded to the British 
Government in consideration of a certain royalty on the production, but resumed by the 
Durbar on ist January 1900. 'I'he colliery is now entirely worked by the State and is a 
source of considerable income. 
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H.H. Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

Maharao Raja of Bundi. 
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ANY Cftituri^s have tdapscd since the Ifara branch of the Chauhans 
settled in the tract of Rajputana now occupied by Bundi and 
Kotah, to which it h;LS }{iven the name of Ilaraoti, and it is to 
that ancient sept that the Chiefs of both the StaKts nannsl belonj^. 
They trace their descent to a legendary hero named Anhil. His 
descendant, Bistddeo, who nourished about the iH'ginning of the 
eleventh century, and was the pnigcnitor of the Chauhan kings of Delhi, became, through 
his grandson, Ishtpal, the founder of the Hara f.imily, one of whom, Kao Bakt Singh 
Deoji, founded the Suite of Bundi about the year 1242 a.o. 'Fhe Haras went through 
the ordinary course of incessant fighting with rival clans for l.mds and (biminions, but 
gradually acquired the predominance in the e;istern ilistricts which they still hold. With 
the Scsodia Chiefs at Chitor, only sixty miles distant from Bundi, ])eacc was seldom long 
maintained, and the Haras in resisting Sesodia claims to supremacy had the advantage of 
protection by a range of hills and wilds from eiisy invasi»>n «)ut of the Mewar plains. 
But, in common with their Sesodia rivals for the upper hand, they were hard pressed by 
the powerful Mahomedan dyna.sty of Mnlwa. A brief period of Rajput revival, ilue tf) the 
military genius of Rana Sanga, ended with the great defeat of the- Rana at b'at<.‘hpur 
Sikri. Bahadur Shah of Guzerat soon afterwards sacked Chitor, wh«*n Ran Arjun of Bundi 
fell with his Haras. Shcr Shah, the Afghan, subsequently took Chitor, but after his 
death the Haras got possession of the great fort at Ranuimbor, which had long l^en an 
Imperial outpost. They held it as feudatories of the Sesodia Chiefs until Akbar, f»n under- 
taking the pacification of Rajputana, induced Kai Surjan, the Hara Chief, to transfer his 

m 

adlegiance to Delhi, and the supremacy of the Sesodias ceascil, never again to be restored. 
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Si'vrral of the Buntli Chiefs took service with the Mogul Emperors, obtained high 
rank at the lm()erial Court, and received large grants of land which were alternately 
resumed and restored as the Chie*f lost or gained favour, by taking the wrong or right side 
in the dynastic struggles for the Crown, They actively |)articipated in the prditical 
revolutions ol the time, and their bravery in the field is again and again attested by the 
Mahonu'dan historians. The Hundi t'hief c(mtem|)orary with Jay Singh of Amber (Jaipur) 
contractetl a feud with tiuit powerful ruler which resulted in his expatriation, and the 
annex, 'ition large portions of his territory by Amber and Kotah. His succcsst)r 
ap|)ealed to .Mulhar Rao Holkar, who forc4*d the Amlx:r Kaja to restore the anne.xed 
territ(»ry. but kept Fatan as {Kiyrnent for his inttTvention. In later years Rana L’rsi of 
Udaipur was killetl by th<' Rao of Hundi during a hunting party, whence arose a feud 
betwe«‘n the two gr<*at Rajput houses which is rememIxTed to this day. In common 
with neighbouring .States. Hundi suffcreil much in the eighteenth century from Maratha 
incursions. It is not ,i mailer for surprise, th«‘refore, that its ruler should hav<‘ assisted 
(,o). Monson’s expedition .igainst Holkar in 1S04, and should have given friendly aid 

when M<*nson w.is (orc«sl to retn'at. The hisuiry of the succeeding thirteen years is one 
ol ( onstcUU M.ir.itha .uul Pind.iri ravag<'S. I'he situation of Hundi made its cooperation 
in the work ol cutting oil th«- Hiiulari retreat m 1817 .1 matter of considerable strategic 
importtince, M.iharao Hishan .Singh n-atlily gav4* such co-o|x*ration, and early in the 
following y*'ar entered into an alliance w'ith the British Government for the protection and 
integrity of his .St.it<-. The Maharao was succeeded in iiS»i by Maharao Raja Ram 
Singh, then a boy ol ♦•leven. His reign e.xtendetl over the very e.xceptional i>eri«Kl 
(iwrticularly for an Indian Princ<“) of si.xty-seven yi.xirs. 'Phough his loyalty somewhat 
waven'd under the stress ol the gr«'at temptations presenteil by tin' Mutiny, his rule was 
on the whole satisfaeuxy, and on the occasion of the Delhi Proclamation in 1877 he 

received ,i Knighthood in th*‘ Ord<T tif the Star <if India, ainl was made a Companion 
of the Ortl«T of the Indian Empire. 

On .M.ihar.io Ram Singh’s tleath .in M;uch S, iS88. he was succeeded by his 

eldest son. .Mahtirao Raghubir Singh, who was then in his twentieth year, having been 

Ixirn on 21st .September iS6y. His Highness had received a gcMid Oriental education, 
being proliciint in Sanskrit and Hindi, but .is his father belonged to the old conservative 
school he hatl not been sent t.i the Chiefs College at Ajmere, Many thoughful observ'ers 
h.ive doubtetl the wisdom of giving to heir-presumptives of Indian Princijjalitics an e.xotic 
educ.ition which may, an.l in some cases has, alienated thtnr association in thought and 
sentiment with their subjects. Without taking this view', the observant visitor to Hundi 
will leave the .State fully convinced that a Native administration may be as efficient when 
Its he.ad is without a college training as w’hen what is often but a veneer of Western 
etlucation h.is been put on. “ I dwell among my own people ” might well be the motto 
of the present ruk'r of Hundi. who has .shown throughout his reign that he is not 
unmindful «*f the distinction recently drawn by I.ord Curzon, when he told the young 
M.ihar.ija ol Mysore that h** was on the gadi not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
his people. Invested with full governing powers in April 1899, he has in the intervening 
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years devoted himself in no small measure to the promotion of the w»‘lfare of his subjrii>». 
An outline of the more- important improvements and reforms his reiyn has \vitness('«l 
may be given. 



The police administration has been reorganized, and the work of siippressinjj ila* 
hereditary lawlessness of criminal tribes has been entrusttxl to a special «lep.»riiiuMU. 
Rules have been carefully framed for the working and guidance of the civil ami crtmiii.-il 
Courts, and of the Revenue and Registration Uepartinents. The post;il service h.»s Iwcu 
placed on an improved footing, and the Court of Wards has Ikhmi n*constiiiited. 
Amongst important undertakings of the I’uldic Wf)rks I )e|>artnu'nt may he im-niioned 
earthwork pre|)aration for the Haran-Ajmere-Marw.ir railway, which will he of v« r) gre.it 
benefit to the State ; additions and improvements to the Naolaka tank in the c.ipiial ; the 
laying out of a public pleasure garden on the embankment of tin* tank, .ind a t»«'w garden 
at Sukh Mahal; the metalling of the Dcoli-Kotah road for .i distance of forty-one miks; the 
construction of a kothi for His Highness at I’hmdsagar ; gas ami telephom* install.itions. eti-. 
A cotton press has been established at Maori, and ic<“ and so«la-wat<T factories at Mumli. 
Side by side with increases of land ami customs revenue, resulting from the iniprovt <l 
standard of administration, the Accounts I)ep.irtim*nt h.is Ix’cn regiihiriseil, and .mnual 
budgets estimating the income and exp<!nditure for the «*nsuing tvv«‘lvc* months .ire nnw 
framed. (Ireat benefit has been derived from the introduction of ;i staiul.inl weight for 
the seer, equivalent to eighty tol.LS, in place of the differences formerly current. 'I'he high 
school at Bundi has lx;en raised to the Kntranci* e.xamination st.indard. .Mention m.ij 
also he made of the Improvement of the .Stati* Army, and the introduction of ,i sjsiem of 
enlistment of cavalry to serve as a bodyguani for His Highness. The military force of 
the State comprises 446 cavalry, 1.S35 infantry and 144 guns. 'I'he .Mahar.io, who is 
entitled to a salute of seventeen guns, w.is creat<‘<l .1 Knight (kimmander ol the Order of 
the Indian Kmpire on New Year’s Day, itSyy, and four years later received from the 
King-Emperor a like position in the Order <if the .Star of India. 

Unhiipplly, the recent great famines told heavily u|)on the population of Mimdi, ,is 
of other Rajputana .States. With an area of 2.300 s<|iiar<‘ miles, it had in 1S91 a total 
population of 257,701, but ten years later the number of inhabitants ha<l sunk to 171,227, 
and this in spite of the earnest and zealous efforts carried out, under the personal direction 
of the Maharao, to relieve and forestall distress. To those efforts Lonl Cur/on Iwire publii 
testimony on the occasion of his visit to the* Maharao in November last the- first visit 
Bundi has had from a Governor-General for eighty years. At a .State banquet, at which 
His Highness propo.scd the healths of Lord and Lady Curzon, the Viceroy, in a brief 
reply, said that it gave him great pleasure to break th<* long spell of Vic<‘r<*gal absence, 
and to sec the Chief of this old-world and conservative .State in the picturesque 
surroundings of his ancestral home. He continued : ‘‘ Even the most out-of-the-way 
places are now brought into contact with civilization, and parts of India hitherto ivjlat<*d 
and remote are being drawn tc^cthcr by forces which none can resist. E’or instance, the 
late famine in 1899-1900, which hit Bundi very hard, and for his services in connection 
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with which I had the y^ratilication of recommending the Maharao Raja for a G.C.I.E. in 
1901, has taught the State the advantages of a railway, and His Highness pointed out to 
me yesterday what he hopes will be the site of the Hundi station on the future Baran- 
Marwar line." He adiled that Lady Curzon and himself would always retain agreeable 
r(;collectif»ns of the Maharao’s gracious entertainment of them at his capital city, unique 
and famous even among the many beauties of Rajputana. At Delhi, a few weeks later, 
their Excellencies renewed their ar(|uaintance with the Maharao Raja, who, followed the 
Maharaja of Jaipur among the Rajpuuuia Chiefs, who rode on elephants, when Lord 
Curzon and the Duke of Connaught made their memorable State entry into the ancient 
Mogul capital. His Highness wiis a conspicuous |)articipant in the various functions of 
the great Assembly, and in the Review of Native State retainers, Bundi is described as 
having " its knights in armour and steel helmets, their jousting horses richly caparisoned, 
with squires bearing their tilting lances." 


His Highness, who, it will be seen, is a very fine representative of the old school of 
courtly, orthodox and conservative Chief, was thrice married in early life, two of the 
unions Ix-ing with sisters of the Maharaja of Jmlhpur, and the other with a daughter 
of the Maharaja of Jhalnsi, in Central India. By his first wife he has a son, Raghu 
I Ildar Singh, who was b<irn in 1891. Only one wife surviving, he contracted a matrimonial 
alliance with th»‘ sister of his neighliour the Mah.iraja of Rewah during his visit to Delhi 
for the Durbar, and the wedding took place on February 2, 1903. The flag of the family 
is coloured yellow, with the motto ” Sri Rangesh Bhagt Bundesh Ram Singh." There 
arc in all twenty-three nobles of the .St.ite, of whom seventeen, being Hara Chauhans, 
sit in Durbar on the right of the Chief. .Succession is by primogeniture and is subject 
to the s<uirtion of the Durbar, adoption not being permitted. The nobles arc in receipt of 
cash allowances, .in<l their jagirs are held subject to resumption by the .State for 
misconduct. 


















